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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1929 
To the Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History: 


I have the honor to present a report of the operations of the 
Museum for the year ending December 31, 1929. 


It is most gratifying to be able to report an attendance for the 
year which breaks all records in the history of the Museum. The 
total number of visitors during 1929 was 1,168,430. This figure 
represents an increase of 144,803 over the attendance in 1928, and 
122,884 over 1927, the latter year’s attendance having been the 
largest previously attained in the Museum’s history. It is worthy 
of note, too, that the 1929 attendance marks the third successive 
year in which the number of visitors has exceeded one million. Such 
impressive and encouraging figures indicate a response on the part 
of the public to the Museum's activities which makes it certain that 
the institution is fulfilling its great mission of disseminating knowl- 
edge of the natural sciences on a broad scale. Attendance of this 
size is, further, a tribute to the farsightedness of the Founder of 
the Museum, and the many others through whose generous bene- 
factions it has been possible to carry on the work on an ever ex- 
panding scale. 


The highest attendance for any single day in the history of the 
Museum was also achieved during 1929, on Friday, May 24, when 
the Museum received 59,843 visitors. 


A large part of the increase in the Museum's endowment, and an 
increasing part of the institution’s operating funds, are derived from 
the many contributions received in the form of memberships. 
Renewed expressions of gratitude therefore are due to the many 
persons who have evidenced their interest and good will in this 
manner. On December 31, 1929, the Museum had on its member- 
ship rolls 5,781 names, a number exceeding that of any previous year. 
As the increased attendance indicates a growing appreciation by the 
public of what the Museum is doing for it, the increased membership 
indicates a growing realization of the value and importance of the 
services rendered the public and a disposition to cooperate in pro- 
moting their success. Every membership represents a contribution 
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which is deeply appreciated by the administrative officials of the 
Museum. ‘che lack of such support would cause a serious curtail- 
ment in the institution’s work. 


In recognition of the extremely valuable and eminent services 
rendered the Museum by Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., and Mr. 
Cornelius Crane, the Trustees during 1929 voted to add their names 
to the list of Benefactors; and this has been done in accordance with 
the Trustees’ order. 


In recognition of eminent services rendered to Science, the Board 
of Trustees elected the following persons as Honorary Members of 
the Museum: Mr. William V. Kelley, Mr. Frederick H. Rawson, 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, and Mr. C. 
Suydam Cutting. 

In recognition of their eminent services to the Museum, the 
Trustees elected the following persons as Patrons of the Museum: 
Mrs. Stanley Field, Mrs. Evelyn Field, Mr. Samuel Insull, Mr. 
Arthur S. Vernay, Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe, Captain Harold 
A. White, Mr. Walter A. Strong, and Major John Coats. With 
regret it is recorded that, shortly after his election, Colonel Faun- 
thorpe died. 


The following were elected as Life Members of the Museum: 
Mr. Max Adler, Mr. Alfred S. Austrian, Miss Florence Dibell 
Bartlett, Mrs. Jacob Baur, Mr. Edward J. Bermingham, Mr. 
Chauncey B. Blair, Mr. Rush C. Butler, Mr. Wayne Chatfield- 
Taylor, Mr, James D. Cunningham, Mr. Charles G. Cushing, Mr. 
Henry M. Dawes, Mr. Rufus C. Dawes, Mr. Edward J. Doyle, 
Mr. Louis Eckstein, Mr. George B. Everitt, Mr. Calvin Fentress, 
Mr. Charles Fernald, Mr. Milton S. Florsheim, Mr. Huntly H. 
Gilbert, Mr. Charles F. Glore, Mrs. Ernest A. Hamill, Mr. William 
F., Hayes, Mr. Frank P. Hixon, Mr. James C. Hutchins, Mr. Martin 
J. Insull, Mr. Theodore E. Joiner, Mr. D. F. Kelly, Mr. William H. 
Kidston, Mr. Alexander Legge, Mrs. Albert F. Madlener, Mr, 
Eames MacVeagh, Mr. John E. MacLeish, Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, 
Jr., Mrs. Robert G. McGann, Mr. Carl Meyer, Mr. Walter P. 
Murphy, Mr. Stuyvesant Peabody, Mr. Robert H. Ripley, Mr. 
Charles W. Seabury, Mr. Vaughan C. Spalding, Mr. Eugene M. 
Stevens, Mr. H. L. Stuart, Mrs. Roger C. Sullivan, Mr. P. C. Ward, 
and Mr. Philip K. Wrigley. 

Mrs. Roger C. Sullivan, it is regretfully recorded, has died since 
her election. 
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A list of all classes of Members will be found at the end of this 
Report. 

Vacancies on the Board of Trustees were filled by the election 
of Mr. Fred W. Sargent, Mr. Samuel Insull, Jr., and Mr. William 
V. Kelley. Mr. George A. Richardson was elected as a Corporate 
Member, and at the December meeting of the Board of Trustees he 
was placed in nomination for a trusteeship, with final action sched- 
uled for the Annual Meeting to be held in January, 1930. 

The outstanding addition to the exhibits during the year was the 
Neanderthal (Mousterian) Man group, installed in Ernest R. 
Graham Hall of Historical Geology, which was completed and 
opened to the public on June 8. This life-size group, showing an 
entire family of Neanderthalers and a replica of a cave once actually 
occupied by these prehistoric people, is the only restoration of its 
kind in the world. It is a gift to the Museum from Mr. Ernest R. 
Graham, and is the work of Mr. Frederick Blaschke, sculptor, of 
Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New York. Research and collecting of 
material for use in connection with it was performed by the Marshall 
Field Archaeological Expedition to Western Europe in 1927, under 
the leadership of Mr. Henry Field, Assistant Curator of Physical 
Anthropology. The group attracted a tremendous amount of atten- 
tion, and it is estimated that fully 400,000 Museum visitors have 
viewed it since it was placed on exhibition. The publicity in con- 
nection with it exceeded all precedents, photographs of it and arti- 
cles about it having appeared in newspapers and magazines all over 
the world. A complete description of the group will be found in 
this Report on page 143. 

A great many other new exhibits were placed on view during the 
year. A few of those which are especially interesting are as follows: 
six additions to the series of large mural paintings of prehistoric 
animals, presented by Mr. Graham and painted by Mr. Charles R. 
Knight, bringing the total now on the walls of Graham Hall to six- 
teen; a habitat group of Indian rhinoceros, the animals being repro- 
duced (by the cellulose-acetate method developed by Taxidermist 
Leon L. Walters) from specimens obtained by the James Simpson— 
Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition of 1925-26; a group of Abyssinian 
dassies composed of specimens obtained by the Field Museum- 
Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition of 1926-27; a model of 
an oil well; a 34114-carat aquamarine gem presented by Mr. Richard 
T. Crane, Jr.; a specimen of the peculiar Guatemalan cow-tree pre- 
sented by the United Fruit Company as a result of a request from 
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Professor Samuel A. Record, Research Associate in Wood Tech- 
nology; a number of antiquities from Kish recently obtained by 
the Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition to Mesopo- 
tamia; a selection of the zoological specimens brought home by the 
Cornelius Crane Pacifie Expedition; and a life-size figure repre- 
senting a Dyak hunter of Borneo, 

In addition to the above, four new groups for the Hall of Amer- 
ican Mammal Habitat Groups were completed, to be opened to the 
public early in January, 1930. These consist of a group of polar 
bear, the specimens for which were presented by Mr. Frederick H. 
Rawson; a group of Alaska brown bear composed of specimens 
obtained in 1927 by the John Borden—Field Museum Alaska—Aretic 
Expedition and the Alexander H. Revell—Field Museum Alaska 
Expedition; a group of American bison composed of specimens pre- 
sented by the late Arthur B. Jones, and a group of musk-ox of the 
Hudson Bay variety (see page 151). The other new exhibits 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph are all described in detail 
in the section of this Report devoted to INSTALLATIONS AND RE- 
ARRANGEMENTS, beginning on page 128. 

Much progress was made with reinstallations and improvements 
in many of the exhibition halls of the Museum, and with relabeling. 
Especially notable in this respect are the improvements made in 
Hall J (Egyptian archaeology), Hall 5 (Indians of the Great Plains), 
Hall D (African ethnology), the Madagascar collection in Hall E, 
the Arthur B. Jones Malaysian Collection in Hall G, Carl E. Akeley 
Memorial Hall (African mammals), Hall 21 (systematic bird collec- 
tions), Hall 25 (plant economics), Charles F, Millspaugh Hall (North 
American woods), Hall 34 (minerals, crystals, meteorites, physical 
geology), Clarence Buckingham Hall (physical geology, rocks, relief 
maps), and Hall 36 (petroleum, coal, clays, sands). 

Including parties engaged in domestic field work, the Museum 

Seventeen expeditions operating during 1929, and an eighteenth 
expedition got under way just as the year closed. Thirteen expedi- 
tions were at work in overseas territory or foreign waters: four were 
engaged in work in North America. Full details con ing the 
personnel, and the work performed, of all the expeditions will be 
found in the section of this Report under the heading EXPEDITIONS 
AND RESEARCH, beginning on page 47. The following is a brief 
summary: 

The William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia 
for Field Museum completed its work of more than a year’s dura- 
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tion with the return of the last member in December. The expedi- 
tion was eminently successful, bringing the Museum a total of 15,397 
zoological specimens, 2,400 sheets of botanical specimens, and a 
few ethnological items. Most remarkable was the success of Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt in obtaining near 
the Tibetan border a complete specimen, including skin, skull and 
skeleton, of the rare giant panda, the first such specimen ever 
brought out of Asia. The animal fell before the joint fire of their 
rifles, and is the first, so far as known, ever shot by a white man. 
Of the total specimens collected a large proportion was obtained 
by the second division which worked in French Indo-China under 
the leadership of Mr. Harold Coolidge, Jr., of Boston. Valuable 
assistance, which was most helpful and is highly appreciated, was 
rendered to the expedition by Mr. Jean Theodore Delacour of Seine- 
Inférieure, France; by His Royal Majesty, the King of Luang-Pro- 
bang; and by various military and civil officials of the government 
of French Indo-China. 

Likewise eminently successful was the Cornelius Crane Pacific 
Expedition of Field Museum, the members of which returned in 
September after nearly ten months of cruising and collecting among 
the islands of the South Pacific, aboard Mr. Crane’s yacht, the 
Illyria. This expedition brought back approximately 18,000 zoologi- 
cal specimens, and also a few ethnological and geological speci- 
mens. A new species of rodent was discovered in the Galapagos 
Islands by this expedition. Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator 
of Reptiles, was leader of the scientific party. 

The Frederick H. Rawson-Field Museum Ethnological Expedi- 
tion to West Africa completed its work in Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa) where extensive and valuable collections were made, and 
proceeded to Nigeria (British West Africa) where work was to be 
continued in the early part of 1930. Reports from the leader of the 
expedition, Mr. W. D. Hambly, Assistant Curator of African Eth- 
nology, indicate that intensive studies were made of many tribes 
encountered during more than 10,000 miles of travel in Africa. 
More than 1,200 artifacts were collected in Angola alone; and valu- 
able data, still and motion pictures, and dictaphone records were 
obtained for ethnological research purposes. 

The Chancellor—Stuart-Field Museum Expedition to the South 
Pacific obtained rare zoological specimens, among them two of the 
giant lizard of Komodo, Dutch East Indies, and two of the reticu- 
lated python of Borneo, largest reptile known to science. The 
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expedition, sponsored and led by Mr. Philip M. Chancellor of Santa 
Barbara, California, is concluding its work and is expected home 
early in 1930. Mr. Norton Stuart, also of Santa Barbara, is co-leader. 
The Museum is greatly indebted to Mr. Chancellor for the interest in 
its work which led him to organize this expedition, which was entirely 
financed by him, and has resulted so splendidly. Mr. Chancellor has 
also kindly agreed to defray the cost of preparing some of the groups 
resulting from the expedition. 


One division of the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the 
Amazon is continuing work in Peru, where it probably will remain 
for several months of 1930. The main division, led by Dr. B. E. 
Dahigren, Acting Curator of Botany, returned in the autumn of 
1929 with several thousand specimens of the native flora of Brazil. 


The Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition to 
Mesopotamia completed its seventh season of excavations on the 
site of the ancient city of Kish, and will go into its eighth season of 
work during 1930. Field Museum’s participation in this expedi- 
tion is sponsored by Mr. Marshall Field. Valuable collections and 
archaeological data of extreme importance resulted from the 1929 
work. Professor Stephen Langdon continued as director of the 
expedition and Mr. L. C. Watelin as field director. 


The Harold White-John Coats Abyssinian Expedition of Field 
Museum, sponsored and led by Captain Harold A. White of New York 
and Major John Coats of Ayrshire, Scotland, obtained specimens of 
various animals for a large water hole group, and valuable miscel- 
laneous collections. The water hole group will be one of the largest 
and finest ever attempted in the Museum, and the institution owe 
much gratitude to Captain White and Major Coats for their contri- 
butions of money, time and work in connection with this expedition. 
To Negus Tafari Makonnen of Abyssinia, whose hearty cooperation 
helped vitally to make the expedition a su&gess, the Museum’s 
thanks and appreciation are also due. 

The Thorne-Graves—Field Museum Arctic Expedition, spon- 
sored and led by Mr. Bruce Thorne of Chicago and Mr. George 
Coe Graves II of New York, obtained a number of fine specimens of 
walrus and of Alaska caribou for proposed habitat groups. Indica- 
tions are that the walrus specimens will make possible a remarkably 
lifelike group. This opportunity is taken to express the appreciation 
of the Museum to Messrs. Thorne and Graves for financing and 
undertaking this expedition. To them, and also to Mr. Henry Graves, 
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Jr., the Museum is further indebted for a gift of funds to cover the 
eost of preparing the group. 

The Second Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to British 
Honduras, led by Mr. J. Eric Thompson, Assistant Curator of 
Central and South American Archaeology, returned with important 
collections of Maya artifacts, and much valuable information, re- 
sulting from research, which will be used in Museum publications. 


The Field Museum—Williamson Undersea Expedition to the 
Bahamas, working with special equipment for submarine explora- 
tion, obtained collections of undersea fauna and data for seven 
elaborate habitat groups to be constructed in the projected new 
Hall of Fishes. Mr. J. E. Williamson of New York was leader. 


Other expeditions and field work conducted during the year 
include the researches and photographing of botanical type speci- 
mens stil] in progress in Europe in charge of Mr. J. Francis Macbride 
of the Department of Botany, under an appropriation received from 
the Rockefeller Foundation; a botanical expedition in Peru in charge 
of Dr. August Weberbauer; an ornithological expedition to Arizona; 
a geological expedition to New Mexico which collected specimens 
representing the ancient extinct volcanoes of that state, and a 
zoological expedition in India. The last four were sponsored by 
Mr. Marshall Field, in addition to the other expeditions already 
alluded to which were made possible by the funds he provided. The 
zoological expedition in India was terminated by the unfortunate 
sudden death of its leader, Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe of Bombay. 
In addition to the preceding, parties from the Museum conducted 
paleontological field work in Indiana, and special work for the 
Department of Zoology in Canada. 

The eighteenth expedition to get under way is the Vernay—Lang 
Kalahari Expedition for Field Museum, which sailed for London on 
December 27, where final preparations will be made. Departure for 
Africa is scheduled for early in 1930. This expedition is financed by 
Mr. Arthur 8. Vernay of New York and London, and he will be one 
of the joint leaders. Associated with him in the leadership will be 
Mr. Herbert Lang, who is recognized as one of the foremost authori- 
ties on African mammals. Other members will be Captain B. E. H. 
Clifford, Imperial Secretary at Pretoria, Transvaal, British South 
Africa; Mr. W. Rudyerd Boulton, ornithologist, and Mr. Allan 
Chapman. A number of rare animals not now represented in the 
Museum's collections will be sought. One of the chief objectives 
will be specimens for a group of the beautiful giant sable antelope of 
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Angola. This opportunity is taken to express the gratitude of the 
Museum to Mr. Vernay for organizing and conducting this im- 
portant expedition, 

A misfortune befell the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedi- 
tion to Eastern Asia, in the death of Mr. Russell W. Hendee, young 
mammalogist of Brooklyn, New York, who was a member of the 
division which worked in French Indo-China. He died on June 6 at 
Vientiane, a victim of a tropical fever contracted in the unhealthful 
interior of that country. His passing was a sad loss not only to his 
companions but also to Field Museum and all who are interested in 
zoological exploration. In this field he had won a place which gave 
promise of unusual accomplishment in the future. Although he had 
no connection with Field Museum before the expedition started, it 
had been agreed that he should join its permanent Staff on his 
return. This agreement had been based upon the reputation he had 
gained as a student and graduate of the University of Iowa, as a 
collector of exhibition material in the Arctic for the Colorado 
Museum, and as a resourceful traveler and collector of scientific 
material in South America for the British Museum. 

The reputation which gained a place for Mr. Hendee on the 
Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition was more than borne out by his work 
with the expedition. In a few short months he won the respect and 
affection of his colleagues to an unusual degree. The amount and 
the character of the material collected by him, the skill and dexterity 
evidenced by his preparations, the accuracy of his records, the vari- 
ety of his interests, and the unselfishness of his devotion to his 
responsibilities all served to demonstrate that he was a man of rare 
ability. Skilled and experienced as a naturalist and preparator, 
possessing abundant energy, having both artistic and literary gifts, 
educated in science and, withal, having a personal character sym- 
pathetic, generous, loyal, and unassuming, he offered that happy 
combination of qualities needed to make the highest type of museum 
worker. 

The Trustees of the Museum have authorized a pension of $5,000 
to Mr. Hendee’s widow, to be paid at the rate of $1,000 per annum. 

Zoological, geological, and anthropological specimens were 
received by the Museum from the Central Asiatic Expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in which Field Museum 
cooperated. Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews led this expedition. 

The Museum's operating deficit for the year 1929 was $108,274.95, 
During the year the Museum was the recipient of many benefactions, 
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and it is fitting here to renew the expression of thanks to all who 
have made contributions in money and material. 


Acknowledgments of contributions of funds follow herewith: 

Mr. Frederick H. Rawson made gifts totaling $20,000. One of 
$10,000 was for the purpose of conducting an expedition to Angola 
and Nigeria, West Africa, to collect ethnological material and make 
ethnological studies among the natives, and the other, also of $10,000, 
is to be devoted toward the expense of preparing and installing the 
proposed Hall of Prehistoric Man which will contain several large 
groups and various related collections. 

Mr. Samuel Insull also made a gift of $10,000 towards the fund 
being accumulated for the proposed Hall of Prehistoric Man. 

Mr. Silas H. Strawn contributed the sum of $5,000, which 


amount has likewise been added to the fund for this hall. 


Mr. William J. Chalmers contributed $521 for the purchase of 
thirty-four specimens of minerals for the William J. Chalmers Crystal 
Collection. 

The late Mrs. Julius Rosenwald contributed, before her death, 
the sum of $50,000. Mrs. Rosenwald placed no restriction upon 
this gift, which has been designated as “The Mrs. Julius Rosenwald 
Fund,” the income from which will be used for such purposes as the 
Board of Trustees may approve. 

Mrs. James Nelson Raymond made a further contribution of 
$3,000 towards the operating expenses of the James Nelson and 
Anna Louise Raymond Publie School and Children’s Lecture 
Division. 

Mr. Marshall Field contributed $165,567 during the year. Of 
this amount $100,000 represents his annual gift to the Museum, and 
$65,567 was given to pay part of the operating deficit of the Museum. 
Mr. Field also arranged to add $100,000 to his annual contribution 
for the year 1930 in order to take care of the anticipated deficit for 
that year, which will make his total contribution $200,000 for 
1930. 

President Stanley Field contributed a total of $110,079.50. ‘This 
amount was given in four different contributions: one of $52,844.75 
was made towards the liquidation of the building fund deficit; one 
of $20,000 and another of $22,707.25 were made to cover part of the 
operating deficit of the Museum for the year 1929; and the fourth 
contribution, amounting to $14,527.50, was to cover the operating 
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expenses of the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories 
during 1929. 

“A Friend of the Museum” contributed $12,500 for the Field 
Museum-Williamson Undersea Expedition to the Bahamas, to col- 
lect undersea material for marine life groups: to make photographs, 
sketches, and color notes, and to procure other data for portraying 
undersea scenes and life. This expedition was in operation during 
the spring and summer. 

Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., made a further contribution of 
$2,789 for the purchase of gem specimens for H.N. Higinbotham Hall. 

The American Friends of China made a further contribution of 
$077.50, representing one-half of the dues received by the society 
during the year 1929. 

Mr. Martin G. Schwab made a gift of $300 to be used towards 
the purchase of an imperial ceremonial silk robe from China. 

The late Mr. Chauncey Keep provided in his will a legacy of 
$50,000 for Field Museum. 

The late Katherine L. Andrin provided in her will a legacy of 
$5,000 for the Museum. 

The merits of a plan by which Field Museum would make 
photographs of more or less inaccessible type specimens of tropical 
and South American plants in foreign herbaria, and distribute copies 
of such photographs to herbaria of other institutions, were recog- 
nized, and the plan was endorsed by leading botanists. The project 
was then laid before the Rockefeller Foundation which generously 
appropriated $15,000 to cover the expenses of carrying it out during 
1929, 1930 and 1931, a contribution for which the Museum is deeply 
grateful. Under the provisions of this fund Assistant Curator 
J. Francis Maebride was sent to Berlin to make photographs of the 
many types of South American plants which are in the collections 
of the Botanical Garden and Museum of Berlin. Most encouraging 
reports as to the success of this work have been received from him. 
In connection with the same project, Dr. B. E. Dahlgren, Acting 
Curator of Botany, while in Brazil as leader of the Marshall Field 
Botanical Expedition to the Amazon, took the opportunity for 
making a large number of photographs of type specimens in institu- 
tions of that country. 

The South Park Commissioners turned over to the Museum 
$222,220.52, representing the amount due the Museum under the 
tax levy authorized for this purpose by the state legislature, Of 
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this amount, $72,220.52 was in cash payments made in the usual 
way by the Commissioners, and the balance of $150,000 was from 
the sale of tax anticipation warrants upon which the Museum will 
pay the interest until the warrants have been redeemed by actual 
tax payments. 

As has been the case every year since the Museum was founded, 
many friends of the institution have generously contributed material 
for the collections of the various Departments. Such gifts are 
deeply appreciated, as they help to make it possible for the Museum 
to expand its usefulness, and they indicate the constant active 
interest taken in the institution by its friends. Among outstanding 
gifts of this kind received during 1929 were two unique mortuary 
Chinese clay figures of horsewomen engaged in playing polo, pre- 
sented by Mr. Earle H. Reynolds of Chicago; three rare Chinese 
carvings presented by Dr. I, W. Drummond of New York: a Japanese 
wooden saddle, elegantly lacquered, given by Colonel A. A. Sprague; 
two bird paintings by the artist Fuertes, also presented by Colonel 
Sprague; three valuable specimens of cut gems presented by Mr. 
Richard T. Crane, Jr.; thirty-four specimens of crystals presented by 
Mr. William J. Chalmers for addition to the collection of crystals to 
which he has contributed year after year; forty-nine specimens of 
gems presented by Mrs. Joseph W. Work of Evanston, Illinois; 
important paleontological collections from Mr. and Mrs. William 
and Toodie Bower and Mr. Franklin Bower of Argos, Indiana, from 
Former Judge George Bedford of Morris, Illinois, and from Mr. 
Henry Gebauer of Chicago; specimens of a stoat and a wildcat pre- 
sented by Lord Astor of London; a sea-elephant skeleton given by 
Hagenbeck Brothers of Stellingen, Germany; two specimens of a 
very rare lizard from the Kalahari Desert presented by Dr. W. J. 
Cameron of Chicago; and a collection of old California Indian bas- 
kets, presented by Mr. Homer E. Sargent of Pasadena, California. 


In addition to the above, noteworthy collections and specimens 
for the various Departments were received as gifts from many 
other individuals and institutions, among whom are the following: 
Mr. Herbert J. Devine, New York; Mr. Julian Armstrong, Chicago; 
Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, Chicago; Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr, Lon- 
don; Oxford University; Mr. H. C. Benke, Chicago: the Garfield 
Park Conservatory; Yale University; Purdue University; Illinois 
State Museum; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad; 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana); Mr. F. J. W. Schmidt, Stanley, 
Wisconsin; Mr. Frederick H. Rawson, Chicago; the General Bio- 
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logical Supply House, Chicago; Mr. E. B. Williamson, Bluffton, 
Indiana; Dr. A. R. Emerson, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. 8. Yamagata, 
Chicago; Ichabod T. Williams and Sons, New York; the F. B. 
Williams Cypress Company, Patterson, Louisiana; the Pickrel 
Walnut Company, St. Louis; the Panhandle Lumber Company, Spirit 
Lake, Idaho; the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
Chicago, and the All-American Mohawk Radio Corporation, Chicago. 
These are but a few of the many contributors. A complete list of 
them and their gifts appears in the List oF ACCESSIONS beginning 
on page 170, and detailed descriptions of the various gifts appear 
in the section of this Report under the heading ACCESSIONS, begin- 
ning on page 93. 

By bequest the Museum received the important private herba- 
rium of the late Robert Ridgway, of Olney, Illinois. Consisting of 
some 4,000 specimens, this collection is a valuable addition to the 
Museum's Illinois Herbarium. 

In addition to gifts and bequests, the Museum, as usual, added 
extensively to its collections through exchanges with other institu- 
tions, and through purchases. Details of such acquisitions will also 
be found in the section of this Report dealing with ACCESSIONS 
(page 93) and they are listed in the List oF ACCESSIONS (page 170). 

The plans for the Hall of Prehistoric Man, material for which 
was collected by Assistant Curator Henry Field in Europe in 1927 
(see Annual Report for 1928, pages 423-425), were perfected, and 
a contract for the life-size groups has been made with Mr. Frederick 
Blaschke, the sculptor who accompanied Mr. Field on his expedi- 
tion to Europe. Mr. Blaschke is now at work on the groups in his 
studio at Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New York. The object of this hall 
is to illustrate the development of prehistoric man of western 
Europe from earliest geologic times down to about 10,000 B.c. 
The hall will contain nine life-size groups, and seven cases devoted 
to casts of human remains and the contemporary fauna, as well 
as artifacts made by prehistoric man in flint and bone. 

During the summer, the Director, accompanied by Mr. Joseph N. 
Field, son of President Stanley Field, made a trip to all the principal 
countries of Europe, visiting the important museums for purposes 
of studying their methods, and for effecting contacts that would 
result in wider exchange relations between them and Field Museum. 

Towards the end of the year plans were completed for the 
publication by the Museum of a small monthly bulletin for Mem- 
bers, to be known as Field Museum News. Preparations were made 
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to issue the first number in January, 1930. By this means it is 
believed the membership will be kept in constant closer touch with 
the activities of the Museum. The Director will be editor; the 
Curators will be contributing editors, and the managing editor will 
be Mr. H. B. Harte of the Division of Public Relations. The bulletin 
will be printed by the Museum's Division of Printing. 

An unprecedented number of publications was issued by the 
Museum during 1929, the speeding up of this work being made 
possible by the employment of seven additional printers, and operat- 
ing the Museum's printing plant on both day and night shifts. 

It is pleasing to record that Dr. Charles E. Hellmayr, Associate 
Curator of Birds, was awarded the Brewster Medal of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union for his work in the continuation of the late 
Charles B. Cory’s Birds of the Americas and for his list, Birds of 
Northeastern Brazil. 


Professor Roy L. Moodie of Santa Monica, California, was 
authorized by the Museum to prepare a study of the mummified 
animals of Egypt in Field Museum, for publication as an appendix 
to his general report on the Museum’s mummies. This work is 
based on research conducted by means of the Museum's X-ray 
equipment, presented several years ago by President Stanley Field. 


An important contact with the public was made through a series 
of fourteen radio broadcastings about the Museum and its activities, 
given, one a week, by the Director, the Curators and other members 
of the scientific staff over the Prairie Farmer station, WLS, in 
cooperation with the Chicago Daily Journal. 


Groups of students heard lectures on prehistoric life by Mr. 
Elmer 8. Riggs, Associate Curator of Paleontology, some of these 
being given in the exhibition halls, and some outside the Museum. 


Associate Curator of Geology Henry W. Nichols gave a brief 
lecture on local geology before the local section of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in the work of all Depart- 
ments and Divisions of the Museum during the year. All such 
activities as enlargement of collections, installations of new exhibits, 
reinstallations and improvements of older exhibits, improvement 
and enlargement of study collections and facilities, cataloguing, 
inventorying and labeling, scientific research into various subjects, 
and general public service in answering inquiries which come in on 
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various subjects within the scope of the Museum, have been per- 
formed on a large scale. Details of all such work appear elsewhere 
in this Report. 

The educational activities of the Museum were conducted with 
gratifying success. The usual spring and autumn courses of free 
illustrated lectures on science and travel by eminent explorers and 
scientists were given for the general public in the James Simpson 
Theatre of the Museum, and also a series of special lectures for 
Members. These were well attended, as shown in a subsequent 
section of this Report (page 32). 

The Department of the N. W. Harris Public School Extension 
eontinued its work of circulating traveling cases containing natural 
history and economic exhibits among the schools of Chicago. As 
has been the case each year since this Department was organized, 
the number of cases in use and the number of schools and other 
centers served have been increased to a noteworthy degree (see 
page 155). 

The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Public School and 
Children’s Lecture Division of the Museum conducted its various 
activities with the same gratifying response on the part of children, 
school authorities and teachers, which they have been accorded 
in other years. These activities include the sending of extension 
lecturers with lantern slides to the schools; the presentation of series 
of free motion picture and other educational entertainments for 
children in the James Simpson Theatre during the spring, summer 
and autumn; conducting of tours of the exhibits for groups of chil- 
dren, and other activities treated at length in another section of this 
Report devoted particularly to this Division (page 34). 

The guide-lecture tours for adults conducted twice daily, except 
on Saturdays and Sundays, were continued throughout the year 
with notable success in the number of persons participating and the 
wide variety of subjects covered. As in the past special service of 
this type for groups requesting it, as well as the regular public 
service, was made available. 

_ The Library of the Museum has seen an expansion in the collec- 
tions of important and valuable reference works on its shelves, and 
its services both to the Staff of the Museum and to the general 
public have continued to be fruitful (see page 45). 


Much important work has been accomplished in such Divisions 
of the Museum as Public Relations, Printing, Photography, Roent- 
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genology, Illustration and Memberships. Detailed accounts of the 
work of all these, as well as of the previously mentioned Depart- 
ments and Divisions, will be found in various other sections of this 
Report. 

In the death of Mr. Chauncey Keep, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, on August 12, 1929, the Museum suffered a serious loss. 
Mr. Keep had been a Trustee since 1915. He was also an Honorary 
Member, a Corporate Member and a Life Member. In tribute to 
his memory the Board of Trustees adopted the following resolution 
on September 16: 

“The Board of Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History 
pauses to do homage to the memory of Mr. Chauncey Keep, whose 
death on August 12, 1929, at the age of seventy-six years, removed 
from its membership one whose valuable and memorable service had 
made him an outstanding character in the industrial and financial 
life of Chicago. 

“Mr. Keep became a member of the Board in 1915 and served 
as a member of the Finance Committee. Thus for the past fourteen 
years he has been intimately associated with the development of 
the Museum. Possessed of a clear and comprehensive intellect, 
his counsel and aid were of incalculable service to this institution. 

“Mr. Keep had a charm and a kindly manner, as well as a vigorous 
personality, which endeared him to all with whom he came in 
contact. His interest in the welfare and mission of Field Museum 
of Natural History was manifested not only by his labors for it, 
which continued during his long illness, but by generous gifts to it 
during his life and by a bequest of $50,000 at the time of his death. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this expression of our admiration 
and esteem for Mr. Keep, and our grief at his passing and the loss 
of his counsel and companionship be preserved on the permanent 
records of the Board. 

“And be it further resolved that our deep sympathy be conveyed 
to the members of his family in their bereavement and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to his widow.” 

There were a number of changes in the Museum Staff during the 
year by resignations and new appointments. Also, creation of a 
number of new positions made necessary a number of additions to 
the personnel. 

Dr. William D. Strong resigned his post as Assistant Curator of 
North American Ethnology and Archaeology. Dr. Paul S. Martin, 
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formerly of the staff of the Public Museum, Milwaukee, and the 
Colorado State Museum, Denver, was appointed Assistant Curator 
of North American Archaeology. 

Mr. Walter A. Weber, who accompanied the Cornelius Crane 
Pacific Expedition as artist and ornithologist, upon his return was 
appointed as Artist and Assistant in the Department of Zoology. 
Mr. Dwight Davis was appointed as an Assistant in Osteology. 

Mrs. Margaret F. Pyatt, Chief of the Raymond Division Staff, 
resigned, and Miss Margaret M. Cornell, her senior assistant, was 
promoted to fill the position. Miss Miriam Wood and Mr. Gordon 
S. Pearsall are new guide-lecturers appointed during the year. Miss 
Mary Louise Smith was also appointed as a guide-lecturer, but 
resigned shortly, due to ill health. Mr. Alfred L. Hertel, guide- 
lecturer, severed his connection with the Museum. 

Mr. Douglas W. Gibson, purchasing agent, resigned, and his 
place was filled by the appointment of Mr. J. L. Jones. 

Mr. Lorenz Risili was employed for work in the Stanley Field 
Plant Reproduction Laboratories, and Mr. Philip C. Orr and Mr. 
Sven Dorf were employed as preparators in vertebrate paleontology. 

Mr. Thurston Wright, assistant bird taxidermist, resigned, and 
his place was filled by the appointment of Mr. John W. Moyer. 
Mr. Klaus Abegg was employed as a taxidermist’s assistant. 

In the Division of Printing, a proofreader, a pressman, a makeup 
man, compositors, and one bindery girl were added to the working 
foree. This increased personnel has made possible more efficient 
work, and has enabled publications and exhibition labels to be 
printed which had previously been delayed because of insufficient 
help. 

Mr. G. 8. Wittrock was given a temporary appointment to per- 
form the work of the Custodian of the Herbarium during the absence, 
due to ill health, of the regular Custodian, Mr. Carl Neuberth. 

Volunteer services without pay were rendered in the Department 
of Zoology by Mr. Daniel Clark and Mr. G. C. Hixon. 

The title of Mr. Clifford C. Gregg was changed from General 
Assistant to Assistant to the Director. 

Second Sergeant of the Guards Charles Kuhn was placed on the 
Museum's pension payroll, following his retirement from active 
duty after nearly thirty-six years’ service. 

Following the death of Mr. Joseph Schmitz, monotype operator 
in the Division of Printing, the sum of $3,000, representing insurance 
under the Museum Pension Fund, was paid to his widow. 


| 
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The newspapers, as in past years, have accorded the Museum 
wholehearted cooperation in its publicity campaign carried on for 
the information of the public and to attract visitors to the institu- 
tion. Not only the press of Chicago, but newspapers and press 
associations all over the country have devoted more space to 
Museum activities than ever before. Outstanding news and photo- 
graphs from the Museum were given international circulation also. 


As in the past the Museum has been fortunate in having various 
powerful advertising media opened to it without charge. It has been 
advertised in posters displayed by local transportation companies, 
by using space given in theatre and opera programs, and by the 
distribution of Museum direction folders by railroads and other 
transportation companies, hotels, civic associations, and other organ- 
izations. 


Grateful acknowledgment is hereby extended to those in charge 
of the various enterprises which have thus given generous assistance 
in promoting public interest in the Museum. The details of adver- 
tising and publicity are to be found in this Report under the heading 
Drviston OF PUBLIC RELATIONS (page 157). 

Much of the material comprising the transportation exhibits, 
formerly shown in Field Museum when it was located in Jackson 
Park, was this year turned over to the new Museum of Science 
and Industry, founded by Julius Rosenwald. This material had 
never been exhibited in the present building, due to the limitation 
of Field Museum’s scope to the natural sciences. Practically all 
of the transportation material is involved in the transfer to the 
Museum of Science and Industry. It will form the nucleus of an 
instructive and interesting exhibit in the new museum, and its 
removal from Field Museum has made available a large amount 
of additional space excellently adaptable for exhibition purposes. 

A large number of publications, which are duplicates of ones on 
the shelves of Field Museum's Library, or are for other reasons no 
longer useful to this Museum, were distributed to other institutions 
to which they would prove valuable. Among such institutions are 
the Museum of Science and Industry, the Shedd Aquarium, and the 
University of Chicago. Still other such material was redistributed 
to the institutions from which it was originally obtained. 

Early in the year it was decided to insure the Museum building 


against fire, and its contents against loss or damage by fire, water 
or theft. The insurance firm of Marsh and McLennan was employed 
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to inspect the premises and make recommendations. In order to 
obtain the lowest possible rate of insurance the Museum carried out 
certain recommendations made by the engineers of that firm after 
they had completed a most thorough examination of the building, 
and had made a study of the institution’s operating requirements 
and the practices involved in carrying them on. These recommen- 
dations were followed at a total expense of $7,433.06, and the 
Museum agreed to replace gradually all wooden shelving and cab- 
inets of wood with others of fireproof materials. A thorough house 
cleaning of accumulated hazardous material was made. There were 
installed in various parts of the building forty-four watchmen’s 
patrol service stations, a fire alarm system consisting of fifteen sta- 
tions, two annunciator gongs, forty-five chemical fire extinguishers, 
and sprinkler systems for the pressroom of the Division of Printing, 
and for the paint and carpenter shops. Fireproof doors with 
approved closures were installed in the pressroom, paint, carpenter 
and electrician’s shops. A fireproof partition with approved gravity 
sliding door was built around the woodworking machinery in Room 
38 (workshop of Department of Anthropology) on the third floor. 
A vault for storing supplies of a hazardous nature used In taxidermy 
was built on the fourth floor. A total of approximately 7,500 feet 
of fire hose was purchased and connected with fifty-three risers. 

Insurance for $5,000,000 on the building, and $2,500,000 on its 
contents, was placed. While it is impossible to determine the actual 
value of the contents, an estimate of $50,000,000 would not seem 
too high. The actual value of the building would be approximately 
$7,000,000. However, the amount of insurance placed to be 
adequate to assure a proper measure of protection against what 
seems the most likely maximum of hazard. 

Maintenance and improvement in the Museum received their 
proper attention during the year. The growing needs of the institu- 
tion, requiring, a3 they do, frequent extensive improvements and 
additions to keep pace with the increasing demands of the Depart- 
ments, are an indicator of the rapid and constant development of 
the Museum. More and more each year the Museum is i 
better equipped to perform all of its necessary labor, including not 
only that for technical and scientific purposes, but that for ordinary 
maintenance work as well. 

Among the improvements may be mentioned the construction 
of six built-in cases in Ernest R. Graham Hall of Historical Geology. 
These were built to house the following groups: Neanderthal Man 
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(already installed), Titanotheres, Mesohippus, restoration of a Car- 
boniferous forest, Cambrian sea life, and Ordovician sea life. 

Construction of a case 43’ 6” wide, 21’ 11” deep and 22’ high 
was nearly completed at the south end of Carl E. Akeley Memorial 
Hall. This case will be devoted to the group of African animals at 
a water hole to be prepared from specimens obtained by the Harold 
White-John Coats Abyssinian Expedition. 

Nineteen large cases and three small ones in Akeley Hall, con- 
taining African mammal habitat groups, were remodeled and fitted 
with back panels of light color, and with transoms and illuminat- 
ing hoods for individual lighting. These cases were regrouped and 
backed to the walls, thus creating a much wider central aisle in the 
hall. 

By remodeling twelve A-shaped cases in Albert W. Harris Hall 
to a uniform height and fitting new tops to them, provision was 
made for a very satisfactory installation of reptiles. 

Thirty-seven floor cases have been provided for the reinstallation 
of certain Egyptological material in Hall J. Of these, twenty-one 
are remodeled old cases, and the balance new. Each is equipped with 
a specially designed top for individual lighting. 

An individually lighted wall case more than twenty-five feet 
long, about four feet high, and one foot deep was made in the 
Museum shops for installation of the Egyptian papyri. 

Two cases, one for reinstallation of the reproduction of a pine- 
apple plant and the other for exhibiting a fruit cluster of the sago 
palm, were purchased. 

A case, 108 feet long and two and one-half feet deep, was built 
and installed on the south wall of Hall J (Egyptian archaeology). 
It will be used for the exhibition of Coptic textiles. Illumination is 
provided within the case, but entirely outside the range of vision. 

The case, which for many years has contained a large ancient 
Egyptian boat, was remodeled and furnished with means for lighting 
its interior. 

Special lights were installed for stair lighting at the west entrance 
leading to the James Simpson Theatre. 

Following out the line of improvement begun a little more than 
a year ago of constructing steel and plaster partitions between the 
zoological exhibition halls, there were thirty-eight such partitions 
built between Halls 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
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Insulating panels were installed in windows of Halls 3, 15, 27 
and 30, and the draperies which covered those windows were per- 
manently removed. 

All of the twenty-four windows and ninety-six transoms in the 
bridge corridors connecting exhibition halls on the second floor were 
bricked up and plastered. These bridges are now available as addi- 
tional and desirable exhibition areas. 

A program of painting the exhibition halls was begun. Fourteen - 
halls, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 21, 22, 30 and C, were done. 
In addition, eleven departmental offices and workrooms, the Presi- 
dent's reception room, and the Director’s and Auditor's three-room 
suites of offices were painted. The outside of all windows and the 
inside of windows on the fourth floor were painted. Many other 
painting jobs of smaller magnitude but of much importance were 
also done. 

The rope guard around the elephant group in Stanley Field 
Hall, which had proved unsatisfactory, was removed, and in its 
place was built a wooden base finished with naturized rubber 
flooring. 

The Frank W. Gunsaulus Japanese Collections, which formerly 
oceupied Hall 30, were removed to a new location recently made 
available in the west half of Hall C on the ground floor. In this 
Place it was possible to arrange the exhibition cases to better ad- 
vantage than in the former location. The name, Frank W. Gunsaulus 
Hall, has been transferred from the old hall to the new one. 


The two rooms which had formed Hall 30 were made into one 
large room by the removal of the partition which separated them. 
Two large openings, architecturally treated to conform with the 
entrances to adjacent halls, were made..The hall will be devoted 
to the exhibition of Chinese jade objects representing all periods, 

light walnut cases, each with an illuminating hood, were purchased 
for the installation of the jade collections. 

Provision for the better display of the Museum's post cards, 
publications and photographs was made by the construction of two 
wooden stands with display racks in the northeast and northwest 
corners of Stanley Field Hall near the main entrance. These stands 
are of cabinet workmanship and designed in keeping with the charac- 
ter of the exhibition cases of the hall. 

Foreseeing the future need for additional exhibition space on the 
main floor, there was cleared for this purpose Hall 12, which had 
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been occupied for some years as a classroom by the Art Research 
Classes conducted in cooperation with the Art Institute of Chicago. 
In its place, quarters were provided for these classes in the west 
portion of Hall B on the ground floor. The classes have found the 
new quarters more suitable for their purposes than the old ones. 

Better and increased storage facilities were added to the Depart- - 
ments of Anthropology, Botany, Geology and Zoology. 

An unused portion of the transformer room was converted into 
a storeroom for North and South American archaeological material. 
It has a floor area of 1,225 square feet, and is fitted with 4,545 square 
feet of adjustable metal shelving. 

The Department of Botany was provided with three blocks of 
steel herbarium cases, each 9’ 2" x 3’ 5" x T’ 3". Each block consists 
of eight compartments with thirty-two pigeonholes to each com- 
partment. 

To insure systematic and safe storage of paleontological material 
awaiting preparation for exhibition or study purposes, twenty-five 
steel cabinets, each fitted with a metal shelf and two drawers on 
roller bearings, were provided. These cabinets havea total capacity 
of 1,000 cubic feet. 

The Department of Zoology was supplied with increased storage 
facilities for birds and mammals by the addition of thirty-two 
large steel storage cabinets having a total of 1,880 trays. Storage 
accommodations for all mammal bones now in the Department of 
Zoology, and for all it is likely to acquire over a long period of time, 
have been erected along the west passage of the fourth floor. For 
this purpose forty-eight steel cabinets—each 5’ x 4’ x 6’ 8", with 
steel shelves and drawers on roller bearings, and with a door in front 
and back of each cabinet—were installed. The doors close in on 
thick moth-proof felt. 

A fur storage vault consisting of three gas-tight, mechanically 
ventilated, fireproof rooms, with a floor area of 1,650 sduare feet, 
was built on a mezzanine occupying the full width of the north end 
of the taxidermists’ shop on the fourth floor. Under the west end of 
this fur storage space, and on a level with the floor of the taxider- 
mists’ shop, there has been built a soundproof and non-vibrating 
room with a floor area of 350 square feet to accommodate machines 
for dressing and cleaning furs. The centralization of these requisites 
in the Museum’s main taxidermy shop will greatly increase efficiency. 
All wooden shelving and cabinets in the taxidermy shop were 
replaced with steel ones. 
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Near the boiler-room there was built a fireproof macerating and 
degreasing room with three gas-fired tanks. With this greatly needed 
addition it now will be possible for the Division of Osteology to take 
care of the present large and steadily increasing number of skulls 
and other skeletal material. 

On the first and ground floors of the Museum 300-watt glassteel 
lighting fixtures to the number of 349 were installed, in Halls 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 18, 15, 18, 21, B and C. Approximately 100 
exhibition cases, in Halls 16, 22, 30, 36, 38, D and J, were wired and 
equipped for lighting. 

Tuck pointing was carried on during 1929 along all of the north 
side of the Museum building, with the exception of one very small 
area; along all of the west side except for a small part which had 
been done previously; and on the southwest corner of the central 
pavilion. Approximately one-half of the walls of the building now 
remains to be tuck pointed. 

The coal conveyor was overhauled and put in good condition. 
Brickwork on the boilers was repaired, and fourteen tubes were re- 
placed in two of the boilers. Steam for heating was furnished to the 
Shedd Aquarium from December 27, 1928, to March 22, 1929, and 
again from October 11, 1929, to the end of the year and continuing 
into 1930. Steam was furnished to the building on Soldier Field 
from November 21 to 27, 1929. 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


GENERAL LECTURES.—The Museum’s fifty-first and fifty-second 
courses of free lectures for the public were given in the James 
Simpson Theatre on Saturday afternoons during the spring and 
autumn months. They were illustrated by motion pictures and 
stereopticon slides. Following are the programs of both courses: 


Firty-rirst Free Lecture Course 

February 23—Four Years at the Courts of the Sultans of Java. 

Mr. Tassilo Adam, ethnologist of the Dutch East Indies. 
March 2—From Cairo to the Cape. 

Captain Carl von offman, F.R.G.S., New York. 
March 9—Man-hunting in the J ’ 

Commander George M. Dyott, F.R.G.S., New York. 
March 16—Camera-hunting on the Continental Divide. 

Mr. William L. Finley, American Nature Association. 
March 23—Prehistoric Man in America. 

Mr. Barnum Brown, American Museum of Natural History. 
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March 20—B », Zion and the Grand Canyons. 
iii wei se with Lumiere Autochrome plates.) 
C. Schneider, member of the Sierra Club, 


April See aa of the Gods. 
Mr. André Roosevelt, New York. 


April 1% Recent Explorations in Time and Space. 
Professor Forest Ray Moulton, astronomer, Chicago, 


April mp —-tn che Cellars of the World. 
Mr. Russel! T. Neville, cave explorer, Kewanee, [linols, 


April 27—Indian Winter in the Labrador 
Dr. William Duncan Strong, Al hte of the Rawson— 
MacMillan Subarctic Expedition 1 for Field Museum. 


FIFTY-SECOND Free Lecture Course 
October 65—Formoea—The Island Beautiful. 
Mr. Clarence Griffin, saeneieens 
October ees paace rs Geologic Hist 


liver C oro Ciratoe of Geol Field Mi 
af Neuael tees, ose Rai 


October 19—Wild Flowers and T 
Mr. Guy C. Caldwell, American Nature Association. 


October gg and Neighbor Worlds. 
Dr. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of Natural History, 
November 2—Lands of the Sun. 
Mr. Frederick Monsen, Pasadena, California. 


November $—Zulu Tribe. 
Captain Carl von Hoffman, F.R.G.S., New York. 


November igi it —— of Peru. 
nes Cushman Murphy, American Museum of Natural 


November 23—Explorations and Exeavations at Chichen-Itzi, Yucatan, and 
Uasxactun, Guatemala 
Dr. Sylvants G. Morley, Carnegie Institution, Washing- 


ton, 

November 20—Through Southern Abyssinia. 
Mr, C. J. Albrecht, t of Zool Field Museum of 
Natural History, me of the Harold White-John Coats 


Abyssinian Expetition af Field Museum. 

December T—Along the Floor of the Ocean for Field Museum. 
Mr. J. E. Williamson, leader of the Field Museum-Williamson 
Undersea Expedition to the Bahamas. 


The total attendance at these twenty lectures was 26,199. 

In addition to the regular spring and autumn courses, the follow- 
ing special lectures were given for Members of Field Museum: 
January Rag wos n Wile under the Sea. 


New York. 
November $Lan 3 the Sun. 
Mr, Frederick Monsen, Pasadena, California. 


November 10—Zulu Tribe. 
Captain Carl von Hoffman, F.R.G.8., New York. 
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November 17—Bird ee of P 
bert ahve Murphy, American Museum of Natural 
November 2 Raper and Excavations at Chichen-Itzi, Yucatan, and 
Guatemala. 


Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C. 


December 1—Trailing the Giant Panda on the Chinese-Tib pone begs Cal 
Mr. it riage da and Mr. C. Suydam Cuttin ew York, 
members of the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts dition to 
Eastern Azsia for Field Museum. 

December §8—Along mes Floor of the Ocean for Field Museu 
Mr. J. E. Williamson, New York, leader of the Field Museum— 
Williamson Undersea Expedition 'to the Bahamas. 


December 15—The Kingdom of the Million Elephants and the White Parasol. 
(A remote province of In eer gee where pioneer scientific work 
was done by members of the William Kelley-Roosevelts 
Expedition for Field Museum, and where He distinguished 

page is oy gave his life for the cause of sci ce.) 

Mr. d J. Coolidge, Jr., F.R.G.S., Bihar leader of the 
Indo-China division of the expedition, 

The total attendance at these eight special lectures was 7,384. 
The total number of lectures for adults was twenty-eight, and 
the total attendance at them was 33,583. 


JAMES NELSON AND ANNA LOUISE RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE DIVISION 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHILDREN.—The James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Public School and Children’s Lecture Fund made 
possible the continuation of lecture and entertainment work among 
children, both in the Museum and outside in schools and camps. 

Series of entertainments on Saturdays were offered as usual in 
the spring and autumn months, and a summer series on Thursdays 
was given during July and August. Following are the programs of 
these three series of entertainments: 


Seeinc Course 

February 25—Piecea of China. 
March 2—The Delta of the Nile,* 

In and about Cairo.* 

A Trip down the Nile.* 

The Cabbage Butterfly. 

Brooding Chickens, 
March %&—Romance of Rubber. 

Our Dog Frienda. 

Yosemite's New Roads. 

Quaint People and Queer Places. 
March 16—Rome, the Eternal City.* 

Naples and Vesuvius,* 

The Buried City.* 

Our Animals and How They Help Us. 
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March 23—Story of Our National Park. 
Earthquakes. 
Birds of Prey. 
Felling Forest Giants. 
March 30—King Alfonso’s Busy Day.* 
Gibraltar.* 
Ronda and Granada.* 
Invading “Musky” Land. 
Tigers of the North. 
April 6—Familiar Foods from Foreign Lands. 
The Great White North. 
April 18—Scottish Tidbits.* 
Emerald Isle.* 
White-tail Deer in the Adirondacks, 
The Horse and Man. 
National Bird Refuges. 
April 20—Arctic and Tropic Houses. 
Arctic and Tropic Boats and Fishermen. 
Wild Flowers. 
April 27—Where Salmon Leap. 
A Cruise to the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
(By courtesy of fie Norwegian America Steomehip Line.) 
"In cooperation with ““Topay Turvy Times" department of the Chicago Daily News, which broad- 
cast a “Trip around the Wi WALAG radio station. 


The total attendance at these ten entertainments was 13,505. 


Autumn CoURSE 
Oetober 5—Sea Birds. 
Seals 


Little People of the Sea. 
The International Ice Patrol. 
October 12—Columbus,* 
Philadelphia. 
October 19—The Panama Canal. 
Pillars of Salt. 
Some Wild Babies. 
The Spider. 
The Ant-lion. 
October 26—ITllustrated talk, “Earth and Neighbor Worlds.” 
Dr. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of Natural History. 
She's Wild. 
From “Paddy” to Bowl. 
In a Drop of Water. 


November 2—The Story of Steel. 


November 9—Nesting of the Sea Turtle. 
The Cruise of the Princess Pat. 


November 16—Our Chicago. . 
Story of the Four Seasons. 
November 23—Beautiful Catalina. 
The Clif Dwellers, 
Berber Mountain Peoples, 
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November 80—King Snow Holds Court. 
Roads to Wonderland. 

The Pilgrims.* 

December 7—Illustrated talk, “Giants of Long Ago.” 

“Chauncey Keep gift to Field Museum. 

The total attendance for the autumn course of entertainments 
was 18,554. The total attendance for the spring and autumn 
course together was 32,059. 

To help meet the needs of the children for wholesome entertain- 
ments during the summer months, a series consisting of tours of 
the exhibits, and motion pictures and story hours in the James 
Simpson Theatre, was presented, as follows: 


SUMMER PRocRams 
July 11—Tour—Indians of Plateau and Desert. 
Motion Pictures: 


July 18—Story Hour—“Ptahhote the Ka 
ae Sai Pp, the Egyptian Boy. 


July  25—Tour—a Trip to Java, Borneo and Sumatra. 
Motion Pictures: 
Strange Prayers. 
Maizok of the South Seas. 
August 1—Tour—South American Plants and Animals. 
Motion Pictures: 


August Hour—“Mistana ish Visits His Blood-brother in the West.” 
0 with colored pictures.) 
Tour—Farmer, Hunter, and Fisher Indians. 
August 15—Tour—African Plants, Animals, and Peoples, 
Motion Pictures: 
An Ancient Art. 
Murder. 
Bits of Africa. 
Sacred Baboon. 
A Jungle Orphan. 


This series helped to solve the vacation problem for many 
parents and leaders of children’s organizations. Many favorable 
comments, and requests for a similar program for the summer of 
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1930, have been received. The total number of groups eoming for 
this series was twenty-four, and the attendance was 7,236. Of this 
number 4,725 represents the theatre attendance, and 2,611 the tour 
attendance. 


Two special motion picture programs were given during the 
month of February: 
February 12—Abraham Lincoln. 
My Mother. 


My Father. 
The Call to Arms. 


February 22—George Washington. 
Yorktown. 
Alexander Hamilton. 


Due to the crowds, it was necessary to show each three times. 
The total attendance for the two special programs was 9,050. 


In all, twenty-eight different programs were offered free to the 
children of the city and suburbs during the year, and the total 
attendance at these was 48,445. . 


In addition to the cooperation with “Topsy Turvy Times” of the 
Chicago Daily News, the following assisted by giving the programs 
publicity in newspaper articles and radio broadcasts: the Chicago 
Daily News and Station WMAQ; the Chicago Tribune and Station 
WGN: the Prairie Farmer and Station WLS; the Chicago American; 
the “Junior Journal” of the Chicago Daily Journal; the “Boys’ 
and Girls’ Post’’ of the Chicago Evening Post; the Herald and 
Examiner; and Station WCFL. 


Thanks for films loaned for the programs is due to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Norwegian America Steam- 
ship Line, the Rothacker Film Corporation, the General Electric 
Company, and the Commonwealth Edison Company. 


The Museum Stories for Children, written by members of the 
Raymond Division Staff, were handed to all children attending the 
entertainments. Copies of these often were furnished also to teachers, 
who requested them for use as reference material in classroom work. 
A new style of folder has made the binding of the Museum Stories 
possible, and the children are being encouraged to so preserve the 
series and establish a natural history library. Many of the stories 
were reprinted in the “Boys’ and Girls’ Post’’ department of the 
Chicago Evening Post. 
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Following are the subjects of the Museum Stories for Children 

issued during 1929: 
Chinese Kites. 
Nile Farmers. 
Rubber Producing Plants. 
Buried Cities. 
Fossil Trees. 
Cork. 
Champion Fliers. — 
Horses—Past and Present. 
Early Spring Flowers. 
Salmon and Cedar Indians. 
The First Cave People. 
Glaciers and Icebergs. 
Liberty Bell and Other Bells. 


Spiders. 
An Arapaho Sun Dance. 
Meteorites. 


Elephants of Long Ago. 


A total of 53,500 copies of these stories was printed. 


LecTURE Tours FoR CHILDREN.—As in previous years, emphasis 
was laid on lecture tours correlating with the school curriculums. 
Other tours were organized to give a general knowledge of the 
Museum and its activities. Groups from public, parochial, and 
private schools, both in the city and surrounding areas, and from 
clubs and other organizations, participated. In all, 480 such 
groups received guide-lecture services, with a total attendance 
of 21,576. 


Extension Lecrures.—Extension lectures were offered as in 
former years to the public schools of the city. To meet the needs 
of the junior and senior high schools a series of lectures was especially 
arranged for correlation with classwork in history and the sciences. 
The series embraced the following subjects: 


The Story of Steel. 
The Ancient E 
Romans 


Reptiles and Insects. 
Wild Flowers of the Chicago Area. 
Activities of Field Muzeum. 
For presentation in the elementary schools, the following series 
was offered: 
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For Geography and History Groups—South America. 
North American Indians. 
Glimpses of Chinese Life, 
Native Life of the Philippines. 
Marcus, the Roman. 
Ptahhotep, the Egyptian. 

For Science and Nature Study Groups—Story of Flax and Cotton. 
Story of Silk and Wool. 
Story of Coal and Iron. 
Food Fish of the World. 
African Animals. 


The total number of schools visited was 215, and the total 
number of lectures given in the schools was 496. In addition to 
these were several given for school clubs, at conferences, and at 
Camp Algonquin, which brings the total number of extension 
lectures presented during 1929 to 509. The total attendance at 
these was 180,964. 

Accesstons.—The Raymond Division acquired during the year 
768 stereopticon slides for extension lectures, 34 negatives for mak- 
ing slides, and 581 prints, all made by the Division of Photography. 
It also received, as a gift from the United Fruit Company, Boston, 
material for a lecture entitled “A Trip to Banana Land,” including 
four sets of forty-six slides each, one motion picture reel, and 
accessories for the same. 


NATURE STUDY COURSES 


In response to requests for a series of talks on natural history 
topics especially arranged for leaders of nature study in camps and 
other recreational organizations, a class was organized to meet 
each Thursday morning during February, March and part of 
April. The programs consisted of lectures followed by tours of 
exhibits illustrating the topics discussed. 

Letters were mailed to various organizations inviting them to 
send representatives to participate in the class meetings. Follow- 
ing is a list of some of the organizations which sent representatives: 
the Chicago Boys’ Club, the Boy Scouts of America, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Salvation Army, the Girl Scouts, 
the United Charities, the Wild Flower Preservation Society, the 
Camp Fire Girls, and the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
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Various neighborhood clubs, social centers and settlement houses 
also sent representatives. 
The programs for the classes were as follows: 
February 7—Chicago Mammals. 
February 14—Winter Birds. 
February 21—Trees. 
February 28—Ecology of the Chicago Region. 
March 7—Geography of Chicago. 
March 14—Flowers, Ferns, and Mosses. 
March 21—Spring Birds. 
March 28—Insects. 


April 4—Fish, Reptiles, and Amphibians. 
April 11—Stars and 
April 18—Forum. 


The total number of lectures, tours and conferences held in 
connection with this nature study course was twenty-seven, and 
the total attendance was 835. 

In response to a request from Mr. Allen Carpenter, Educational 
Director of the Chicago Council of Boy Scouts of America, that a 
course similar to the one presented on Thursday mornings be 
given for the scoutmasters of the city who could meet only on 
Saturday afternoons, a second course of five lectures was given. 
The subjects presented were substantially those of the first course, 
but in each lecture several of the topics were combined, as follows: 


March 30—Ecology and Conservation. 
April 6—Birds. 


April 13—Plant Life. 
April 20—Reptiles, Fish, Amphibians, and Insects. 
April 27—Mammals. 


The total number of lectures and conferences in the second 
course was ten, and the total attendance was 461. The number 
of nature study groups in both courses of instruction was thirty- 
seven, with an aggregate attendance of 1,296. 


LECTURE TOURS FOR ADULTS 

As in previous years the services of Museum guide-lecturers 
were offered without charge to clubs, conventions, and other organi- 
zations, and to Museum visitors in general. For the public 124 
general tours and 386 tours covering specific subjects were arranged. 
Printed monthly schedules were kept at the main entrance for 
distribution to visitors. Hundreds of copies were sent at the 
beginning of each month to libraries, social settlements, retail 
stores, and other centers of distribution. 

There were 149 special parties, including groups from clubs, 
conventions, colleges, and other organizations, and 391 general 
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public groups. ‘The special parties totaled 4,440 persons, and 
the public groups 4,360, making a total of 8,800 adults who received 
guide-lecture service during the year. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The use of the Lecture Hall was extended to thirty-seven 
educational and civic groups. These meetings were attended by 
1,746 persons. 

On June 13, the graduating exercises and presentation of diplomas 
of the adult department of the public schools of Chicago were held 
in the James Simpson Theatre, with appropriate ceremonies. The 
total attendance of graduates and guests was five hundred. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


_ Radio broadcasting for the year 1929 included talks for both 
adults and children. Some of these talks were presented by a 
member of the Raymond Division. Others were prepared for 
presentation by members of the broadcasting staffs of the radio 
stations. 

During the spring course of Raymond Division entertainments 
for children, material for broadcasting was sent to Station WMAQ, 
operated by the Chicago Daily News, to be given during the “Topsy 
Turvy Times” hour. These talks correlated with the films to be 
shown in the James Simpson Theatre, or gave a short summary 
of the tours to be given in the Museum. 

From February 11 to April 1 inclusive, a series of talks on 
“Field Museum and Its Activities’ was broadcast each Monday 
night over Station WCFL, operated by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. 

During the summer course of entertainments, broadcasting 
material was prepared each week for various stations giving publicity 
to the children’s programs. 

To assist in the promotion of Chicago's proposed Century of 
Progress exposition, the Museum cooperated with WGN, the 
Chicago Tribune station, by preparing eight radio talks on the 
work, history, and educational value of the Museum, and its attrac- 
tions for visitors to the exposition. 

Among the broadcasts especially prepared for young people 
were those given over Station WMAQ im connection with programs 
presented for the schools. Three such scientific talks on “The 
Peoples of the Earth” were given during the fall. 
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A series of eleven radio talks for adults, on the Museum, its 
expeditions, and other activities, was broadcast from the Prairie 
Farmer Station, WLS, in cooperation with the Chicago Daily Journal. 
Speakers included the Director, several of the Curators, and other 
members of the scientific staff. 

TotaLs.—The total number of groups receiving instruction by 
means of entertainments, tours, and lectures was 1,622, with an 
aggregate attendance of 292,882. This figure includes both the 
adults and children participating in Museum educational activities. 


DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 


The activities of the Division of Publications were greatly 
increased in the past year because an unprecedented number of 
scientific publications was issued by the Museum, due largely to 
additions to the personnel of the Division of Printing. 

During 1929 the Museum distributed to the libraries, museums, 
and other institutions from which it receives publications for the 
enlargement of its own library resources, 8,951 copies of scientific 
publications and 2,729 copies of leaflets. About half of these were 
sent to institutions in the United States and its possessions, the 
other half being forwarded to foreign destinations through the 
courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution’s international exchange 
bureau at Washington, D.C. In addition, 5,489 copies of the 1928 
Annual Report of the Director and 6,132 leaflets were sent to 
Members of Field Museum. Sales for the year totaled 1,085 publi- 
cations, 7,023 leaflets, and 12,447 miscellaneous publications and 
pamphlets. 

Field Museum and the Child, a pamphlet which outlines the 
work carried on by the Harris Extension and the Raymond Division 
of Field Museum of Natural History among school children of 
Chicago, was given further distribution in 1929. It was originally 
published in 1928 and sent during that year to the institutions 
with which the Museum carries on exchange relations, to the Life, 
Associate, and Sustaining Members of this institution, to Chicago 
public grade and high schools, and branch libraries. Copies were 
sent in 1929 to 2,678 Annual Members, 521 clubs, parochial schools, 
and suburban schools, and 502 persons and institutions on a list 
selected from an educational directory. 

An appreciable increase was made in the number of names of 
institutions on both the Museum’s domestic exchange list and its 
foreign list. 
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Sixteen additions to the regular series of Field Museum publica- 
tions were issued, one of which was anthropological, four botanical, 
two geological, eight zoological, and one the Annual Report of the 
Director for 1928. In addition to these, six numbers were added to 
the general leaflet series and three miscellaneous items were pub- 
lished. Following is a detailed list of these publications: 
wen snag 


254.—Geological Series, Vol. IV, No. 5. Contributions se Paleontology. 
mieten February, 1929. 22 pages, 9 photogravures. 


255.—Z Series, ve. oe i No. 18. A Contribution to the Ornithology 
sp poo tvnminoad Oy Cee Saeed. March 4, 1929. 
268 pages, 1 cing ramiditins 1,016. 


atelier Series, Vol. VII, No. 3. Annual Report of the Director for 
A ag ae January, 1929. 224 pages, 20 photogravures. 
on 


cadens or emge Series, Vol. XVII, No. 1. The Birds of the Neotropical 
seca no Ney By John T. Zimmer. May 18, 1929. 20 

pages. Edition 1,068. 
258.—Botanical Series, Vol. IV, No. 6. = a Vig Per doe Flora of Barro 
Colorado Island, Panama. Fie A and Paul C, 
Standley. Il. Two New § Species of Chara ol ropical America. 
9 fog . Howe. July 5, 1 22 pages, 6 photogravures. Edition 


sia 53 Series, Vol. IV, No. 7. Spermatophytes, Mostly Peruvian. 
By J. Francis Macbride. July 5, ge ryt’ pages. Edition 1,100. 


260.—Geological Series, Vol. V, No. 2. The Mineral Composition of Some 
att gy Sa Quebec, Labrador and Greenland. 7 H,. C. 
Martens. July 12, 1929. 17 pages, 3 zincs. Edition 1,6 


SEE ee ne Wt No. 2, i tc dea daoae 


oo H. Osgood. July 12,1929. 6 pages. Edition 
262.— cal Series, Vol. mate No. 19. Contents and Index to Volume 
Numbers | to October, 1929. 34 pages. Edition 1,085. 


268.—Zoological Series, Vol. ie No. 3. Birds of the James Simpson— 
Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition. By Charles E. Hellmayr. October 
18, 1929. 120 pages. Edition 1,064. 

264.—Botanical Series, Vol. IV, No. 8. Studies of American Plants—I. 
By Paul C. Standley. Studies of American Plants—II. By Paul 
C. Standley. October 24, 1929. 152 pages. Edition 1,051. 

265.—Zoological Series, Vol. XVII, No. 4. The Land Mammals of U 

By Colin Campbell Sanborn. October 24, 1929. 24 pages. tion 


66.—Zoological Series, Vol. XIII, Part VI. Ceemnonse of Birds of the 


Americas. ee Hellmayr. November 14, 1929. 264 
pages. Edition 1 

267.—Botanical Series, Vol. a No. 9. Honduran Mosses—Collected by 
Paul C. Standley. By Edwin B. Bartram. December 10, 192 


18 pages, 3 photogravures. Edition 992. 
268.—Anth Series, Vol. XIX, No. 1. Melanesian Shell Money 
Po inseam Collections. By B. Lewis. December, 
1928. 86 pages, 25 photogravures, Edition 1,015. 
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269.—Zoological Series, Vol. XVII, No. 6. A Study of the Tooth-billed 
Red Tanager, Piranga Flava. By John T. Zimmer. December 18, 
1929, 64 pages, 1 map. Edition 1,022. 


LEAFLETS 
Anthrop » No, 28.—The Field Museum-Oxford Universi Expedition 
to Kish, Wearpotamia, 1923-1929. By Henry Field. Novecher 1929. 
$4 pages, 14 photogravures, 2? mapa. on 2,993. 
Geology, No. 10.—Famous Diamonds, By O. C. Farrington. February, 
1928" 28 pages, 4 photogravures, 1 colore plate. Edition 6,028, 


Geology, No. 11.—Neanderthal (Mousterian) Man. By 0. C. Farrington 
and Henry —_ September, 1929. 16 pages, 8 photogravures, 1 map, 


Geology, No. 12.—Cement. By H. W. Nichols. September, 1929. 16 pages, 
4 photogravures, Edition 3,036. 


Zoology, No. 10.—The Truth about Snake Stories. By Karl P. Schmidt. 
January, 1929. 20 pages, 1 cover design. Edition 8,045, 


Zoology, No. 11.—The Frogs and Toads of the Chicago Ares. B Karl P. 
idt. March, 1929. 16 4 pho 1 dclged plats 1 
Schmidt. March, 1929. 18 pages, 4 photogravures, plate, 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

Memoir Series, Vol. I, No. 2.—A Sumerian Palace and the “A” Cemetery 
Sas Maglite is, Bok "es Meanie 
1 map. Edition 1,472. oh et oo _— 

Field Museum and the Child. 34 pages, § photogravures, 5 halftones, 
Edition 4,070. 

ain Sa. Thirteenth Edition. 38 pages, 1 photogravure, 3 zincs, 

Post Carps.—The installation of two accessible card stands, 
which permit of an easy view and selection, helped to bring the 
total of post cards sold up to 161,226, an increase of more than 
28,000 over the 1928 sales, 

Sets of post cards were issued in October. An endeavor was 
made to serve the interest of the public and to make each series 
interesting and instructive by supplying on each card specific data 
as far as space permitted. It is hoped that these sets will contribute 
their share in disseminating knowledge of the Museum and its 
collections. 

Twenty-seven sets, containing a total of 289 cards, were issued 
by the Department of Anthropology and illustrate selected objects 
from the collections of the Museum. China, Tibet, India, Mexico, 
Peru, Melanesia, Egypt, Benin, and Cameroon are the countries 
represented. The objecta were chosen with a view to popular 
appeal and grouped under such headings as bronzes, pottery, sculp- 
ture, costumes, masks, and carvings. 


Field Miscum of Natural History Reports, Vol. VIII, Pinte VI 





ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIAN BARLEY 


(Hall 25) 
Charred grains of als-rowed barney excavated on site of Elsh by the Fiedd Moseun- 
Osford Valveraity Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia 
Three tions natural sce 
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The two sets thus far issued by the Department of Geology 
have been greatly in demand. They depict Neanderthal Man and 
the mural paintings of prehistoric landscapes, plants, and animals. 
The Department of Zoology’s post cards illustrate apes and monkeys, 
rodents, marsupials, insects, moths, butterflies, skates and rays. 
Of the zoological subjects 2,200 cards were sold during the last three 
months of the year. One set was issued showing seven types of 
exhibition cases loaned to Chicago schools through the N. W. Harris 
Public School Extension. Additional views will be prepared by the 
various Departments from time to time. 


LIBRARY 


The accessions of the Library during 1929 consisted of 3,105 
books and pamphlets, acquired variously through gifts, purchases, 
and exchanges. 

The gifts received from friends of the Museum and from members 
of the Staff are all useful, and in several instances have consisted 
of rare and unusual works. The largest single gift was received 
from Mr. John P. Kellogg, of Chicago, who presented a collection 
of especially valuable books to the Anthropological Library. Such 
gifts indicate in a material way interest in the Museum’s work that 
is greatly appreciated. 

The Library relies largely upon exchanges received from contem- 
porary institutions throughout the world to increase its collections. 
During the year publications were received from 748 institutions 
and individuals, and sixteen new exchange arrangements with 
foreign societies were established. From the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, there were received in exchange for the Museum’s publica- 
tions 259 reprints of botanical papers that will be exceedingly useful 
in the work of the Department of Botany. 

Among the periodicals purchased during 1929 that filled in some 
of the incomplete sets of the Botanical Library, were the early 
volumes of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. This purchase comprised 
125 volumes, from 1777 to 1843, and is an unusually fine set which 
brings the Museum’s file of this magazine complete to date. Also 

were the Botanische Jahrbiicher, Volumes I-XXXIII; 
Fedde’s Repertorium specierum norarum regni vegetabilis, Beihefte, 
Volumes II-LI; Hooker’s Icones plantarum, Series 3, Volumes 
I-X, and Flora of Tropical Africa, by Oliver and others, nineteen 
volumes. 
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Other works purchased were Iconwm botanicarum inder Londi- 
nensig, in six volumes; Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der mittel- 
europatschen Flora; Cortés, Flora de Colombia: Moricand, Plantes 
nouvelles d'Amérique, 1833-46; the fifth and last volume of North 
American Wild Flowers, by Mary Vaux Waleott; Bertholet, Religi- 
onsgeschichtliches Lesebuch; Chardin, Travels in Persia; Dampier, 
New Voyage rownd the World: Mural Paintings of Tel El-Amarnah; 
Sarasin, Ethnologie der Neu Caledoner und Loyalty Insulaner; Stein, 
On Alexander's Track to the Incas; Steinen, Die Marquesaner und 
thre Kunst; Lacroix, Minerals of Madagascar; Lee, Stories in Stone; 
Weber and Beaufort, Fishes of the Indo-Australian Archipelago; 
Perrier, Traité de zoologie; Beaufort, Birds from Dutch New Guinea: 
Bechstein, Ornithologisches Taschenbuch, 1802-12; Naumann, Ueber 
den Haushalt der nordischen Seevigel Europa’s, 1824; Maynard, War- 
blers of North America; Yerkes, The Great Apes; Forster, Indische 
Zoologie, 1781; Schreiber, Herpetologia Europaea; and the fourteenth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Among activities of the year was the unpacking of some forty 
large boxes of books and pamphlets that had been stored for years. 
These boxes contained books and papers duplicating works on the 
shelves of the Library or for other reasons no longer applicable 
to the work of the Museum. It was necessary to reduce drastically 
this large collection. A general classification of all the items included 
was made, and for convenience they were temporarily stored in 
stacks in one of the rooms on the ground floor, Among the duplicates 
were many items that would be useful for redistribution by the 
institutions from which they were originally obtained. Upon inquiry 
it was found that some of these institutions desired them, and boxes 
of them were returned to the United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D.C., the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, and the New York State Museum, Albany. The Museum 
of Science and Industry, Chicago, was given five boxes of publica- 
tions selected from this collection by a member of its staff. Approxi- 
mately one thousand excerpts and reprints of ichthyological papers 
from early periodicals and serials, now difficult to obtain, were 
sent to the Shedd Aquarium library, and 200 volumes of Russian 
literature were sent to the University of Chicago. Several hundred 
excerpts and reprints were sorted according to subject and dis- 
tributed among the departmental libraries of the Museum. When 
this work can be completed it will be possible to use the remainder 


| 
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as exchange material for that offered from time to time by other 
institutions. 

Cards indicating the additions made to the periodicals in the 
Library during the year are being supplied for a supplement to the 
Union List of Serials whose index is indispensable for information 
relative to old and new periodical literature. 


There were received during the year 8,137 individual issues of 
journals, periodicals and serials. 

There were prepared, forwarded and returned from the bindery 
736 volumes. Cards for 8,047 different titles were typewritten and 
added to the various catalogues. Monthly deposits of author cards 
were received from the John Crerar Library totaling 9,360 cards 
for the year. 


EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—During the year three expeditions were 
operating in the interest of the Department of Anthropology. 

The Museum’s work in British Honduras, inaugurated in 
1928, was continued this year. This expedition, known as the 
Second Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to British Hon- 
duras, was again under the leadership of Assistant Curator J. 
Eric Thompson, and was in the field from December, 1928, to 
June, 1929. 

During the first month Mr. Thompson lived at San Antonio 
in the south of British Honduras, where he was engaged in obtain- 
ing ethnological information. San Antonio is a village of about 
600 inhabitants, all of whom are pure Maya, descendants of the 
ancient people who built up the great Maya civilization. In order 
to make a thorough study of their religion and customs, Mr. 
Thompson lived exactly the same life as they do, lodging with a 
Maya family and subsisting on the native food. A wealth of eth- 
nological data was secured, including records of a considerable 
number of traditions and legends that are undoubtedly many hun- 
dreds of years old. Considerable light will also be thrown on the 
religion of the Mayas by the information obtained in San Antonio. 
The Mayas are nominally Catholics, but still retain much of their 
old faith. The results of these ethnological researches are in course 
of publication. 

Early in 1929 Mr. Thompson proceeded to Belize, where, after 
purchasing stores, he proceeded to the ruins of Tzimin Cax, Cahal 
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Pichic, and Hatzcap Ceel, situated in the south of the Cayo District 
close to the Guatemala frontier. Seventeen San Antonio Mayas 
accompanied him as laborers. Practically none of them had ever 
been away from the vicinity of their village before. 

To reach the ruins it was necessary to travel two days up the 
Belize River in a small launch, thence three days on mule-back 
through a dense, uninhabited forest. These ruins had been dis- 
covered the previous year by Mr. Thompson while conducting 
the First Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to British 
Honduras. This year more extensive excavations were carried 
out, with the result that the sequences of culture in that area were 
more clearly brought out through the discovery of stratified pottery 
and graves of different periods superimposed one upon another. 
A small, round altar was found at Hatzeap Ceel giving the date 
9.19.0.0.0. 9 Ahau 18 Mac, corresponding to June 28, a.p. 810 
(in the correlation adopted by the Museum). This date fits in with that 
of the altar discovered last year, the date of which is 10.0.5.0.0. 13 
Ahau 13 Uo, just twenty-five years later. However, most of the 
objects excavated, including Jade, painted pottery, filed and inlaid 
teeth, and a mirror of iron pyrites, are of an earlier date. 

At the close of the activity at these sites, a visit was paid to the 
ruins of Uaxactun and Tikal situated in the heart of the great 
forest-covered Peten District of northern Guatemala. At the 
former site a comparison was made between the pottery types 
discovered there by the Carnegie Institution and those discovered 
by the Field Museum expeditions. It was found that the artifacts 
and types of pottery were the same in both areas, showing that 
they must have formed part of the same cultural zone in ancient 
times. 

_ Subsequently the ruined city of Copan in the Republic of 
Honduras was visited. There a new stele (No. 26) was found. 
This stele had been re-used as one of the steps on the northwest 
side of the great plaza. Only a portion of the inscription was 
Preserved, and this yielded no date, but the style of the carving 
shows plainly that the monument dates from the early period. 
It had been carved on three sides, if not on all four. 

A collection of Guatemalan textiles was obtained in the high- 
lands of Guatemala. The natives in this region are also of the 
Maya stock, but speak different languages. They are excellent 
weavers, and the cotton blouses of the women embroidered with 
designs of birds and animals are very spectacular. 
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In June, with the arrival of the rainy season which precluded 
further work, Mr. Thompson returned to Chicago. 


Under the patronage of Mr. Frederick H. Rawson, ethnological 
field work in Africa was undertaken this year for the first time in 
the history of the Museum. The Rawson-Field Museum Ethno- 
logical Expedition to West Africa, headed by Mr. Wilfrid D. 
Hambly, Assistant Curator of African Ethnology, was organized 
to make studies of the tribes of Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
and Nigeria (British West Africa), countries which have been but 
little explored. Mr. Hambly left Chicago on February 18, and 
after making preparations and official arrangements in England 
for his expedition, proceeded to Antwerp and thence sailed to 
Angola. He stopped at the port of Loanda, capital and adminis- 
trative center of the Portuguese colony, where the plans of the 
expedition were approved by the High Commissioner for Angola. 
He arrived at Lobito, the chief port of the territory, on April 29, 
and left for the interior on May 11, using the railway which runs 
for about 700 miles across the colony into the Belgian Congo. He 
established his base at Elende, Benguela, which is the center of 
the Ovimbundu, a most numerous and powerful tribe, who occupy 
the major portion of Angola. He made a thorough study of the 
domestic life of these people, their agriculture and industries, 
social organization, customs and habits, folklore, magic, and religion. 
With Elende as his base of operations, he made three arduous 
journeys which carried him far into the interior of the country 
in all directions. 

In August he undertook a journey into the country of the 
Esele, a tribe living in the hinterland of the port of Novo Redondo 
in northwestern Angola. Their villages are well hidden amid the 
rocks or the tall grasses and bushes of the valleys, and shelter 
four or five families. He made his way through this country in a 
motor car which was used as a base to which the collections were 
returned at the end of each day. The Esele tribe differs from the 
Ovimbundu in both outward appearance and language. They 
decorate their bodies with red pigments, tattoo concentric circles 
around their eyes, and file their upper and lower incisors to very 
sharp points. They are good agriculturists, cultivating small 
patches of ground on precipitous and seemingly barren slopes. 
Maize is one of their staples and is stored on the cob. Pottery 
made by their women is the finest in Angola. An interesting 
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object obtained from this tribe is an ancient ax formerly used by 
the king both as a symbol of authority and as a weapon for behead- 
ing offenders. 

On the return journey from the Esele country Mr. Hambly 
passed through the district of Bailundu, also inhabited by Ovim- 
bundu, where he made a collection of charms and magical appli- 
ances. He then covered several thousand miles in the interior of 
Angola eastward and northward to obtain collections representative 
of the tribes surrounding the Ovimbundu people. Some very 
rare masks and costumes were collected, and several ceremonies, 
such as the initiation rites of boys and the healing of the sick, were 
witnessed on this tour. In September he returned to Lobito, taking 
passage to Matadi on the Congo and proceeding to Nigeria, where 
he will operate until the end of January, 1930. 

Measurements of fifty-four adult males and sixty large photo- 
graphs of racial types were obtained. Five reels of motion pictures 
(more than 2,000 feet) were made, the subjects being the native 
blacksmith’s craft; basket, pottery, and mat making; dances, and 
a funeral. Some 500 still pictures were taken. Fifty cylinders of 
records of drum music and specimens of the Ovimbundu language 
were taken on the dictaphone. The blacksmith work was studied 
in great detail, and tools and products of the forge have been 
acquired. A collection of 1,239 objects, including some excellent 
wood carving, pottery, and basket work, was brought together. 
Snakes, lizards, and other reptiles whose skins are used in native 
industries or which play a significant role in native folklore were 
also collected. 

The Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition to Meso- 
potamia, financed by Mr. Marshall Field and Mr. Herbert Weld, 
completed its seventh season at Kish, Irak, working from the 
early part of December, 1928, till the middle of March, 1929. The 
direction of the field work was again entrusted to Mr. L. C. Watelin, 
who was assisted by his son, Mr. René Watelin, and by Mr. T. 
K. Penniman of Trinity College, Oxford, who was in charge of the 
excavation of human skeletal remains. The general supervision 
of the expedition’s activities was, as in previous years, in the hands 
of Professor Stephen Langdon of Oxford University. 

Two hundred laborers were employed in the work of excavation 
this season. The digging of a small trench for the purpose of 
laying the tracks for a narrow gauge railroad resulted in the dis. 
covery of ten Babylonian sarcophagi of bluish-gray pottery, shaped 
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like bathtubs and containing human skeletons. They were found 
at a depth of three feet. In each case the body was lying on its 
left side. In some cases the body was in the sarcophagus, which 
then was without a cover; in other cases the sarcophagus was placed 
over the body. One curious sarcophagus was found, made of two 
hemispheres of pottery fitted together and containing the remains 
of an old man. Although the skeletons were in a rather poor state 
of preservation, they revealed many interesting racial character- 
istics. The bones were large and indicated muscularity, and the 
skulls were uniformly dolichocephalic, with narrow noses, and 
large, much-worn teeth. 


The main result achieved in the progress of excavation this 
season is that virgin soil has ultimately been reached about ten 
feet beneath the present water level, or sixty feet below the top 
of the mound. The fact has been ascertained that between water level 
and virgin soil the city of Kish was destroyed and reconstructed 
three times. The periodical demolition of the walls appears to 
have been caused by local inundations. Mr. Watelin discovered 
in horizontal layers consisting of clay deposits evidences of three 
floods, the most important of which he dates at 3300-3200 B.c. 
This great flood was followed by two lesser ones which in each 
ease destroyed the whole or part of the city. Mr. Watelin con- 
tends that it is impossible to state at present which of these floods 
may be identical with the deluge recorded in the Old Testament, 
and states that investigations in different localities are required 
to settle this question definitely. 

The capital result of this season is the discovery in the lowest 
strata of numerous flint implements of novel and varied types, 
such as have never been found in Mesopotamia before. Stone 
implements previously gathered in Mesopotamia on the surface 
of mounds were of a limited variety of forms, and had been acci- 
dentally pushed up from the depth of the mounds as these were 
gradually rebuilt. In other words, they were not found in the 
strata in which they had been left. At Kish, however, the flint 
implements were actually encountered in sifu, at a depth of about 
eighteen feet, among a mass of flakes and rejects, which go to prove 
that the flints were manufactured in the very place where they 
were encountered. Saws and sickle blades embedded in a layer 
of bitumen for the attachment of wooden handles, knife blades, 
drills, scrapers, and axes were brought to light. A very curious 
smal] implement of irregular shape, with a very sharp point, was 
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found in abundance, and may have been used for making per- 
forations in wood, leather, shell, or other soft materials. Bone 
drills which also occur abundantly were used at the same time 
with flint drills. Mr. Watelin, who has published a well illustrated 
article on the lithic industry of Kish in L’ Anthropologie, has arrived 
at the conclusion that these flints date to about 4000 B.c,. and that 
on the whole they point to a strictly lithic or neolithic period. 
However, copper is not entirely absent from this stratum; at least 
a long and thin copper needle and a cylinder of bitumen wrapped 
in copper foil were disco - Metal, at any rate, was rare at 
that time and presumably restricted in its use to ornaments, while 
all implements for domestic and industrial purposes were made 
of flint. 

Other objects found in the deep strata are statuettes of 
crude earth and bitumen, the latter representing figures of bearded 
gods in profile, the hair falling down in tresses on all sides of the 
head. The shoulders are square, the arms project from the body, 
and the legs are represented only by a cylindrical support. Animal 
representations are frequent. A model of a chariot with its team 
was found. The driver is standing on the shaft of the vehicle, 
directing a pair of animals close to the chariot and five others 
farther forward. According to Mr. Watelin’s calculations, this 
chariot model belongs to the period of the third reconstruction 
of the city, which took place about 3300-3200 B.c. 


The vicissitudes and successive destructions of the city have 
not been favorable to the preservation of pottery, which is found 
to have been smashed on the pavement. The fragments point to a 
coarse ware turned on the wheel and intended for everyday use. 
Several broken vases were found, badly fired and coated with a red 
pigment; other sherds are painted exclusively in black or in red, and 
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which, according to Professor Langdon, is not later than 4000 B.c., 
and this is the date adopted by him for the foundation of the city 
of Kish. It is this stratum which contained the flint implements, 
the black and red pottery, as well as the monochrome and poly- 
chrome pottery like that excavated at Jemdet Nasr. 


Mr. Watelin also discovered a polychrome terra-cotta head 
portraying a Sumerian, half natural size (about 3000 B.c.), which 
he believes is the only example of painted statuary known in 
Sumerian art. The faceis yellow; hair, beard, eyebrows, and eyelashes 
are indicated in black. In the division of the objects, this head was 
retained by the Museum of Bagdad. He likewise found a tomb 
containing copper vases in a rather good state of preservation 
and a very beautiful copper object, a support for a vase made of 
coiled copper wire in which a tall stone vase had been placed. 
Two or three hundred fragments of Babylonian tablets and about 
twenty Sumerian tablets were also brought to light. 


Assistant Curator Thompson completed a monograph on the 
ethnology of the Mayas of central and southern British Honduras. 
The material for this work was obtained by him during the course 
of his four visits to British Honduras, the greater part of it, how- 
ever, in 1929 when he conducted the Second Marshall Field Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to British Honduras. The majority of the 
laborers employed in the excavations consisted of Maya Indians, 
Although usually very reticent about their customs and beliefs, 
they were more willing to volunteer information when far from 
their own homes. This information sheds much light on the life 
of the Mayas at the height of their civilization, particularly of the 
rank and file. Much information, too, was obtained on Maya 
religion. On the arrival of the Spaniards in Central America, the 
old religion was overthrown, and the priests exterminated. 'The 
simple religion of the layman, however, persisted, although only 
practised in secret. This study of the modern Mayas permits a 
close reconstruction of the religion of the Maya peasant stock of a 
thousand years or more ago. Previously only the religious con- 
cepts of the small group of educated priests and nobles were known, 
and even these imperfectly. Steps in religious fusion among the 
Mayas 1,500 years ago can now be traced in the light of the new 
information obtained. This study of the modern Mayas is now 
in press, and should be available early in 1930. 

Assistant Curator Henry Field has made good progress ona report 
which will give the results of his expedition into the Arabian Desert, 
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the first part of which it is planned to publish in the coming year. 
Both geological and archaeological evidence points to the fact 
that in prehistoric times this desert was fertile and well-watered, 
and able to support a large semi-nomadic population. Many 
geological specimens brought back by the expedition now await 
identification and chemical analysis. The evidence now available 
would suggest that in a prehistoric age this area lay upon one of 
the old lines of migration between Africa, Asia, and Europe, so 
that new light will be thrown upon the question of the ancient 
population of the Near East. Assistant Curator Field also pre- 
pared anthropometric and statistical tables of 550 inhabitants of 
the Kish area. 

An interesting discovery was made this year in tracing three 
lots of barley in some of the pottery jars excavated from the low 
strata of the ruins of the ancient city of Kish. Botanical investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that this barley is of the six-rowed variety 
(see Plate VI), and this, as far as is known here, is the first actually 
brought to light in Mesopotamia. Barley seeds of the four-rowed 
variety were formerly discovered at Nippur. The six-rowed type is 
the characteristic prehistoric barley which was known to the Indo- 
European nations, numerous examples of which have been found 
in the Swiss lake dwellings. It is this species which was taken along 
by the Anglo-Saxons on their migration from their original home 
to the British Isles and then cultivated by them in England. In view 
of the discovery of the six-rowed barley at Kish the conclusion 
is now warranted that this cereal, so important in the development 
of agriculture, was first brought into cultivation at a prehistoric 
date in Mesopotamia where the wild species also oceurs, and that 
the cultivated species was diffused from that center to all other 
countries of the Near East, Egypt, and Europe. 

Curator Berthold Laufer completed the manuscript of a detailed 
study entitled Geophagy in which the curious practice of earth-eating 
is traced in China and all other parts of the ancient and modern world. 
Numerous new data and results of research are contained in the work. 
He also contributed a number of articles to scientific publications 
of this country, Canada, and England. 

Professor Frank E. Wood, a volunteer worker in physical 
anthropology, spent the first part of the year in the computation 
of averages, indices, and coefficients of the 300 Peruvian skulls 
measured by him last year. He also gave a preliminary cleaning 
and treatment with shellac to the forty Eskimo skeletons obtained 
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by Dr. W. D. Strong in Labrador, and measured about half of 
the skulls. He made the mathematical computations based on the 
measurements of 200 living Eskimos taken by Dr. Strong, and 
prepared the plates and descriptions of trepanned skulls from 
Peru to be used in connection with Professor Roy L. Moodie’s 
work on Roentgenologic Evidences of Disease and Injury in Ancient 
Unopened Mummy-packs from Egypt and Pre-Columbian Peru, in 
Field Museum of Natural History. 


BoTtaNY.—The collections of the Department of Botany were 
greatly enriched during 1929 by the results of the several expeditions 
eonducted by the Department or with which it cooperated. The 
most valuable additions to the Department's collections were pro- 
cured in this manner. 

Of greatest importance was the Marshall Field Botanical Expedi- 
tion to the Amazon, which with its separate divisions amounted 
in effect to two expeditions. This expedition got under way at the 
end of January when Acting Curator B. E. Dahlgren, accompanied 
by Mr. Emil Sella of the Department’s Staff, sailed from Jackson- 
ville for Belem, the Brazilian port usually known as Pard from the 
name of the state of which it is the capital. The departure of the 
third member of this expedition, Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant 
in Wood Technology, who was to proceed to Iquitos, Peru, to collect 
herbarium specimens and woods, was delayed until later in the year 
when weather conditions would be more favorable for his work. 

Headquarters were established in Belem, at the mouth of the 
Amazon. This city, close to the equator, has two well-known 
museums of its own, the Museu Paraense, better known as the 
Museu Goeldi, devoted to natural history, and the Museu Commer- 
cial, dealing with forest and other economic products of the region. 

In view of the almost total absence from the Department’s 
collections of specimens from this region, of the strategic location of 
the city at the entrance to the entire Amazonian river system, and 
its importance as the principal point of export for the tropical pro- 
duce of a region as large as all of Europe, it seemed to possess great 
possibilities as a collecting ground. It was hoped to obtain material 
for the Department’s exhibits, collections of woods and other 
economic material, and interesting specimens to be reproduced for 
the Hall of Plant Life. The Department had long desired to make 
first-hand acquaintance of the possibilities and conditions for work 
in this region, which undoubtedly has more to offer in the way 
of collecting and material for study than any other part of the 
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American continents. The presence of the two museums in Belem, 
both devoted exclusively to the natural history and products of 
the region, also offered unusual advantages. 

The rainy season was selected for arrival at Pard, as it had 
the important advantage of being the general time of ripening for 
most of the fruits it was hoped to obtain, which could not be had 
in the drier season. The rainy months, however, turned out to be 
far wetter than usual. Nevertheless, it was decided to collect 
immediately in Pard and environs all the material possible, especially 
that for plant reproductions and the economic material offered by 
the markets. 

Previous field work in the American tropics had already supplied 
the Department with most of the easily obtainable economic plants 
to be found there, but it was evident that in spite of this there 
could be secured at once many important items with which to enrich 
the exhibits. Some of these had long been on the Department's 
list of principal desiderata, e.g., the souari nut, Caryocar, of which 
two species were common under the names of piquia and piquiarana, 
and the sapindaceous climber, Paullinia sorbilis, the guarana of the 
Amazon. The ground-up fruits of the latter are usually marketed 
in stick form, and used in the preparation of a drink by the same 
name, which has stimulating properties similar to tea, coffee, or 
cola, due to the presence of an alkaloid of the nature of caffein. 
Since the loss by Brazil of its virtual monopoly of the world’s 
rubber trade through the establishment elsewhere of plantations 
of the Brazilian rubber tree from seeds obtained on the Amazon, 
the export of guarana as well as of rubber seeds has been forbidden. 
The plant is little cultivated, but it is interesting to learn of the 
recent establishment farther up the river of a Japanese plantation 
for the production of guarana. 

An excellent coca shrub, almost a small tree, was found in flower 
in the botanical garden of the Museu Goeldi, far from its native 
habitat, which is Peru. A fine specimen of this Was secured and 
prepared for the exhibits, where a place has long been reserved for it. 
It is the source plant of cocain. An excellent specimen of cinchona, 
the source of quinine, was also obtained in one of the small towns 
farther up the river. Attractive-looking big clusters of the farina- 
ceous fruit of the pupunha, or peach palm, were to be seen almost 
daily in the market of Belem, and photographs and specimens were 
easily obtained of this and various other fruits characteristic of the 
locality. While fruits could readily be bought in the market, it was 
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not always so simple to find in each case a tree in bearing from 
which to obtain an adequate botanical specimen, because the pro- 
duce sold in the Para market generally was brought by small sailing 
vessels from various more or less distant points. 

Among the most desirable collections made for the exhibits were 
branches of the principal kinds of rubber trees. Properly reproduced 
from formalin specimens with the aid of the photographs, molds, 
and color sketches that were always prepared for such items, and 
exhibited together with their respective trunks showing the methods 
of tapping, they will enable the Department to make a comprehen- 
sive rubber exhibit based on Amazon material. For this purpose as 
complete a collection of specimens as could be made was secured of 
the various kinds and grades of rubber and caoutchouc from various 
localities. This material will be given place in the Department's 
exhibit of industrial raw materials which is to be reorganized in Hall 
28 during the coming year. 

The vegetable oil industry is assuming increasing importance in 
northern Brazil, the city of Belem having several mills for the 
production of oils and fats, chiefly from palm seeds, e.g., babassu, 
murumuru, and others. Samples of the fruits used and their respec- 
tive oils, edible or otherwise, were obtained. Tobacco of various 
types in characteristic and curiously wrapped packages, mandioca 
or cassava products in their various forms, different varieties of 
cacaos cultivated there, and various beans, seeds, palm fibers, and 
woods were likewise collected. 

The number of woods in this region is extraordinary, though as 
a matter of fact only a relatively small proportion of them have as 
yet found general use in the woodworking industries or in special 
applications. The Museum's foreign wood exhibits include some 
Brazilian woods, but these are all from eastern and southern states 
of the country. Woods from the large Amazon region have hitherto 
been entirely unrepresented. Planks that were secured of the twenty- 
five principal species of commercial woods of Para will thus fill an 
important place. 

For the Herbarium a valuable collection of some 2,500 numbers 
was secured from the vicinity of Belem and from other points visited. 
The important herbarium of the Museu Goeldi was examined in its 
entirety and every courtesy was extended by the museum officials, 
especially Messrs. Siqueira Rodrigues and Bento Chermont.jWith 
the kind assistance of the latter, who is curator in charge of 
the botanical collections, a selection was made of type specimens 
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to he photographed. Most of these were of the little-distributed 
plants of the famous Brazilian botanist Huber, a few were types 
of plants described by the Brazilian botanist Ducke, and a few 
were co-types of Ule, selected for special reasons. This work was done 
in connection with the Department’s program, begun this year with 
the aid of an appropriation from the Rockefeller Foundation, for 
obtaining photographs of type specimens of tropical American and 
south American plants. One of the rooms in the expedition head- 
quarters was used for the photography. The Museum acknowledges 
with deepest appreciation the cooperation given to its expedition 
by the officials of the Museu Goeldi. 

The Acting Curator made a trip to the near-by state of Maranhao 
and to various points along the coast, including Ceara, Parahyba, 
and Bahia, obtaining in each locality the most available and charac- 
teristic woods and products. In this connection should be acknowl- 
edged gifts of cacao and a carefully prepared set of specimens of 
tobacco donated by Epiphanio Souza Cruz and Company of Bahia. 
A small collection of the wood of Ceard was obtained in Fortaleza. 
Trips were made also on the Amazon to Marajé6, to Santarem at the 
mouth of the Tapajoz, up the river Tapajoz to Boa Vista, and to 
Manaos. 

A visit to the Henry Ford concession at Boa Vista, where the 
Field Museum party for several days enjoyed the hospitality of 
the management, proved especially interesting and resulted in the 
collection of several hundred specimens. Felling of the forest for 
the planting of rubber trees was about to end for the season, but 
was still in progress at the time the visit was made. The Museum 
party had thus an exceptional opportunity to test out the possibili- 
ties of obtaining wood and herbarium specimens in the wake of 
the woodeutters. Collecting from small trees seldom presents any 
insuperable difficulty, at least none beyond that of climbing or 
felling the trees, but the near impossibility of obtaining flowering 
or fruiting branches from forest giants has always been baffling to 
botanists. It would therefore seem that in a place such as the Ford 
concession, where cutting operations are conducted on a large 
scale and even the very largest species are felled to make room for 
plantings, it should be a simpler task to secure adequate specimens, 
but this proved far from being the case, The fall of a forest giant 
is no small matter. As it begins to topple, many times carrying 
with it smaller trees in the way, it gathers momentum until it hits 
the ground with a terrific crash, the concussion resulting in a cloud 
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of torn foliage and flowers as if an explosion had taken place. Leaves 
and pitch continue to whirl in the air for minutes and in descending 
seatter far and wide. An examination of the tree top afterwards 
often shows it to be practically stripped with not a flower to be 
found, where previously it had been literally covered with them. 
The one very great actual advantage of collecting woods where 
trees are being felled on a large scale lies in the possibility of obtain- 
ing with facility not only herbarium specimens but proper specimens 
of the wood, including a good representation of the heart- as well 
as sapwood. 

The courtesies extended to the Museum party on this occasion 
are most gratefully acknowledged and thanks are due especially 
to the resident director of the work, Captain Erno Oxholm, to the 
physician in charge of personnel and sanitation, Dr. Clarence Falles, 
and to Mr. Earl Bricker and Mr. R. G. Carr. In connection with 
the stay in Para thanks should be extended to the American Consul, 
Mr. Gerald Drew, for his invariably helpful attitude and valuable 
suggestions. 

After the close of the work in Para the Acting Curator returned 
to Chicago, stopping en route in southern Brazil, and visiting the 
botanical garden and its herbarium in Rio, and the herbarium in 
Sao Paulo to make arrangements for photographing type specimens 
there. It is expected that from both of these places there will be 
secured certain additions to the collection of negatives which is 
described elsewhere in this Report. The visit to these herbaria 
and the work accomplished in Para at the Museu Goeldi emphasize 
the desirability of confining for the present the work of gathering 
photographs of type specimens to the larger, more important 
botanical centers where types are to be found in great numbers 
and where photographs may thus be secured with a minimum of 
effort and expense. 

Mr. Williams, in charge of the other division of this expedition, 
spent most of the year in the field searching for material to increase 
the study series of the Department. Leaving Chicago in March, 
he sailed from Savannah, Georgia, for Brazil, and proceeded to 
Belem. There he spent only a few days, but was able to form a 
small collection of plants. He then proceeded up the Amazon River 
by steamer to Iquitos, Peru, at the head of navigation, where he 
established headquarters for his season’s work. From Iquitos he 
made numerous voyages by canoe along the tributaries of the 
Amazon. Extended trips, each consuming several weeks, were made 
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up the Itaya and Nanay Rivers, and down the main river as far as 
the Erazilian frontier. He thus visited many localities which 
doubtless had never been seen previously by a botanist. 

That his work has been successful is proved by the bulk and 
quality of the material already received in Chicago. This consists 
of 9,500 well-prepared herbarium specimens, and of 1,088 specimens 
of Peruvian woods. The wood specimens are of unusual value, due 
to the fact that corresponding herbarium material was obtained in 
each case from the same trees and shrubs from which the wood 
samples were taken. It is only thus that one can be certain as to 
the identity of the wood material, which, if not referable to its 
proper genus and species, is worthless for scientific purposes. This 
really huge wood collection, when thoroughly studied and reported 
upon, will furnish data concerning the wood products of the wet 
forests of eastern Peru, such as are available for no other part of 
tropical South America. The region is immensely rich in tree 
species, and is known to produce many kinds of lumber, some of 
which may prove to be of importance to the woodworking industries 
of the United States and Europe. 

The herbarium specimens collected by Mr. Williams form the 
most desirable addition to the Museum Herbarium which it would 
be possible to obtain. They will be cited in the flora of Peru upon 
which Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride is now engaged, and 
they will enable him to cover satisfactorily a portion of Peru which 
hitherto has been almost unknown botanically. It is expected 
confidently that the collection will prove astonishingly rich in new 
species of Peruvian plants, and that it will provide extensions of 
range for others known at present only from Brazil. Mr. Williams 
will remain in Peru until early summer in 1930, and by that time 
probably will have doubled the collections already received from him. 

Dr. August Weberbauer, well-known botanist of Lima, Peru, 
conducted for Field Museum the Marshall Field Expedition of 
1929 to Peru. Dr. Weberbauer’s similar activities in preceding 
years have brought to the Museum an enviable amount of excep- 
tionally desirable herbarium material to be utilized in the prepara- 
tion of the flora of Peru, which is to be published by the Museum. 
His collections, although not so extensive as those obtained by some 
other collectors, are of outstanding value because of the fact that 
he is thoroughly familiar with the Peruvian flora, and collects only 
those plants which seem to him new or rare. On this account, his 
Peruvian collections always have been found to be rich in plants 
previously unknown to botanists. 
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In February and March Dr. Weberbauer spent more than a 
month in the field, and obtained 888 carefully prepared and annotated 
specimens of plants. His work was performed in the’ southern 
province of Cuzco, from which the Museum has possessed but 
scant material. He collected particularly in the region of Marea- 
pata, and the majority of his plants were gathered at high altitudes. 
Their study doubtless will reveal a large number of species new to 
the Peruvian flora, which already has been found to be so extensive. 

Dr. Weberbauer’s collections, with those of Mr. Williams, and 
the fine series presented by Professor Fortunato L. Herrera, of the 
University of Cuzco in Peru, and Mr. Oscar L. Haught, of Negritos, 
Peru, make a quite unprecedented addition to the Museum's 
Peruvian herbarium. When further material now expected has 
been received, it seems certain that Field Museum will possess a 
representation of the Peruvian flora which cannot be matched 
elsewhere in the world. 

The most important systematic work ever undertaken by the 
Department of Botany was initiated during 1929. It was first 
proposed and planned by Acting Curator Dahlgren, and it has 
been placed in operation through a fund generously supplied for 
the purpose by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

In systematic botanical work, which has to do primarily with 
the naming and classification of plants, it is essential that specimens 
be named accurately. This can be done with perfect satisfaction 
only by comparison of the plant to be named with the first, original 
or type specimen, upon which the Latin name of the plant originally 
was based. Field Museum has many such types, but since the 
Herbarium has been developed wholly within the past thirty-three 
years, the number is comparatively small. Large numbers of 
type specimens exist in some eastern herbaria, particularly in the 
Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, where are deposited the 
collections studied by America’s greatest botanist, Asa Gray, and 
also in the herbarium of the United States National Museum in 
Washington. 

In the United States during recent years a great deal of attention 
has been devoted to exploration and study of the botanical features 
of South and Central America. The early students of the South 
American flora were all Europeans and the types of most species 
described from South America are preserved in European herbaria, 
many of the species not being represented at all by any specimen 
in American institutions. In order to determine properly the 
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recently accumulated collections, it is necessary to have access to 
some of these historic type specimens, this being obtained 
ordinarily only by a visit at considerable expense to Europe for 
the purpose. For purposes of determination, a photograph of the 
type specimen, especially when accompanied by a fragment of 
leaf or flower of the original, is almost as helpful as the actual 
specimen itself. The value of such photographs has long been 
recognized by botanists, but the number of photographs made 
has been small, because of lack of funds for the purpose. 

In 1929 Field Museum was granted by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion a substantial sum to be used in photographing type specimens 
of American plants preserved in European and South American 
herbaria. The grant is to be continued for three years, and it is 
believed that the results will be of unprecedented value to American 
botanists in facilitating study of the tropical American flora. The 
negatives obtained in this manner are to be preserved in Field 
Museum, and prints of them will be available to other institutions 
which may wish to bear the actual cost of their printing, It is 
believed that no other development of recent years can have such 
far-reaching and helpful results as this in the promotion of Sys- 
tematic and floristie work upon tropical American plants by the 
systematic botanists of the United States and other parts of the 
American continents. 

During the summer Acting Curator Dahlgren had Prepared at 
Belem, Brazil, 819 negatives of type specimens of Brazilian and 
Peruvian plants preserved in the Museu Goeldi. These specimens, 
representing chiefly species described by the eminent Brazilian 
botanist Huber, heretofore have been quite unavailable to North 
American botanists. The photographs will be exceedingly usefy] 
in the determination of recent Brazilian collections acquired by 
Field Museum and equally so to other institutions interested in 
the study of the flora of that coun - Many of the species repre- 
sented are forest trees yielding valuable lumber, and it is expected 
that some of these will be associable with the collections now being 
made along the upper Amazon by Mr. Williams. 

Further work under the Rockefeller Fund for the Photographing 
of Type Specimens is now being conducted by Assistant Curator 
Macbride in Europe. Mr. Macbride left Chicago at the end of 
July, going to Berlin, where he has been engaged since that time. 
He has received the most cordial support from Dr. Ludwig Diels, 


Director of the Berlin Botanical Garden and Museum, and from the 
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entire staff of the museum. Every facility has been provided for 
photographing the unequaled series of South American types owned 
by the garden, and the work has been successful far beyond 
reasonable expectations. More than 2,000 negatives already have 
been prepared under Mr. Macbride’s supervision, and although 
they have not yet been received by Field Museum, prints made 
from some of them demonstrate that they are of superior quality, 
and will form an indispensable addition to any institution interested 
in the identification of tropical American plants. The types of 
several large and important families have been selected for photo- 
graphing, especially types from the Andes of South America. 
Since most active American systematic botanists are interested to 
some extent in this region, it is believed that the results of the 
completed collection will be eminently and immediately helpful 
to American botanists generally. The Museum is greatly indebted 
to the Rockefeller Foundation for its sponsorship and financing of 
this highly important scientific work. 

Field Museum acknowledges with the deepest appreciation the 
cordial interest and the generous cooperation of the director and 
staff of the Berlin garden, which has resulted in the favorable 
accomplishment of this project. It is gratifying to be able to 
record, also, the promises of cooperation received from the directors 
of other European herbaria, where it is expected that the work 
will be continued during the next few years. 

The Department of Botany shared in one of the Museum's 
zoological expeditions, the William V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedi- 
tion to Eastern Asia. Mr. F. Kingdon Ward, the well-known 
English collector of Chinese plants, who has introduced into 
European and American gardens so many beautiful plants from the 
Chinese mountains, was attached to this expedition. In March 
and April, 1929, he collected plants in the southern Shan states 
and Burma, and in May and June he botanized in upper Laos, 
Indo-China. The Museum received a collection of approximately 
400 herbarium specimens which he collected in these two areas. 


Mr. Herbert Stevens, in connection with his zoological work 
as a member of the same expedition, made a large collection of 
plants in the high mountains of the province of Szechwan, China. 
It is composed largely of herbaceous plants, many of them alpine 
species, and it amounts to more than 2,400 specimens, When 
determined, as it is expected they will be with the cooperation of 
specialists upon the eastern Asiatic flora, these collections will 
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make a useful addition to the Herbarium, which needs a much 
better representation of the flora of eastern Asia. Asiatic specimens 
often are helpful for comparison with American material, since it 
has long been known that the floras of China and the United States 
have much in common. 

As evidence of the continued and increasing use being made 
of the Museum's Herbarium may be mentioned the fact that during 
1929 there were published at least thirty-seven papers based wholly 
or in part upon its collections. Some of these papers were written 
by members of the Staff; others by persons who had visited the 
Museum and consulted the Herbarium, or had borrowed specimens 
for study elsewhere. 

Professor Samuel J. Record, Research Associate in Wood 
Technology, published in Tropical Woods, a periodical issued by 
Yale University School of Forestry, a paper upon the ““Trees and 
Shrubs Collected by F. C. Englesing in Northeastern Nicaragua.” 
The material upon which the paper is based is deposited in the 
Museum's Herbarium, and the determinations were made by 
Associate Curator Paul C. Standley. 

Mr. Standley published eighteen papers based wholly or in 
part upon the Museum collections. The most important of these 
are two long papers bearing the title, Studies of American Plants, 
printed in Volume IV of the Botanical Series of Field Museum. 
These are devoted chiefly to descriptions of new species which were 
included in the abundant collections received here for determination. 

In association with Professor Leslie A. Kenoyer, of Western 
State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Associate Curator 
Standley published a Supplement to the Flora of Barro Colorado 
Island, Panama, with five plates, which was issued as No. 6, 
Volume IV, of the Botanical Series of Field Museum. In Tropical 
Woods there appeared nine articles which Mr. Standley had pre- 
pared. Most of them dealt with new trees recently discovered 
in Central and South America. One described a new genus of trees 
from Peru, collected on one of the Marshall Field Expeditions to 
Peru, and named Machrideina, in honor of its discoverer, Assistant 
Curator Maebride. Another paper by Mr. Standley which appeared 
in Tropical Woods contained a brief biographical sketch of Captain 
John Donnell Smith, the eminent botanist of Baltimore, who died 
in 1929 at the age of ninety-nine. 

Mr. Standley and Mr. Macbride published join in Volume 
XXXI of Rhodora a paper entitled “A New Form = Red Cedar 
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from Indiana.” This described Juniperus virginiana var. Bremerae, 
which was discovered recently in the dunes near Port Chester, 


Assistant Curator Macbride published in Volume XIX of the 
Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences two papers dealing 
with problems of nomenclature. In a paper with the title Sper- 
matophytes, Mostly Peruvian, which was issued as No. 7 of Volume 
IV of the Botanical Series of Field Museum in July, 1929, he de- 
scribed a large number of interesting new plants from Peru, obtained 
in the course of the Marshall Field Expeditions to that country. 
He published, also, in Tropical Woods three shorter papers discussing 
plants of Peru and other parts of South America. 

Mr. Llewelyn Williams published in No. 20 of Tropical Woods a 
paper entitled “The Wood of Caryodendron anguatifolium Standley,” 
dealing with one of the new trees discovered by the Marshall 
Field Expedition to Panama, 1928. 

Dr. William Trelease of Urbana, Illinois, in a paper entitled 
“New Piperaceae from Central America and Mexico,” printed in 
Volume XIX of the Journal of the Washington Academy of Setences, 
described no less than thirty-six new species and varieties of plants 
of the pepper family. Many of them were collected in northern 
Honduras by Associate Curator Standley, and the types of all of 
them are in the Museum Herbarium. 

Professor E. E. Watson, of Michigan State College, Lansing, 
Michigan, in Contributions to a Monograph of the Genus Helianthus, 
an exhaustive account of the sunflowers native in the United 
States, cited many specimens from the Herbarium of Field Museum. 
Two of the new species which he described were based upon type 
specimens belonging to this Herbarium. 

Miss Nellie V. Haynie, of Oak Park, Illinois, published in 
Volume XXXI of Rhodora two papers reporting plants of the 
Chicago region. She very kindly deposited in the Museum Herba- 
rium the specimens upon which the records were based, in order 
that they might be preserved permanently. 

Professor M. L. Fernald, of the Gray Herbarium of Harvard 
University, published in No. 83 of the Contributions from the Gray 
Herbarium, issued in March, 1929, a description of a new blue- 
grass, Poa labradorica, based partly upon specimens collected by 
the Rawson—MacMillan Subarctic Expedition. 

Mr. Ellsworth P. Killip, of the United States National Museum, 
published in Volume XIX of the Journal of the Washington Academy 
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of Sciences a paper with the title “New Plants Mainly from Western 
South America. II,” in which he described a new plant, Loasa 
vestiia, whose type is in Field Museum. Dr. §. F. Blake, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, was the author of another 
paper in the same volume, entitled “New Asteraceae from the 
United States, Mexico, and Honduras,” in which there were de- 
scribed two new plants discovered in Honduras by Associate Curator 
Standley. There appeared in No. 20 of Tropical Woods a paper, 
“A New Peruvian Capparis,”’ by Mr. Oscar L, Haught, of Negritos, 
Peru, who has contributed so much interesting Peruvian material 
to Field Museum Herbarium. The type specimen of this new 
species is in the Museum collections. 

The research work of the Department of Botany, as well as the 
care and identification of the collections, has been greatly facilitated 
by the ample additions made during the year to the Library through 
the acquisition of important books, especially certain ones pub- 
lished years ago and now very difficult to acquire. The Department 
now has an excellent working library, at least for the study of 
American plants. The liberal policy of the Museum regarding 
the development of the Botanical Library resulted in the purchase 
of most of the desirable works relating to tropical American plants 
which were offered for sale during the year. There were acquired, 
also, several important books dealing with extra-American plants, 
such as a set of Oliver's Flora of Tropical Africa, and Ascherson and 
Graebner's Synopsis der mitteleuropdischen Flora. 

Most important of the botanical works received were the many 
volumes needed to complete the Museum’s set of Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine, whose thousands of fine plates are so necessary for 
determinative work with tropical American Plants. A unique 
addition to the library was a photostat copy of Ruiz and Pavén’s 
fourth volume of the classical Flora Peruviana. Three imposing 
volumes of this monumental and basic work were published at 
the end of the eighteenth century. They are seldom offered for 
sale, but the Museum is fortunate in possessing one of the few 
complete sets in America. Plates were engraved for a fourth 
volume, but the letterpress never was issued. Only three or four 
copies of the plates are known to exist. From one of these sets, 
in the library of the British Museum, through the courtesy of the 
director of that institution, the photostat copy now at Field Museum 
was obtained. So far as known, no representation of these plates 
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is owned by any other American library. The plates represent 
many plants peculiar to Peru and are almost indispensable to a 
study of that country’s flora. 

The year has been a busy one for the Staff of the Department 
of Botany because of the unusually large amount of material 
received, especially in the Herbarium. The care, labeling, deter- 
mination, and distribution into the Herbarium of this material 
have severely taxed the resources of the Staff. 

Especially urgent have been the requests from Many corre- 
spondents for assistance in the determination of material. Some 
idea of the activity of the Herbarium Staff may be gleaned from 
the fact that during the year there have been determined and 
reported more than 13,000 specimens of plants. Of this material, 
0,944 specimens were sent to Field Museum on loan, and were 
returned after they had been named. Of the specimens determined 
7,134 were retained for the Museum's Herbarium. They included 
much of the most valuable material acquired by the Department 
during 1929, particularly specimens of numerous new species of 
which descriptions were prepared and either have been published 
or are in the course of publication. 

Numerous lots of plants were received for determination from 
many parts of the United States, ranging from New England to 
California, and from correspondents in such widely separated 
countries as Mexico, British Honduras, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Peru, Venezuela, 
Sweden, England, the Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Japan, Denmark, France, and 
Germany. Material from still other countries also was determined, 
but was received from persons in the United States or Europe. 

The monographic work upon the family Rubiaceae begun in 
1928 by Associate Curator Standley has been continued during 
1929. The Rubiaceae constitute one of the largest tropical American 
groups, and include such important plants as coffee, cinchona, 
and ipeecac. 

The prosecution of the work has been aided by the cooperation 
of other herbaria, which have been generous in lending the South 
American material in their keeping. More than 5,000 specimens 
of Rubiaceae were received on loan from the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, England, the Royal Natural History Museum of Stockholm, 
the Jardin Principal Botanique of Leningrad, the University 
Botanical Museum of Copenhagen, the United States National 
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Museum of Washington, the Gray Herbarium of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the New York Botanical Garden, the Philadelphia Academy 
of Sciences, and the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 
All this material was critically determined and annotated before 
being returned to the senders. Photographs were made of type 
Specimens and of species not represented in the Herbarium 
of Field Museum. These have been placed in the Herbarium, 
and it now contains a more complete representation of South 
American Rubiaceae than exists anywhere else in the United 
States, if not in the whole world. The negatives will be placed 
with other negatives of types which are being obtained abroad. 

As a result of the study of this large amount of material, with 
that of the Museum's Herbarium, there has been prepared a sys- 
tematic account of that family as represented in each of the follow- 
ing countries: Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 
The first of these papers, that devoted to the Colombian Rubiaceae, 
is now in press, to be issued as the first part of Volume VII of the 
Botanical Series of Field Museum. 

Associate Curator Standley spent a great deal of time in the 
determination of the collection of plants which he made in Honduras 
in 1927-28, and this work has been nearly completed. As had been 
expected, the collection was found to contain a large number of 
new species, descriptions of many of which have since been pub- 
lished. A paper was prepared enumerating the trees of Honduras, 
and it will appear early in 1930 in Tropical Woods. Another paper, 
listing the woody plants of Siguatepeque, Honduras, will be printed 
soon in the Journal of the Arnold Arboretum. The Flora of the 
Lancetilla Valley of Honduras, which will consist of a complete 
report upon the 1927-28 collection and be Practically a flora of 
the north coast of Honduras, has been almost completed. 

The Flora of Yucatan, which has been In preparation for several 
years, was completed by Associate Curator Standley near the 
close of the year, and submitted for publication as the concluding 
part of the third volume of the Botanical Series of the Museum. 
A paper entitled Studies of American Planis—IIT aleo was sub- 
mitted for publication toward the end of the year. 

Assistant Curator Maebride, during the first half of 1929, 
before leaving for Berlin to engage in the work of photographing 
type specimens, devoted most of his time to preparation of the 
manuscript of the flora of Peru, which is now well advanced. 
During the year he Prepared the portions dealing with several 
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larger and more important families, particularly the Solanaceae 
or potato family, and began work upon the very large group, 
osae, 

In the work of determination of Illinois and other United States 
plants, Mr. H. C. Benke of Chicago, as in past years, was generous 
in donating his time, and was of invaluable assistance, especially 
in the case of such difficult groups as grasses, asters, and goldenrods, 
with which he is thoroughly familiar. Dr. Earl E. Sherff, of Chicago, 
rendered valuable assistance in the determination of Compositae, 
especially of those groups, such as Bidens and Cosmos, with the 
revision of which he is engaged. 

Assistant Curator James B. McNair has made a very useful 
card index of plants that contain large quantities of starches, 
Sugars, gums, tannins, resins, drying oils, semi-drying oils, non- 
drying oils, fats, and waxes. These cards give family, species, and 
common names, places where native and cultivated, percentage of 
the respective substances yielded, and part of the plant in which 
located. 

The information tabulated in a paper written by Mr. MeNair, 
and now in press, on the differential analysis of starches makes it 
possible to analyze readily a sample of starch so as to distinguish 
it among some 300 starches and thus to determine not only the 
plant family, genus and species of its origin, but, in some cases, 
the variety as well—for example, sweet corn from dent corn. 

Another paper on oils, also by Mr. MeNair and now in press, 
points out the relationship between the habitat of plants and charae- 
teristics of their oils and fats, including information helpful in 
the differential analysis of plant oils and the identification of their 
botanical sources. 

A third paper, on gums, tannins, and resins, likewise 
by Mr. MeNair, indicates the relation between plant habitat and 
gum, tannin, and resin content, their relation to each other, to 
specific plants, and their possible function in plants. 

A botanical leaflet by Mr. McNair on Indian corn will soon go 
to press. This leaflet, dealing with the most important agricultural 
crop in the United States, should be popular and of wide interest 
in a locality which is the principal corn market of the country and 
the center of the corn producing area. It includes a consideration 
of the origin of corn, its varieties and areas of present cultivation, 
its use by the Indians, and its present importance, including the 
various chemical products manufactured from it, such as solvents, 
starch, oil, paper, and wall board. 
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A substantial amount of time was devoted by the Staff of the 
Herbarium to the distribution of duplicate material, which had 
accumulated in large quantities and occupied space urgently 
needed for other purposes. During the year 34,623 duplicate 
specimens were distributed in exchange to a large number of institu- 
tions and individuals. Part of this material consisted of duplicate 
sets of the plants collected in Yucatan by the late Dr. George F. 
Gaumer, of Izamal, Yucatan, and some of it represented duplicate 
mounted sheets removed from the Herbarium, but the greater part 
consisted of miscellaneous duplicate material from the United States, 
and of the duplicates of recent tropical American collections recerved 
for study. This duplicate material was distributed to thirty-five 
institutions and individuals in the United States, and to sixteen 
herbaria of Europe and Canada. It is expected that there will be 
received in return a large amount of material useful for the Her- 
barium of Field Museum, and, in fact, several important sets of 
South American plants already have been received as a direct 
result. 


Loans made from the Herbarium during 1929 amounted to 976 
specimens, lent to fourteen institutions and individuals for study 
or for determination. To the Missouri Botanical Garden were 
lent 197 sheets of Ayenia and Halenia, for use in the preparation 
of monographic accounts of those genera. To Mr. E. R. Bogusch, 
of the University of Illinois, there were lent fourteen specimens of 
Phloz, for critical study, and to the United States National Museum 
299 specimens of the same genus, for examination by Dr. E. T. 
Wherry, who is monographing the group. To Professor Ralph W. 
Chaney, of the University of California, there were lent forty-one 
specimens of tropical American plants, for use in his investigations 
of certain fossil floras of the western United States. Other loans 
were made to the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University and to 
the New York Botanical Garden. To Dr. Gunnar Samuelsson of 
Stockholm were sent on loan forty-three specimens of Epilobium to 
be used in the preparation of an account of the South American 
representatives of the genus. The loan of all this material is useful 
not only to the persons by whom it is studied, but also to Field 
Museum, since it results in the critical determination of the speci- 
mens, thus greatly enhancing their value for study purposes. 

As in past yeara, the Museum has received valuable and greatly 
appreciated assistance from botanists of the United States and 
Europe in the determination of material of certain difficult or critical 
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groups of plants. In most cases it has been possible to submit for 
determination duplicate specimens which might be retained as a 
return for the labor of making the determinations. 

Among those who have rendered important aid in such deter- 
minative work should be mentioned the following: Mr. Edwin B. 
Bartram of Bushkill, Pennsylvania, who determined the mosses 
collected in Honduras by Mr. Standley and prepared an account 
of them, which has been published by the Museum; Dr. Theodor 
Herzog of Jena, Germany, who is studying the hepaties of the 
same collection, and Dr. G. Einar Du Rietz, of Upsala, Sweden, 
who is determining the lichens; Dr. William Trelease, of Urbana, 
Illinois, who has named a large number of plants of the Piperaceae, 
or pepper family; Professor Oakes Ames, of the Botanical Museum of 
Harvard University, who has identified orchids; Dr. B. L. Robinson, 
Dr. I. M. Johnston, and Mr. Lyman B. Smith, of the Gray Herba- 
rium of Harvard University, who have determined material in the 
various groups in which they are especially interested; Professor 
M. L. Fernald, of the same herbarium, who very kindly named the 
collections of the Rawson—MacMillan Subarctic Expeditions of 
Field Museum; Dr. William R. Maxon, of the United States National 
Museum, who has determined many ferns; Mr. Ellsworth P. Killip 
and Mr. Emery C. Leonard, of the same museum, who have named 
specimens of special groups; Dr. 8. F. Blake, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who identified the Compositae collected 
in Honduras by Associate Curator Standley, as well as material of 
the same family from other regions; Dr. A. S. Hitchcock and Mrs. 
Agnes Chase, of the United States Department of Agriculture, who 
have given important assistance in the naming of tropical grasses; 
Dr. N. L. Britton and Dr. H. A. Gleason, of the New York Botanical 
Garden, who have determined plants of several groups; Dr. C. L. 
Shear, of the United States Department of Agriculture, who has 
supplied determinations of fungi; and Mr. Kenneth K. Mackenzie, 
of Maplewood, New Jersey, who has identified specimens of the 
genus Carer. 

The Department has received during the year many personal 
and telephone calls from persons in Chicago who wished to obtain 
assistance or information regarding botanical matters, and in most 
instances it has been possible to supply the information desired, 
sometimes in matters of considerable importance. Many specimens 
of plants have been brought or sent to the Herbarium with requests 
for their names by residents of the Chicago area. Appeals received 
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by mail for information upon a wide range of botanical subjects 
required a substantial amount of time for answer. The Depart- 
ment also has been called upon frequently for aid regarding botanical 
subjects by the other Departments of the Museum. 

The Staff of the Department has been pleased to receive many 
visits from botanists who wished to consult the collections, or 
observe the method of their installation. Professor H. M. Hall, 
of the University of California, spent some time in examining 
material of the Compositae. Mrs. Eva M. Roush and Miss Mildred 
E. Mathias, of the Missouri Botanical Garden, studied the herba- 
rium collections of Malvaceae and Umbelliferae. Professor Ralph 
W. Chaney, of the University of California, spent several days in 
comparing fossil plants with specimens in the Museum's Herbarium. 

Among other visitors may be mentioned Mr. Heinrich Teuscher, 
formerly of the Morton Arboretum; Mr. T. Naito of the Imperial 
College of Agriculture and Forestry of Kagoshima, Japan; Professor 
(C. H. Kauffman of the herbarium of the University of Michigan; 
Professor A. O. Garrett of Salt Lake City; Dr. G. R. Wieland of 
Yale University; Professor E. B. Mains of Purdue University; 
Professor Leslie A. Kenoyer of Western State Teachers’ College, 
Kalamazoo; Dr. N. E. Fassett of the Department of Botany of 
the University of Wisconsin; Mr. C. D. Mell of New York: Dr, E. 
D. Mermll, Director of the New York Botanical Garden; and Dr. 
Th. Just of Notre Dame University. Several students of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago have visited the Herbarium in order to study its 
collections. 


GEOLOGY.—Associate Curator Henry W. Nichols spent the last 
two weeks of July collecting in the voleanic regions of Mount 
Taylor, New Mexico. A large and valuable collection illustrating 
the surface features of the lava beds and volcanic cones in that 
locality was secured. Headquarters were maintained at Grant, New 
Mexico, within easy reach by automobile of the Tertiary lavas of 
Mount Taylor and the San Mateo Mountains to the north, and of 
recent craters and lava flows of the Zufii Mountains to the south. 
The district covered is largely in the United States Forest Reserve. 
The cordial and efficient cooperation of the United States Forest 
Ranger, Mr. J. H. Mimms, who knew the smallest details of the 
topography and lava flows, permitted an unusually complete collec- 
tion to be made, with great economy of time. Thanks to his assist- 
ance, tedious prospecting for good collectin | enti 
ase tra £ grounds was entirely 
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Perhaps the most interesting specimens were those secured from 
Flagpole Crater on the Zufii Mountains. This cone and crater are 
in perfect condition, and their lava and ashes are as fresh and 
unaltered as if just cooled from a late eruption. The rim of the 
erater was reached with some difficulty, on account of the loose 
cinders covering its steep slopes. This rm is a level surface about 
forty feet wide, of coarse, black cinders, interrupted in places by 
projecting pinnacles and masses of brown lavas which take very 
grotesque forms. The crater, which is slightly elliptical, is about 
1,000 feet in diameter and has an estimated depth of 400 feet. 
From the cone, numerous contorted and stalactitic shapes of light- 
brown lava, covered with a siliceous glaze, were secured, as well 
as fragments of the spindle-like volcanic bombs, black scoria and 
light-gray lapilli or ashes of the size of fine gravel. The ice caves 
about a mile from this crater, where large bodies of ice persist 
throughout the summer, were visited but yielded no specimens of 
importance. 

On a basalt flow from the Tintero Crater the lava was found to 
be as fresh as if recently cooled, and many specimens illustrating 
surface features as well as such phenomena as steam holes, flow 
structures, scoria, et cetera, were collected there. Among the speci- 
mens secured in the Zufii Mountains were two slabs, two by three 
feet each, which illustrate two aspects of the rough malpais surface 
of the cooled lava, which was thrown into extraordinary forms by 
the turbulence induced by escaping steam during solidification. 
Several lighter slabs, about a foot square, show other interesting 
aspects of this lava surface. This lava is underlaid by large caverns 
left when the molten lava of the interior of the lava stream had 
continued to flow after the exterior had cooled. In many places 
the roofs of these caverns had fallen, thus giving access to their 
interiors. However, no specimens of interest were observed in these 
openings. 

One day was spent near the government ranger station in 
Canyon Lobo near Mount Taylor. Here numerous specimens illus- 
trating the features of the older lava were secured. A trip to another 
part of Canyon Lobo provided specimens of volcanic bombs, pumice, 
obsidian, flow structures, agglomerates, and similar material. A bed 
of wind-blown volcanic ash near Grant which has altered to ben- 
tonite was visited and specimens secured. A visit to the neighboring 
town of Blue Water yielded two other varieties of fine, wind-blown 
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ash, some silicified wood, septaria, and other material. The soil of 
the district is a typical loess formed from wind-blown dust, and a 
characteristic specimen of this was secured. 

The volcanic neck, Alesna, which lies north of Mount Taylor, 
was visited, studied, and photographed during a violent storm, 
in the course of which lightning bolts were repeatedly seen striking 
into the impressive basalt spire which points hundreds of feet into 
the air. Material found here proved to be quite unsuited for exhibi- 
tion and was not collected. Two other voleanic necks of a similar 
nature were studied, one about half a mile from Alesna, and the 
other in Canyon Lobo. The latter showed some very unusual 
features. 

While the collections were being secured, about 100 photographs 
of voleanic and topographic features were taken. Altogether, 173 
specimens were collected and 100 photographs made. 

A short field trip was made by Associate Curator Elmer §. 
Riggs and Preparator P. C. Orr to Argos, Indiana, in order to 
recover a specimen of mastodon which had been encountered in 
digging an open ditch at that place. Through the generous coopera- 
tion of Mr. P. C. Yoder, the ditching contractor, and Mr. William 
Bower, the landowner, a fine specimen of Mastodon americanus, 
consisting of a skull with both tusks and lower jaws and more than 
half of the remainder of the skeleton, was recovered. Another find 
investigated at Beecher, Illinois, on the same trip, failed to produce 
any results of importance. 

Further excavation was carried on during the year, in part 
under Museum auspices, at the historic fossil bone-bed near Minooka, 
Illinois, first discovered in 1902. Former Judge George Bedford of 
Morris, who was one of the discoverers of this locality and is an 
enthusiastic amateur collector of fossils and artifacts, undertook 
upon his own responsibility the further exploration of the bone-bed. 
This was located in a small bog from which a spring issued. From 
it parts of seven skeletons of mastodons of various sizes and ages 
had previously been removed. Mr. Bedford, during August, 1929, 
personally supervised exhaustive excavations and presented to the 
Museum the collection there secured. This collection consists of 
three jaws, various tusks, a pelvis, leg and foot bones, vertebrae, 
ribs, and numerous other parts of mastodon skeletons, together with 
a pair of lower jaws and a fine tusk of the Columbian Mammoth, a 
skull, antler, and leg bone of an extinct genus of moose, Cerralces, 
and various bones of bison and other more modern animals. 
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As opportunity permitted, Curator O. C. Farrington continued 
investigation of new meteorite falls. Descriptions of six of these, 
the Bishop Canyon, Kofa, Navajo, Santa Luzia, South Byron, and 
Tilden falls, were completed during the year, and considerable prog- 
ress was made in the study of the Coldwater and Lafayette meteor- 
ites. These studies included complete chemical analyses by Associate 
Curator Nichols. 

Curator Farrington prepared a Museum leaflet on Famous 
Diamonds, and, in collaboration with Assistant Curator Henry Field, 
one on Neanderthal (Mousterian) Man. Associate Curator Nichols 
prepared a leaflet on Cement. All of these were published during 
the year. Manuscript for a leaflet on The Evolution of the Horse by 
Associate Curator Riggs and Preparator Bryan Patterson was 
nearly completed during the year. 


Professors William B. Scott and William J. Sinclair of Princeton 
University completed their studies of the groups of South American 
fossil mammals collected by the Marshall Field Paleontological Expe- 
ditions which had been submitted to them for investigation, and 
these studies were seen partially through the press during the year. 
They inaugurate Volume I of the Geological Memoirs of the Museum. 
Professor Scott’s paper ison A Partial Skeleton of Homalodontotherium 
and gives a nearly complete description of this hitherto little known 
large South American mammal. It also provides data for determin- 
ing the true taxonomic position of two important orders of extinct 
South American mammals, the relations of which have hitherto been 
obscure. In Professor Sinclair’s paper some new species of South 
American fossil marsupials are described. 


Two other geological publications issued by the Museum during 
the year were Contributions to Paleontology by Assistant Curator 
Sharat K. Roy, and The Mineral Composition of Some Sands from 
Quebec, Labrador and Greenland, by Dr. J. H. C. Martens. Mr. 
Roy’s paper described one new genus and ten new species of various 
fossil forms. In Dr. Martens’ paper the compositions of sands from 
a region of cold climates and recent weathering are described. His 
studies were made on specimens which he collected as a member 
of the First Rawson-MacMillan Subarctic Expedition of Field 
Museum. During the year, Assistant Curator Roy has been engaged 
in the study of the fossils of the Frobisher Bay region and on some 
Drift fossils from Labrador which he collected while on the Second 
Rawson-MacMillan Subarctic Expedition of Field Museum. The 
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results of these studies will soon be ready for publication, as will 
also Mr. Roy’s studies of the fossil plants of Gilboa, New York, 
specimens of which he collected in 1926. 

The demands upon the Department Staff by correspondents and 
visitors for information have been increasingly large during the year, 
and a considerable amount of time has necessarily been devoted to 
this work. Inquiries were received from 426 correspondents and 
162 visitors, as well as an unrecorded number by telephone. 


ZooLocy.—Eight zoological expeditions were in the field during 
1929, including some of the largest and most important ever con- 
ducted under the Museum’s auspices. The major ones were the 
following: William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern 
Asia for Field Museum, Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition of Field 
Museum, Harold White-John Coats Abyssinian Expedition of 
Field Museum, Chancellor-Stuart—Field Museum Expedition to the 
South Pacific, Thorne~Graves—Field Museum Arctic Expedition, and 
Field Museum-Williamson Undersea Expedition to the Bahamas. 

In addition to the larger expeditions to remote parts of the 
world, certain field work was also conducted nearer home. Mr. 
Ashley Hine worked in southern Arizona collecting birds, and 
Messrs. Julius Friesser and Arthur G. Rueckert made a brief trip 
into Canada for the purpose of obtaining Arctic plants and other 
accessory material needed for the preparation of exhibits, Prior 
to the lamentable death of Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe in India, he 
made some further collections in that country for the Museum. 
Cooperation was continued with the American Museum of Natural 
History in connection with the Third Asiatic Expedition of that 
institution. 

The William V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia, 
as stated in the 1928 Annual Report, left the United States in 
November, 1928. This expedition was made possible through the 
generous support of Mr. William V. Kelley, a Benefactor and, more 
recently, a Trustee of the Museum. During 1929 it was carried 
through to a successful conclusion, resulting in a great enrich- 
ment of the Museum’s zoological collections. 

The objects of this expedition were to obtain certain very rare 
animals in remote parts of western China, to provide material of 
high quality for exhibition in habitat groups in William V. Kelley 
Hall, and to make additions to knowledge by intensive collecting 
in little known regions in northern French Indo-China and in south- 
western China. In order to carry out this program, it was necessary 
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to divide into several parties, at least one of which should be able 
to travel rapidly, obtaining information as to rare animals from 
native sources, and concentrating its efforts upon these particular 
animals rather than upon general collecting. Accordingly, Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, with their friend 
and co-explorer, Mr. C. Suydam Cutting of New York, constituted 
themselves into a fast-moving first division. A second division 
including several able naturalists, under the leadership of Mr. 
Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., was organized for detailed collecting in 
French Indo-China; and a third division, consisting only of Mr. 
Herbert Stevens of Tring, England, worked slowly and carefully 
in western China. 

The first division proceeded via Bombay and Calcutta to 
Rangoon, and thence by rail and boat up the Irrawaddy River 
to Bhamo, near the border between Burma and China. Thence travel 
was northeastward by pack train via Tengyueh to Talifu, an old 
and well-known city in the province of Yunnan. From here the 
trail led almost directly north to Likiang and beyond into very 
elevated and difficult country where camps were seldom lower than 
10,000 feet and where passes rose to more than 16,000 feet. On 
February 26, after more than three weeks’ continuous mountain 
travel, much of the way in country frequented by bandits, the 
party reached Tatsienlu, principal settlement in the province of 
Szechwan. On the way, a little hunting was done near Muli on 
Mount Gibboh, where a specimen of the goat-antelope known as 
the serow was obtained. Somewhat farther on, near Chuilung, a 
deer related to the Indian sambar was taken, this being one of the 
northernmost records for the species. 


As they worked northward, the hunters made frequent inquiries 
regarding the occurrence of large animals, but until they reached 
Tatsienlu they were not encouraged to give much time to hunting 
for the great panda or giant panda, which was a prime objective of 
the expedition. This bear-like animal had never been killed by 
white hunters, and although a few specimens from native sources 
had come out to European museums, they had been in most cases 
somewhat imperfect and poorly preserved. Reliable information 
about it was difficult to obtain, and it seemed quite certain that 
even after its habitat was located it would be very rare and hard 
to find. A first trial for it was made in a region only two days’ 
travel to the northward from Tatsienlu, but this proved to be 
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based on false reports and the party returned to Tatsienlu. On 
this short trip, however, several specimens of the burrhel or blue 
sheep were obtained. 

On March 6, the party left Tatsienlu to proceed eastward to 
Mouping, where definite information was fortheoming to the effect 
that at least one giant panda had been seen and killed in that region 
about ten years before. With this scant encouragement and with 
the knowledge that the original discovery of the animal had been 
in this vicinity, six days were devoted to intensive hunting in the 
hills near Mouping. This was laborious work near the timberline 
and through heavy bamboo growth in which one can see but a 
short distance. Old traces of the animal sought were found, but 
in spite of the best efforts of the Roosevelts and fourteen native 
hunters who accompanied them, no large game was sighted. In 
one place, however, they encountered a troupe of the rare and 
beautiful monkeys known as the golden or snub-nosed monkeys 
(Rhinopithecus) and nine specimens were collected. 


From Mouping the expedition turned southward to the old 
walled village of Yachow and thence through fairly populous valleys 
to Tzetati and Tsalo. Near this last place word came that giant 
pandas might be found in the country of the Lolo tribe adjoining 
this Chinese outpost. Hence a special hunt was arranged in the 
vicinity of a place called Yehli at about latitude 29° 15’ north and a 
little north of the Chinese village of Tachow. This took place on April 
13 and was crowned with success. The trail of a panda was found 
and, by persistent tracking through snow patches and thickets of 
bamboo, the animal itself was finally sighted and killed by the 
joint fire of Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt. Its skin and the 
entire skeleton were carefully prepared, and after very friendly 
relations with the supposedly savage and hostile Lolos, the party 
proceeded at once to Tachow and Lokow, and thence to Ningyuan 
by boat on the Amning River. 


From Ningyuan, the expedition pushed through rapidly by 
caravan to Yunnanfu, arriving on May 3. Here rail connection 
was made for Hanoi in French Indo-China, and by coasting steamer 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt hastened south to Saigon to prepare 
for hunting big game in the province of Cambodia. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt found it necessary to return at once to the 
United States. Colonel Roosevelt hunted in the hot lowlands for 
seladang, banting, and water buffalo to fulfill requirements for large 
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habitat groups of these animals for the Museum. He worked under 
great difficulties without expected assistance and obtained a sufficient 
number of the needed specimens to ensure the building of the groups. 

The second division of the Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition was 
organized for more detailed work with a somewhat larger personnel, 
as follows: Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, division leader; Mr. Russell W. Hendee, of Brooklyn, 
New York, mammalogist and artist; Dr. Ralph E. Wheeler, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, physician and naturalist; and Dr. 
Josselyn Van Tyne, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, ornithologist. 

This division arrived in Hanoi in northeastern French Indo- 
China on February 1, after a main base had already been established 
in Hué in the province of Annam and some preliminary collecting 
done near that coastal locality. On February 9, the expedition 

ed by rail from Hanoi to Lao Kay on the Chinese border of 
northern French Indo-China in the province of Tonkin. Subsequent 
work was confined almost entirely to the central and western part 
of this province, and in the adjoining province of Laos, a moun- 
tainous region difficult of access and not previously explored by 
zoologists. 

From Lao Kay, the party traveled westward by pack train for 
seven days to Lai Chau in the vicinity of which work was carried 
on until April 14. At this place a division was effected by which 
Messrs. Coolidge and Hendee worked in neighboring localities to 
the northward while Messrs. Van Tyne and Wheeler worked to 
the southward. Rejoining at Lai Chau, they then continued west- 
ward for ten days to Phong Saly, which formed another base of 
operations. 

Here work was continued until June 6, but, while the others 
remained, Mr. Hendee started on May 14 to push out rapidly for 
Saigon in Cochin China where he expected to meet Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt and assist him in collecting large mammals for group 
purposes. At this time the onset of the rainy season brought in- 
creased hazards to health and made further travel with horses 
impractical. Therefore, in accordance with previous plans, the 
return to the coast was made by river travel which was possible 
for more than a thousand miles via the great Mekong River and 
its tributaries. 

Shortly after Mr. Hendee left the other members of the party 
he was attacked by a malignant malarial fever. This was about 
May 27, two days after leaving Luang-Probang on a well-appointed 
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raft by which weekly mail service is maintained between that point 
and Vientiane. Sharing the raft with him was M. Chevalier, a 
French inspector of schools, who gave him all possible care; but 
the fever increased and when the raft reached Vientiane, June 5, 
he was in a very serious condition. Here he was taken to a hospital 
and placed under the care of two French physicians, Dr. Luisi and 
Dr. Cardirat. In spite of their best efforts to save him, he died 
three days later. The sad news was communicated to his colleagues 
who were then on their way to Luang-Probang by the route he 
had just taken. They hurried on to Vientiane where, with great 
sympathy and full cooperation extended by the French officials, 
appropriate services were held. 

On July 7, Messrs. Coolidge, Van Tyne, and Wheeler arrived 
with the collections at their original base at Hué in the province 
of Annam. At this time two of them also were suffering from 
tropical illness, and all were shocked and saddened by the recent 
untimely death of their comrade, whom they all greatly admired. 
They proceeded to Saigon and there disbanded on July 22, returning 
by various routes to the United States. 


Mr. Herbert Stevens, traveling in western China, for the most 
part alone, constituted a third division of the Kelley—Roosevelts 
Expedition. He accompanied the Roosevelt brothers a short distance 
beyond the border between Burma and China, and then on January 5 
he continued northward from Tengyueh with his own caravan, 
working slowly and making varied collections on the way which 
were impossible for the fast-moving first division. Mr. Stevens 
spent the entire month of February collecting in the big bend of the 
Yangtze Kiang, a little morth of Likiang in the province of 
Yunnan. In the latter part of March he entered the province 
of Szechwan, and after spending the greater part of May at a place 
ealled Wushi in the mountains southwest of Tatsienlu, he worked 
out in various directions from Tatsienlu during June, July and 
August. He first went south to Ulongkong, then northwest to 
Kwanchai, and then east and northeast into the Mouping district 
whence he reached Yachow, and finally Kiating. From this point 
he ceased active work and descended the Yangtze Kiang River to 
the coast at Shanghai. 

By the division of its personnel into sections, by well-directed 
effort in particular regions, and by the employment of trained 
natives to assist in the preparation of specimens, the Kelley—Roose- 
velts Expedition in a single season brought together a very large 
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and important collection. This includes not only the very rare and 
striking giant panda, but selected examples of large hoofed animals 
for habitat groups, and a greatly varied collection of the entire 
vertebrate fauna of a little-known part of the world. The collection 
of birds is augmented by 920 selected specimens from Siam, obtained 
through a fortunate purchase from Mr. C. F. Aagard, a resident 
collector, whose work extended over a period of years. The total 
number of zoological specimens to be credited to the expedition is 
15,397, of which 1,479 are mammals, 5,194 birds, 453 reptiles, 
438 fresh-water fishes, and 7,833 insects. In addition there are 
2,400 sheets of plants. 

The Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition of Field Museum, 
sponsored and led by Mr. Cornelius Crane, son of Mr. Richard T. 
Crane, Jr., Trustee and Benefactor of Field Museum, sailed from 
Boston November 16, 1928, on Mr. Cornelius Crane's brigantine 
auxiliary yacht, the Illyria. The personnel included three friends of 
Mr. Crane’s, Messrs. Sidney N. Shurtleff, of Boston, Charles R. 
Peavy, of Mobile, Alabama, and Murry Fairbank, of New York. 
Mr. Shurtleff served as photographer for the expedition. The 
srientific staff included Assistant Curator of Reptiles Karl P. 
Schmidt, of Field Museum, leader of the scientific section; Dr. 
W. L. Moss, of Harvard University Medical School, physician and 
anthropologist; Dr. Albert W. Herre, of Stanford University, 
ichthyologist; Mr. Walter A. Weber, of Field Museum, artist and 
ornithologist; and Mr. Frank C. Wonder, of Field Museum, taxi- 
dermist and field collector of mammals. 

The JlUyria’s first stop for collecting was made at Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, where the party was cordially received by Brigadier 
General John H. Russell, High Commissioner of the American 
Mission. Material aid was given by the members of the Service 
Technique. While three members of the party collected birds and 
reptiles in the mountains to the south of Port-au-Prince, at alti- 
tudes of 4,000 to 6,000 feet, Dr. Herre, with the aid of the Service 
Technique, collected fishes from the fresh waters of the Republic. 

The expedition reached Panama December 11. While altera- 
tions and repairs were being made to the Illyria at Balboa, the 
scientific party spent nearly the entire time at Barro Colorado 
Island, the research station and wild life reservation maintained 
by the Institute for Tropical Research in America, and there 
collected a representation of the rich and varied animal life of the 
Panama jungle, which is typical of the American tropics. 
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After a brief visit to Cocos Island, where specimens of the four 
species constituting the only land birds known to the locality 
were secured, the expedition sailed to the Galapagos Islands. In 
this famous group four of the larger islands were visited, and col- 
lections of remarkable animals, birds, and reptiles were made by 
Messrs. Schmidt, Weber, and Wonder, while the rest of the party 
was engaged in fishing and in photography. Notable among the 
collections obtained were living specimens of the giant tortoises 
of Indefatigable Island; complete shells of the tortoise of Charles 
Island, which has been extinct for nearly a century; specimens of 
the flightless birds, penguin and cormorant, native to the archi- 
pelago; and specimens and studies of the remarkable large lizards, 
the marine and land iguanas. 

The voyage of some 8,000 miles to the Marquesas was made 
under sail. Two islands, Hiva-oa and Nukahiva, were visited. 
The scantiness of animal life on these well-watered islands was in 
notable contrast to its abundance on the arid Galapagos. 

En route to Tahiti, two stops were made in the Tuamotu 
Islands, at Takaroa and at Makatea. The stay at Papeete, the 
eapital of French Oceania, was occupied largely with packing and 
shipping of specimens. Grateful acknowledgments are due to 
M. Bouge, the Governor of French Oceania, and to the Vice. 
Governor of the Marquesas for their cordial reception of the 
expedition in French territory. 

After a brief stop at Bora-bora, the Illyria sailed to Suva, 
Fiji Islands. Two weeks, March 10 to 24, were spent in Fiji, 
collecting fishes, birds, reptiles, and bats. Much aid was received 
by the party from Dr. John D. Tothill, Director of Agriculture 
for the Fiji Islands, 

In the New Hebrides, where the expedition stopped from 
March 27 to April 7, at Malekula, Malo Island, and on the largest 
of the group, Espiritu Santo, collections of birds, bats, and reptiles 
were accumulated. Mr, Crane and several members of the party 
visited the Big Nambas tribe on West Malekula, under the guid- 
ance of the British agent, Mr. Adam. The collectors were assisted 
at Hog Harbor by Mr. W. T. Robertson, a resident. 

Upon arrival at the Solomon Islands, hornbills were seen for 
the first time; parrots with extraordinarily brilliant plumage were 
abundant; and fruit-bats, already encountered in several species 
in the New Hebrides, were still more abundant and varied. 
tiles were here supplemented by an abundance of frogs, several 
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of which were remarkable for curious coloration or other char- 
acteristics. One of the most remarkable of the skincoid lizards, 
the large prehensile-tailed Corucia, was secured from natives. 
Reef fishing was constantly productive, not only of brilliantly 
colored fishes, but also of the remarkable marine snakes, of which 
one species was extremely abundant in the Solomons. The itin- 
erary in the Solomons included Ugi, Tulagi, Malaita, Ysabel, 
Kulambangra, New Georgia, and Shortland Islands. The period 
from April 10 to April 24 was spent in these islands. 

A stop of some days at Rabaul, New Britain, the capital of 
the territory of New Guinea, enabled the expedition to ship aceumu- 
lated collections and to prepare for the long sail along the coast 
of New Guinea. Mr. George Murray, a relative of Captain Selden 
Boutilier of the Illyria, is director of agriculture for the territory, 
and he was most cordial and helpful during the party’s stay in 
New Britain. 

Stops were made on the north coast of New Guinea at Lae 
in Huon Gulf; Madang and Sek in Astrolabe Bay; on the 
Sepik River; in Australian territory; and at Manokwari in Dutch 
New Guinea. The voyage up the Sepik, under the guidance of 
Father Franz Kirschbaum, of the Catholic Mission of the Society 
of the Holy Word, was one of the most notable portions of the 
whole route, both for its view of the interior of New Guinea with 
its extraordinary animal life, and for the glimpse of the no less 
remarkable tribes which inhabit its banks. The Illyria reached the 
junction of the May River with the Sepik, a point some 450 miles 
from the sea. Besides interesting contacts with the diverse cultures 
of the tribes of the lower, middle, and upper river, visits were 
made to tribes on the May River which had only once before seen 
white men—on the visit of a German expedition seventeen years 
before. A small anthropological collection was made among these 
people. Collections of birds, mammals, and reptiles were made, 
chiefly at Marienberg. The collection of fishes made by trade 
with the natives seems to represent a fauna previously unknown. 

Waigeu Island is known to naturalists from descriptions of 
Wallace and Guillemard. The Jilyria was anchored in one of its 
bays from June 4 to June 9. The short stay made general collect- 
ing difficult, but notable collections of fishes were made. At Ternate, 
official visits to the Resident occupied the brief duration of the 
Illyria’s stay. 
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The anchorage chosen for the work of the expedition in Celebes 
was Lembeh Strait, between the small island of Lembeh and the 
tip of the great northern peninsula of the main island. Aided by 
Malay hunters, the party secured a representation of the remark- 
able Celebesian fauna, including dwarf buffalo, babirusa, wild 
pig, deer, monkeys, and a great variety of small game. 

The volcanic islands of the chain between Mindanao, southern- 
most of the Philippines, and the northern peninsula of Celebes, 
form a series of stepping-stones for the collecting of the marine 
fishes of the two islands, the relations of which were of special 
interest to Dr. Herre on account of his eight years of work on 
the Philippine fishes. The expedition made a stop of two days at 
Sangir Island, almost midway between Mindanao and Celebes, 
primarily to collect fishes from the bays and reefs. 

The expedition concluded its principal itinerary at Sandakan, 
British North Borneo, where the Illyria arrived on June 27. Mr. 
Crane, with Dr. Moss and Messrs. Peavy, Fairbank and Shurtleff, 
returned to the United States after leaving the Illyria at Surabaya 
and making a brief tour of Bali, Java, Siam, and Indo-China, 
Dr. Herre returned to America later. 

Messrs. Schmidt, Weber, and Wonder, after ten days of collect- 
ing in the vicinity of Sandakan, proceeded to Zamboanga, where 
an important addition to the series of plaster molds of fishes for 
exhibition was made, after which Messrs. Schmidt and Weber 
returned to the United States via Manila, reaching Chicago 
September 3. After a further ten days’ collecting in Mindanao, 
Mr. Wonder returned to North Borneo and made important addi- 
tions to the collections of mammals, birds and reptiles, including 
specimens and accessories for a group of orang-utan. His work, 
extending to August 29, concluded the field collecting of the 
Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition. 

The Illyria, with Captain Boutilier and crew, returned to 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, via the Suez Canal. 

The results of the expedition, in specimens collected, amount to 
12,000 fishes (estimate) ; approximately 2.000 reptiles and amphibi- 
ans; 1,228 birds; and 879 mammals. Some 2,000 invertebrates 
were collected, including 75 vials of termites, a series more than 
twice as extensive as any previous collection of termites from the 
Pacific islands. 

Notable elements in the fish collection are the series of new 
forms from the Sepik River, the brilliantly colored novelties added 
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to the Philippine fauna, and the series of molds and color notes 
for use in the preparation of exhibition specimens for Field Museum’s 
new Hall of Fishes. 


Among the amphibians and reptiles, the more interesting 
results of the expedition include observations on the habits of 
Galapagos reptiles; the collection of specimens of the extinct 
Charles Island tortoise; the notable series of specimens from the 
Fiji Islands, Solomon Islands, and New Hebrides; a fine series of 
the two species of crocodile from New Guinea, amply substantiat- 
ing Assistant Curator Schmidt’s recently described Crocodilus 
novae-guineae; and a representation of the fauna of New Guinea, 
Celebes, Borneo, and the Philippines hitherto altogether lacking 
in Field Museum’s collections. 


The birds brought back by the expedition add numerous genera 
and species of especially brilliantly colored or otherwise remark- 
able forms, many of them prepared for exhibition in the Museum's 
Systematic Bird Hall. The pigeons, cockatoos, lories, hornbills, 
and birds of paradise reach their maximum development in the 
regions visited, some of them being confined to the New Guinean 
region. The series of paintings and color notes of birds prepared 
by Mr. Weber in the course of the expedition form a valuable 
supplement to the collection. 


The mammals obtained by the expedition add important genera 
and species to Field Museum’s collection. The collection of bats 
includes thirty-two species, and the fruit-bats (Megachiroptera) 
obtained more than double the total representation of this group 
formerly in Field Museum. An interesting discovery was made on 
the barren Galapagos of a new species of rodent. This addition 
to the small but significant mammal fauna of those islands has 
been named Nesoryzomys darwini Osgood, and is described in a 
Museum publication issued in 1929. Other noteworthy mammals 
include New Guinean and Celebesian marsupials, monkeys, pigs, 
deer, the dwarf buffalo of Celebes, and a representation of the 
lowland fauna of Borneo. 

The special equipment carried by the Cornelius Crane Pacific 
Expedition, including cold storage facilities, diving helmets for 
undersea observations, and power launches for local transportation, 
contributed to effective work even in localities where only brief 
stops were made. The result is a substantial addition to Field 
Museum’s collections both for exhibition and for study. 
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The Harold White-John Coats Abyssinian Expedition of Field 
Museum, as stated in the Annual Report for 1928, left New York 
in October, 1928. This expedition was wholly financed by Captain 
Harold A. White, of New York, and Major John Coats of 
Ayrshire, Scotland, both of whom actively participated in the 
undertaking. In addition to the two principals, the personnel of 
the expedition included Mr. George E. Carey, Jr., of Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Mr. C. J. Albrecht, of Field Museum's staff of 
taxidermists. There were also connected with the party as photog- 
raphers and associates Messrs. Charles Ohneiser and E. Steineger 
of Berlin, and M. Hubert of Paris. 

The principal members of the expedition left Addis Ababa, 
the capital of Abyssinia, on December 13, 1928, and proceeded 
south through the province of Arussi to Mount Kaka, on the slopes 
of which about a month was spent in general hunting. Later they 
were met by the others with their main supply caravan of mules 
and camels at Gatela in the province of Sidamo, a short distance 
east of the southern end of Lake Abaya. 

The chief base camp of the expedition was made south of the 
Bisan River. From there hunting was carried on westward to 
the Sagan River near the border of the province of Boran. There, 
forty-six days in March and April were spent in fulfilling the prin- 
cipal object of the expedition, which was to obtain selected examples 
of the reticulated giraffe and other large mammals for use in a 
proposed “water hole” group of African game animals. In this 
region five fine giraffes, and various specimens of oryx, koodoo, 
Grant's gazelle, hunting dogs, and one aard-vark were taken. 

Later in April the expedition moved south to Mount Kunchorro, 
finding water very scarce and conditions of travel correspondingly 
difficult. Thence they turned west and reached the bed of Lake 
Stephanie but, finding it wholly dry, they turned back at once 
and made southeastward to Mount Mega in southern Boran, not 
far from the Kenya border. This region yielded an interesting 
series of dik diks, including several which are nearly pure white 
and appear to represent an instance of local albinism which threatens 
to supersede the normal type of coloration. Three specimens of 
the rock or mountain reedbuck also were taken on Mount Mega. 

In June the expedition moved on to Moyale at¥th K 
border, and thence by motor some 600 miles og Nea eae 
fully transporting its accumulation of skins of large mammals to 
this metropolis and shipping point in first-class condition, | 
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With the especial object of obtaining specimens for a lion 
group, a month's trip was then made to the Zerengetti Plains in 
Tanganyika. Here, in a relatively short time, six fine lions inelud- 
ing both old and young were obtained, and in addition a good 
black rhinoceros, two aard-varks, several zebras, and more Grant's 
gazelles for use in the water hole group. 

The expedition finally disbanded in Nairobi, Mr. Albrecht 
leaving for the United States August 5 and reaching Chicago 
September 20. Some time later the collections were received in 
excellent condition. Captain White and Major Coats must be 
given great credit for carrying through a difficult program, tray- 
ersing a region largely waterless and subject to restrictions imposed 
by loosely governed natives. But for the cordial cooperation of 
Negus Tafari Makonnen of Abyssinia, again graciously accorded 
a Field Museum expedition, it would have been impossible. The 
Negus, it will be remembered, generously cooperated also with the 
Field Museum—Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition of 
1926-27. 

The results of the Harold White-John Coats Expedition provide 
material for a group of lions, a group of aard-varks and a water hole 
group, which, as projected, will be the largest habitat group ever 
produced at Field Museum. This group will include five reticulated 
giraffes, a black rhinoceros, a herd of eight or ten Grant’s gazelles, 
several zebras, and some smaller animals. 

The expedition was not equipped for general collecting of small 
animals, but concentrated on the group material. Nevertheless, 
a few small mammals were obtained, and also certain interesting 
and valuable birds. Among these is a series of the Abyssinian 
blue goose, a species of restricted range, which is rare in collections. 
There is also a good representation of the game birds of the fran- 
colin group, including one specimen of an entirely unknown species 
very distinct from those previously described. 

The Chancellor-Stuart-Field Museum Expedition to the South 
Pacific left San Francisco February 20 for New Zealand, Australia, 
and the East Indies. The expedition consists of Mr. Philip M. 
Chancellor of Santa Barbara, California, and Mr. Norton Stuart, 
also of Santa Barbara. Mr. Chancellor, who is financing the expedi- 
tion, acts as photographer to the expedition. Special equipment 
for intimate photographic studies of living animals, including a 
diving bell for undersea work, is carried. Mr. Stuart, who is an 
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expert technician and museum preparator, is equipped for collect- 
ing and, to a certain extent, actually preparing exhibition material 
in the field. 

The object of the Chancellor-Stuart Expedition was to obtain 
specimens, accessory group material, and careful, first-hand life 
studies of certain rare and interesting animals, especially reptiles, 
of which some of the most extraordinary forms now living are found 
in the Australasian and East Indian regions. Its plans also included 
some reconnaissance travel for the purpose of making contacts 
and obtaining preliminary information for use in a second expedi- 
tion proposed for 1930. At the close of 1929 the expedition had not 
yet returned, but reports received from it indicated that its main 
objects had been successfully achieved. 

Messrs. Chancellor and Stuart arrived in Wellington, New 
Zealand, about March 14. On the South Island of New Zealand 
they obtained by special permission two specimens of the tuatara 
lizard or Sphenodon, one of the most peculiar of living reptiles, 
very primitive in character and of much zoological interest. Here, 
also, was secured material for a small group of the flightless bird 
known as the kiwi. 

From New Zealand they crossed to Sydney, Australia, and made 
a short trip through New South Wales, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia for reconnaissance purposes. Returning to Sydney, they 
sailed to Batavia, Java, which served as headquarters for several 
months. One of their especial quests was the waraan or giant 
lizard of Komodo Island, a Dutch possession little known and 
seldom visited. 

Messrs. Chancellor and Stuart took up the matter of per- 
mission to collect specimens of the Komodo lizard with Mr. Coert 
du Bois, American Consul-General at Batavia, and through his 
good offices and those of Dr. K. W. Dammerman, Director of the 
Zoological Museum at Buitenzorg, they were invited to join a 
Dutch expedition to Komodo for the purpose of obtaining such 
specimens as seemed justifiable. 

The joint expedition sailed from Batavia October 8, and on 
November 6 sent the welcome news that two fine specimens of the 
giant lizard had been secured for Field Museum. One of these 
is reported to be nine feet in length and the other eight feet ten 


provide material for one of the largest and most “1: : 
of the Museum’s Hall of Reptiles, striking exhibits 
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During July and August, while negotiations regarding the 
Komodo trip were pending, the expedition visited the interior of 
Sumatra and there obtained two fine specimens of the reticulated 
python. One of these, a male, measures twenty-four feet ten inches 
in length and the other, a female, twenty-one feet three inches. 
With them was collected a clutch of eighty-one python eggs. The 
reticulated python is the largest of living snakes and is characterized 
by an intricate and beautiful color pattern, altogether providing 
a highly desirable creature for museum exhibition. 

From Komodo, the expedition returned to Batavia and thence 
to Australia for further work in that country with the intention of 
reaching the United States about February 20, 1930. Although 
the material collected by this expedition has not yet reached Field 
Museum, the reports of its success are very gratifying. Mr. Chan- 
cellor’s expressed intention of continuing similar work in the future 
and of financing not only field work but subsequent preparation 
of material gives promise of very important contributions to science 
and education. 

The Field Museum-Williamson Undersea Expedition to the 
Bahamas was carried out during the spring and early summer of 
1929. This expedition was for the primary purpose of obtaining 
material for a series of large groups of fishes in undersea settings 
for the Museum’s projected new Hall of Fishes. The work involved 
not only the collection of numerous fishes but also of large quantities 
of corals, sea fans and other delicately formed and beautifully 
colored undersea life in which the fishes have their habitat. 

Mr. J. E. Williamson of New York, well known for his undersea 
photography and his unique equipment for submarine observations, 
was engaged for the season with his staff, his floating gear, and his 
special apparatus. One of Field Museum’s taxidermists, Mr. 
Leon L. Pray, was assigned to work with him during a period of 
ten weeks. 

Mr. Williamson left New York for Nassau on March 15 and 
was joined by Mr. Pray about April 1. The Governor of the Baha- 
mas cordially afforded them facilities for their work. Headquarters 
were established at Sandy Cay, a small island near Nassau, which 
was placed at their disposal by the owner. Here, with a shore 
camp and various craft near-by, work was prosecuted intensively 
and very successfully. 

By use of the undersea tube, Mr. Pray was enabled to make 
numerous colored sketches and observations of undisturbed life on 
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the sea bottom and to design and plan the proposed fish groups 
with complete fidelity to nature. Meanwhile, with an abundance 
of local help, fishes of many kinds were taken, cast in plaster, and 
recorded with detailed color notes. Altogether, 190 casts of fishes 
were made, ranging from dainty little angel fish to great sharks. 

By the use of ingenious methods and special gear for heavy 
work, corals of very large size and fragile structure were lifted 
without injury direct from the sea bottom and transported to 
shore where they were carefully prepared, packed and crated for 
shipment. One large palmate coral had dimensions of 10'9"'x6'x4'3" 
and is perhaps the largest specimen of the kind ever preserved entire. 
It weighs about two tons. 

The material obtained by the expedition to the Bahamas was 
transported in fifteen large cases to Jacksonville, Florida, where 
it was delivered to the Illinois Central Railroad which gave it 
special handling and delivered it in Chicago with everything in 
excellent condition. It forms the largest shipment of the kind 
ever received at Field Museum and will fulfill the principal and 
Immediate needs for the Hall of Fishes. 

The Thorne-Graves Arctic Expedition was organized and 
financed by Mr. Bruce Thorne of Chicago and Mr. George Coe 
Graves II, of New York. Its first purpose was the acquisition of 
specimens of Pacific walrus for a habitat group in the Museum's 
Hall of Marine Mammals. <A further object was material for a 
group of Alaskan caribou to fill one of the few remaining spaces 
in the Hall of American Mammal Habitat Groups. 

Messrs. Thorne and Graves chartered the power schooner 
Dorothy, in Seattle, and sent it north early in June with a capable 
crew. Mr. John Jonas, taxidermist of Yonkers, New York, was 
engaged and went north on the Dorothy. Meanwhile, Mesers. 
Thorne and Graves proceeded by mail steamer to Anchorage, 
Alaska, whence they flew by airplane to Nome. There they em- 
barked on the Dorothy and sailed for the Arctic on July 3. Two 
Eskimos were taken aboard at the Diomede Islands and the ship 
then continued to the edge of the Arctic ice pack. Ice conditions 
were very severe and it was necessary to work near the Siberian 
coast. Most of the time was spent in the vicinity of Koliuchin 
Island, scarcely twenty miles from the Asiatic shore, at about 
longitude 175° west. 

Walrus were found in abundance and seven selected specimens 
were taken and preserved for the Museum’s group. Several 
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polar bears also were killed. This was done during some rather 
hazardous cruising among the ice floes. At one time the Dorothy 
was fast in the ice, unable to move an inch, and at another her 
rudder was broken by submerged ice, necessitating a difficult 
return to Nome for repairs. 

On July 28 the expedition crossed the Arctic Circle on its return 
journey and seven days later landed at Seward. Here Messrs. 
Thorne and Graves left Mr. Jonas to continue with the ship to 
Seattle, bringing the specimens secured in the Arctic. They then 
started at once with pack horses for the Talkeetna District for 
the fall hunting of caribou and other game. Finding caribou with 
horns still in the “velvet” and unsuitable for the Museum’s use, 
they engaged local hunters to secure the needed specimens at a 
later date when in proper condition. On September 27 they sailed 
for Seattle, and somewhat later five specimens of caribou, well 
prepared in accordance with their instructions, were received by 
Field Museum. 

The prompt, energetic, and businesslike way in which Messrs. 
Thorne and Graves undertook and successfully carried out their 
expedition entitles them to great credit. Since their return, Mr. 
Thorne has cooperated further with the Museum by consultation 
with the Staff regarding plans for the preparation of their material 
and, in the case of the walrus group, contributions from Mr. Thorne, 
Mr. Henry Graves, Jr., and Mr. George Coe Graves II, will 
insure its completion in the near future, probably before the end 
of 1930. 

While large expeditions were afield at distant points, Mr. Ashley 
Hine, bird taxidermist of the Museum, spent some weeks in 
Arizona collecting birds especially needed for systematic exhibits 
now under way. He left Chicago April 2 and continued in Arizona 
until June 5. Dr. Alfred Lewy of Chicago voluntarily assisted 
him from April 17 to May 5. One month was spent near Tucson 
where a base was established from which short trips were made 
to the Papago Indian Reservation and the Santa Catalina Moun- 
tains. From May 5 to May 23 work was done in Carr, 
and Miller Canyons in the Huachuca Mountains, at altitudes 
ranging up to 9,300 feet. A total of 323 specimens of birds was 
obtained. 

In the latter part of 1929 an important zoological expedition 
for 1980 was organized under the patronage of Mr. Arthur S. 
Vernay of New York. This is called the Vernay-Lang Kalahari 
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Expedition of Field Museum and will have the personal leadership 
of Mr. Vernay. The expedition will be accompanied by two well- 
qualified naturalists and collectors, Mr. Herbert Lang, well known 
for his very successful Congo expedition for the American Museum 
of Natural History, and Mr. W. Rudyerd Boulton, of the Carnegie 
Museum, who was associated with Mr. Vernay on a previous 
expedition in Angola. A further assurance of the success of the 
expedition is the expressed intention of the Imperial Secretary of 
British South Africa, the Honorable Captain B. E. H. Clifford, 
to accompany it part of the time. The expedition also expects to 
meet Mr. Allan Chapman, who will cooperate in the work in Angola. 

Mr. Vernay sailed from New York on December 27 for London, 
whence he will continue in February to Capetown. From there he 
will proceed north by rail to Francistown, where he will meet the 
other members and start westward by motor caravan. It is proposed 
to visit British Bechuanaland, principally the region of the Botletle 
River and Lake Ngami, the northern part of the Kalahari Desert 
and, if conditions are favorable, to continue to the west coast 
through Angola. 

The expedition will carry full equipment for collecting verte- 
brates of all kinds, and a large general collection is to be expected 
as well as certain special animals for Museum exhibits. In Angola, 
by special permission of the Portuguese government, an effort will 
be made to secure specimens of the giant sable antelope for a habitat 
group to be placed in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall. This species, 
which has a restricted range and is rare in collections, is regarded 
by many as the finest of all the antelope tribe. The Museum is 
greatly indebted to Portuguese officials for their cordial assistance, 

The following list indicates the various expeditions and other 
field work conducted during 1929 for all Departments of the Museum: 


LocaLrrr CoLLectoss Matmatan. 
' MESOPOTAMIA. . Langdon Archaeological collections 
aes en Sea500) Lew Watelin 
Watelin 
Ren rd Penniman 
West Araica.........W. D. Hambly Ethnological collections 
Baitisn Honpunas....J. Eric Thompson Archaeological and ethno- 
logical collections 
BRAZIL AND Peru.....B. E. D Botanical collections 
Llewelyn so 
Emil Sella 
ya ee oo ee August Weberbauer Botanical collections 
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Constructed by H. ¥. Nichols and Valerie Legault 
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ORI i ss ae re J. Francis Macbride Photographing botanical 
type specimens 
New MEXxico...... ., Henry W. Nichols Geological collections 
IMNDIANA........- rade Elmer 8. Riggs Paleontological collections 
P. C. Orr 
SOUTHEASTERN Asta. . .Colonel Theodora Roosevelt, Zoological, botanical and 
and Kermit Roosevelt ethnological collections 
(joint leaders) 
Harold Coolidge, Jr.* 
C. Suydam Cutting 
Herbert Stevens 
J Van Tyne 
R W. Hendee 
Ralph E. Wheeler 
Paciric ISLANDS AND 
InDIES. ...-- Cornelius Crane Zoological and ethnological 
Karl P. Schmidt** collections 
Albert W. Herre 
W. L. Moss 
Walter A. Weber 
Frank C. Wonder 
Sidney N. Shurtleff 
Murry Fairbank 
Charles R. Peavy 
ApyvssiniA, KENYA 
COLONY, AND . . 
TANGANYIEA ....Captain Harold A. White, Zoological collections 
and Major John Coats 
(joint leaders) 
C. J. Albrecht 
George E. Carey, Jr. 
i) ee ere Colonel J.C. Faunthorpe § Zoological collections 
New ZEALAND, 
AUSTRALIA, AND 
East Inpres .....Philip M. Chancellor Zoological collections 
Norton Stuart 
Arctic OCEAN AND 
ALASKA. 000.0565 Bruce Thorne, and George Zoological collections 
Coe Graves IT 
oS leaders) 
John Jonas 
Banama Isnanps......J. E. Williamson Zoological collections 
Leon L. Pray 
ARIZONA... 2. cece Ashley Hine Ornithological collections 
CANADA, ......+-50005 Julius Friesser Arctic plants 


Leader of expedition named first In each case. 
*Leader, second contingent. 
**|_aader, ecentific section 


ACCESSIONS 
ANTHROPOLOGY.—Accessions received and recorded during the 


year by the Department of Anthropology amount to fifty-four. 
Of these thirty-six are by gift, seven as the result of expeditions, 
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three by exchange, and eight by purchase. These accessions aggre- 
gate a total of more than 3,700 objects. 

The collections made by Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson 
as leader of the Second Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition 
to British Honduras, consist of some 350 archaeological and ethno- 
logical objects obtained in British Honduras and Guatemala. 

Some 200 archaeological objects were obtained in the excava- 
tions carried out at the sites of Tzimin Cax, Cahal Pichic, and 
Hatzcap Ceel in western British Honduras (see page 47). Of these 
three sites Tzimin Cax proved to be the most interesting as well as 
the richest. It is not a real Maya city as the word is understood, 


These burials, together with other material found, can be 
into three periods. The latest belongs to the so-called Holmul 5 
type, and dates from around the close of the Maya Old Empire 
(about a.p. 800). The pottery of this period is badly fired and of 
poor quality, but is elaborately painted, and was made in a large 
number of different shapes. Of these the commonest are ring- 
based plates and tall, cylindrical jars. A large number of objects of 
this culture was found, but unfortunately most of the paint had 
disappeared from the pottery owing to the dampness and chemical 


for a considerable period. 

The next earliest occupation is represented by fine, well-made 
pottery, but usually unpainted. The most typical range of vessels 
is formed by tetrapods, the legs of which in many cases are in the 
shape of female breasts. In one case this earlier culture was found 
in a burial directly below that of the Holmul 5 period, thereby 
confirming its greater age. At that period jade was carved into 


naturalistic style, originally painted blue. 


A yet earlier culture, which might conveniently be termed pre- 
Maya, has also been located. This culture was first discovered last 
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year at the site of Uaxactun in the Peten by Mr. O. G. Ricketson 
of the Carnegie Institution. Uaxactun, judging from the sculptured 
monuments, is the earliest known Maya site, and these pottery 
types appear to antedate the earliest monument. Mr. Thompson 
found the same culture under the floors of these little courts just 
above bed-rock. The ware is well made, and is distinguished by a 
rippled surface effect. One large bowl, which was found practi- 
cally complete, in all probability belongs to that culture. If this 
should really be the case, this vessel will be the only complete 
pre-Maya vessel in the world. 


The sites of Hatzcap Ceel and Cahal Pichic yielded a number 
of votive offerings of jade, wrought shell, and in one instance a 
mirror, the face of which consists of iron pyrites cut into small 
squares. 

The ethnological material collected illustrates the present culture 
of the Mopan Mayas of southern British Honduras, as well as that 
of the Quiche and Cakchiquel tribes of southern Guatemala. The 
Mopan Mayas have lost a great deal of their old artistic skill, but 
the Highland tribes still weave very beautiful cotton cloth. Practi- 
cally every village in the highlands of Guatemala has its distinetive 
dress, the women wearing gaily embroidered cotton blouses. A 
large collection of these was obtained for the Museum, as well as 
men’s costumes, blankets, and shawls. 


Through the good offices of Mr. W. A. Newcombe of the 
Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C., a son of the late Dr. C. F. 
Newcombe who did so much in building up the Museum’s north- 
west coast material, a part of the Merrill collection of prehistoric 
artifacts from Illinois, gathered in 1877, was acquired through pur- 
chase. The accession comprises thirty pieces from Calhoun, Greene, 
Sangamon, Schuyler and Scott counties, and consists of plummets, 
celts, and other problematical stones of hematite; pendants and 
banner stones of banded slate; a discoidal of granite; arrowheads 
and drills of chert; and two small, but beautiful specimens of shell- 
tempered pottery. The last-named are from mound-graves. Such 
perfect pieces of pottery are rare, and make a valuable addition 
to the Museum’s archaeological material from the middle west. 


The Museum has also secured as a gift from Mr. Frank Vondrasek 
of Cicero, Illinois, twenty-three excellent quartz arrowheads from 
Magnet Cove, Arkansas. These specimens range in length from about 
one-half inch to three inches, and are delicately chipped from rose 
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and pearl colored chaleedony. They include three types—those with 
convex bases, those with flat stems or bases, and those with notched 
bases. ‘ 

Mr. Homer E. Sargent, of Pasadena, California, added forty-six 
California baskets to his former gifts of American basketry. All 
are of superior workmanship and fine quality, and are old produc- 
tions of a type no longer made. 

An otter skin medicine bag decorated with beadwork designs, 
from the Potawatomi of northern Wisconsin, was presented by 
Mrs. Lynden Evans of Evanston, Illinois. An otter skin used for 
medicine by the same tribe was acquired through purchase. A 
Winnebago necklace of grizzly bear claws and a Haida chief’s coat 
of ermine were also purchased. 

Dr. John Kercher, of Chicago, presented a small number of 
interesting Eskimo articles, among these a wooden mask and 
models of a kayak and a sledge, from the Golovnin Bay District, 
Alaska. Several Eskimo objects from Angmagsalik, on the east 
coast of Greenland, are the gift of Erich Hansen of Chicago, who 
had formerly accompanied one of the Danish exploring expeditions 
to Greenland; he also placed at the Museum’s disposal a number 
of good photographs taken by him on this journey, for reproduction. 

From the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition of Field Museum, 
working primarily in the interests of the Department of Zoology, 
were received eight objects, including a very large, finely painted 
tapa screen from Fiji and seven ornaments from the Sepik River 
in New Guinea. Four of these are egret feather hair ornaments; 
the other three are peculiar ornaments having as their most con- 
spicuous feature the large beak of a hornbill. 

Ten articles from the upper Sepik and May Rivers, New Guinea, 
were presented by Assistant Curator Karl P. Schmidt, Department 
of Zoology, who was a member of the Crane Expedition. There 
are three nicely ornamented tops used as toys, an incised coconut 
cup, a decorated lime gourd with carved bone spatula, a plaited and 
a bamboo puberty cover, a tobacco pipe made of a long, curved 
gourd, a spear with a pointed bamboo head, and a peculiar double- 
pointed weapon about seven feet long. 

All this New Guinea material is different from any previously 
received by the Museum, and is therefore a welcome addition. 

A collection of stone implements found in kitchen middens near 
Sydney, Australia, was secured through an exchange with Mr. 
Keith Kennedy of Sydney, Australia, 
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The Arthur B. Jones Expedition to Malaysia, 1922-23 
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The William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia, 
although principally a zoological expedition, resulted in an interest- 
ing acquisition for this Department. Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., 
of Boston, leader of the second contingent of this expedition, brought 
back from Indo-China four attractive women’s dresses, two from 
the White Tai of Tonkin and two from the Phunoi and Khakho 
tribes in northern Laos. The two latter are complete with head- 
dresses and jewelry and will lend themselves to a picturesque 
exhibit. The present acquisition is especially appreciated because 
the very interesting and complex ethnology of this entire region is 
not yet represented in the Museum. 

Two mortuary Chinese clay figures of horsewomen engaged in 
a game of polo (Plate XVIII) are a notable contribution from Mr. 
Earle H. Reynolds of Chicago. Technically they differ from most 
clay figures interred with the dead under the T‘ang dynasty (a.D. 618- 
906). These, in general, are hollow, being made from molds, which 
accounts for the fact that thousands of the same type have survived. 
The polo figures in question, however, are solid and freely modeled 
by hand with great artistic skill. They are delicately painted in 
colors and distinguished by their excellent expression of motion and 
dramatic action. The game of polo was introduced into China 
from Central Asia in the beginning of the seventh century and was 
a favorite pastime of the emperors of the illustrious T‘ang dynasty. 
The game was eagerly played also by both men and women of high 
rank. Polo has had a long and honorable history in China, and has 
been a favorite subject of many great painters. These T‘ang clay 
figures are the earliest representations of the game now in existence. 

Dr. I. W. Drummond of New York, well-known collector of 
jade and amber and for many years a friend of the Museum, pre- 
sented three important objects. A small vase skilfully carved from 
pudding-stone and decorated on the sides with tiger heads holding 
rings in their jaws is a rare work of the K‘ien-lung period (1736-95). 
The two other objects are hornbill carvings: one is a girdle buckle 
decorated in openwork with the eight Buddhistic emblems of luck; 
the other is a complete beak of the helmeted hornbill (Rhinoplar 
vigil) carved with an elaborate scene representing the visit of an 
emperor to the fairy of the moon. It contains six figures, a double- 
roofed pavilion, and trees and birds, of exquisite workmanship. 
This carving was immediately placed on exhibition in Hall 32. 

The head of a Bodhisatva of the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-906), 
modeled in black lacquer, was presented by Mr. Herbert J. 
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Devine of New York. Examples of this typically Chinese technique, 
commonly known as “dry lacquer,” are exceedingly rare, and only 
a few have come to this country. The head in question, detached 
from a life-size statue, is beautifully modeled in harmony with the 
best style of T‘ang marble sculpture, and as the first example of 
lacquer sculpture in the Museum is a most welcome addition to 
the Chinese section. 

The collection of archaic Chinese jades was signally enriched 
by a small, but very important object presented by Mr. J. A. 
Miller of New York. This is a spike of white jade delicately carved 
all around into a human figure of archaic style, which belongs to 
the Chou period (about 500 B.c.). Human figures from that period 
are exceedingly rare, and this specimen is unique and valuable. 


The framework of a Japanese wooden saddle, elegantly lacquered 
in black and gold, is a gift of Colonel A. A. Sprague of Chicago. 
It is decorated with two crests, each consisting of three hollyhock 
leaves, which are the coat of arms of the renowned Tokugawa 
family. An incised inscription discloses the name of the maker, 
Yasuyuki, and the date, which is the first year of the period Meiji, 
corresponding to our year 1868. 

A ceremonial battledore from Japan is a gift from Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. Yamagata of Chicago. This is a most artistic object 
of unusual interest. A battledore like this one was a favorite New 
Year’s gift among the wealthy. It is carved from a white wood, 
and on one side it is adorned with the portrait of Ichickawa Sadonji, 
a popular actor, with sword in hand, formed by gold brocade and 
colored silks. On the other side is a symbolic painting expressive 
of good wishes, set off from a gold-speckled ground. 

Seventy-two packages containing neolithic stone implements 
found in the Gobi Desert were received from the Central Asiatic 
Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, under the leadership of Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews. Field 
Museum contributed to the financing of this expedition. 


An interesting screen of felt decorated with painted appliqué 
designs of cotton was presented by Mr. Julian Armstrong of Chicago. 
It was presumably made in India, or possibly in Burma, and may 
originally have served as the door of a tent. The appliqué work 
consists of human figures and sprays of leaves as well as panels 
showing altars with bowls and umbrellas (an emblem of regal power) 
and a man astride an elephant. 
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Mrs. John Alden Carpenter of Chicago presented two marionettes 
used in the puppet plays of Persia. The heads are carved from wood 
and lacquered. One represents an Armenian priest with tall, black 
hat and long beard, clad in a black cotton gown with an inset of 
gold brocade, and equipped with satin shoes. The other figure is 
a Persian soldier with a black cap on which a lion, the emblem of 
Persia, is painted. The interesting point is that these marionettes 
are manipulated from threads or strings attached to the top, and 
this technique is the oldest form of puppets attested for ancient 
Greece, India, and China. 

A rich harvest has been gathered this year as the result of the 
excavations at Kish. The more important objects have been un- 
packed and properly treated. Repairs and restorations have been 
made whenever necessary. Many stone jars of fine workmanship, 
as well as several painted pottery jars, have been restored. After 
one of the rein-rings from the front of a four-wheeled chariot had 
been cleaned, the figure of an animal surmounting it was found 
to be a stag with large antlers. There is a fragment of pottery 
from Jemdet Nasr with a similar animal of the deer family painted 
on it. Other objects of unusual interest are a copper dagger with 
decorated handle, the model of a chariot described on page 52, a 
large saw with copper blade, stone and copper vessels, numerous 
pieces of pottery, and clay tablets. A beautiful alabaster jar and 
also a stone bowl which were found had been broken in ancient 
times and riveted together. One of the rivets has been analyzed 
by Associate Curator Nichols, who reports that it consists of 
pure lead with a white lead corrosion on the surface. It is an 
interesting coincidence that this is the same method of repair 
employed by the Chinese in mending porcelain. From a scientific 
standpoint the flint implements from the lowest strata of Kish are 
the most important objects secured, presenting as they do types 
previously unknown from Mesopotamia. 

Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr of London contributed fifty-eight paleo- 
lithic and neolithic knives, scrapers, arrowheads, and other pre- 
historic implements from England, Belgium, Egypt, India, and 
Ceylon. Flint flakes from the North Arabian Desert were presented 
by Dr. E. W. Andrau of The Hague, Holland; Mr. S. W. Quarrie 
of Royston, Herts, England; and Captain L. W. B. Rees of London. 

An excellent collection of painted pebbles from Mas d’Azil 
France, was purchased from Professor Henri Breuil of Paris. On 
these pebbles are designs, partially of a geometric and partially of a 
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realistic style, which were painted with red ochre by prehistoric men. 
This is the largest collection of Azilian painted pebbles outside the 
National Collection of France. The courtesy and friendly coopera- 
tion of Professor Breuil and the French Ministry of Beaux-Arts, 
which allowed this important collection to go to Field Museum, are 
much appreciated. 

A valuable collection of stone and antler implements and pottery 
sherds from the Swiss lake dwellings was acquired by purchase 
from Dr. Paul Vouga of the Musée d'Histoire, Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land, who recovered them from Lake Neuchatel. This material 
makes a good supplement to the excellent collection of Swiss lake 
dwellers’ antiquities previously presented to the Museum by 
Mr. Martin A. Ryerson. 

The Department of Human Anatomy of Oxford University 
presented several casts of bones which will form the basis for a 
reconstruction of a Neanderthal child from Gibraltar. The cast 
of a famous female figurine, known as “Venus,” of the Lespuge- 
Aurignacian period, was received as a gift from Count de St. Périer 
of Morigny, France, discoverer of the figurine. A plaster im- 
pression of a Magdalenian footprint found in a cave of Montespan, 
together with a plan of this cave drawn to scale, is the gift of M. 
Felix Trombe, Gauties-les-Bains, France. Copies of prehistoric 
sketches of animals engraved on the walls of the same cave were 
presented by M. Georges Debuc of the same place. 

The first installment of the material collected by Assistant 
Curator Hambly as leader of the Frederick H. Rawson—-Field 
Museum Ethnological Expedition to West Africa was received 
toward the middle of December. The collection includes some 
fine old wood carvings, large decorated gourds, weapons, imple- 
ments, musical instruments, smoking utensils, baskets, mats, 
ornaments, and other ethnographical material illustrating the life 
and culture of the Ovimbundu in Portuguese Angola. 

A small but interesting collection from Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, was presented by Mrs. William G. Burt of Old Lyme, 
Connecticut. The collection, made by her father in 1901, includes 
two wooden masks, decorated gourds, carved wooden paddles, straw 
se ep sandals, a grass skirt, a bow, spears, swords, a pouch, 
and a stool. 


Botany.—During 1929 the Department of Botany received 
40,996 specimens, more than twice as many as were received in 
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1928. The number of accessions was 412, representing more than 
175 individuals and organizations. Of the specimens acquired, 
1,321 were samples and exhibition material of woods, 374 repre- 
sented miscellaneous economic material for exhibition purposes or 
for the study series, and the remainder, 39,301 specimens, were 
herbarium specimens, photographic prints of plants, and negatives 
of type specimens. 

Of these 40,996 specimens 12,974 were presented by corre- 
spondents of the Museum, 7,326 were received in exchange, 4,710 
were purchased, and 15,986 were received as the result of Museum 
expeditions. 

Of the gifts to the Herbarium during the year the most important 
is the private herbarium of the late well-known ornithologist Robert 
Ridgway of Olney, Illinois, received by bequest. In addition to 
his zoological work, he always maintained a deep interest in plant 
life, especially that of Richland County, Illinois, with which he 
was thoroughly familiar. His herbarium, of approximately 4,000 
specimens, forms a valuable addition to the Illinois Herbarium of 
Field Museum, since it contains an approximately complete repre- 
sentation of the flora of Richland County, botanically one of the 
most interesting portions of the state of Illinois. 

The United States has been well represented among the acces- 
sions of the year. Professor A. O. Garrett of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
forwarded 700 plants, chiefly from Utah, a state but imperfectly 
represented in the Museum's Herbarium. Witte Memorial Museum 
of San Antonio, Texas, transmitted 392 specimens of plants, chiefly 
from the arid regions of western Texas, through the interest of Mrs. 
Ellen Schulz Quillin, Curator of the museum, whose volumes upon 
Texas plants contain interesting information regarding a little-known 
flora. Father I. Chateau of Mission, Texas, forwarded thirty-seven 
plants from the same state. 

Mr. H. C. Benke of Chicago, who in past years has so active 
in contributing material from the Mississippi Valley states, especially 
from Illinois, donated this year 517 sheets of herbarium material, 
largely from New Mexico, Texas, and Kansas, with some interesting 
specimens for the Illinois Herbarium. His donation included also 
140 packets of seeds, chiefly from Illinois and Indiana. 

The Misses Sophia and Mary Bremer of Crown Point, Indiana, 
presented twenty specimens of Indiana plants, including material 
of several interesting forms new to the Herbarium, and also eighteen 
packets of seeds of Indiana wild flowers. 
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Miss Nellie V. Haynie, of Oak Park, Illinois, visited the Her- 
barium several times during the year to determine plants of her 
own collections, and she contributed thirteen specimens from Illinois 
and Colorado, among them the type specimen of a new color form 
of a wild strawberry found at Waukegan, Illinois. 

Mr. G. Ejifrig of River Forest, Illinois, continued his donations 
of previous years, presenting fifty-six specimens from the north- 
central and southern United States. Professor L. A. Kenoyer of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, forwarded 150 specimens of plants from the 
vicinity of Kalamazoo, among them a large number of grasses and 
sedges. Mr. E. L. Moseley of Bowling Green, Ohio, contributed a 

tative series containing 196 plants of northern Ohio, and 
from Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, there were received 480 speci- 
mens, chiefly plants of California and other western states. Miss 
Ella M. Martin of Greensboro, North Carolina, presented to Field 
Museum fifty-nine sheets of North Carolina plants. 

A special effort was made during 1929 to procure material of 
the mosses and other cryptogams of the local flora. Mr. G. L. 
Wittrock, of Chicago, collected and presented 121 specimens of 
Illinois mosses. Associate Curator Standley, and Mr. Arnold 
Doubleday, of Chicago, collected for the Herbarium 891 specimens 
of mosses and other plants in Illinois and Indiana, and 289 packets 
of wild flower seeds, to be used for exchange and propagation pur- 
poses. Mr. Standley and Assistant Curator Macbride jointly 
collected and donated 105 specimens of mosses and other cryptogams 
from Indiana. The moss herbarium was further enriched by a 
valuable lot of seventy-five Arizona mosses, presented by the col- 
lector, Mr. Edwin B. Bartram of Bushkill, Pennsylvania. 

Of miscellaneous collections there deserve mention three speci- 
mens of cycads, presented by the Garfield Park Conservatory, 
through Mr. August Koch, chief florist, who always has been 
generous in supplying Field Museum with material of unusual 
plants which flower in that justly famous collection. Dr. C. R. 
Ball of Washington, D.C., contributed twelve specimens of willows 
of the United States, particularly valuable because of the critical 
determinations which accompanied them. Dr. J. C. Chamberlain, 
of the University of Chicago, presented two specimens of rare cycads, 
a group in which he stands pre-eminent as an authority. 

Dr. C. E. Hellmayr of Field Museum made a welcome gift of 
fourteen specimens of European orchids, useful for purposes of 
comparison with related American forms. Dr. E. E. Sherff con- 
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tinued to place in the Herbarium material of desirable Compositae, 
particularly of the genus Bidens, and during 1929 contributed thirty- 
three specimens. Mr. Eric Walther, of San Francisco, forwarded 
ample material of a handsome Mexican cycad, apparently represent- 
ing a new species of the genus(erafozamia, grown in the conservatories 
of Golden Gate Park. Professor W. 5S. Cooper, of the University 
of Minnesota, presented a series of 349 plants which he had collected 
in Alaska and British Columbia. His collection, when named, was 
found to contain an orchid (Cypripedium) new to the Alaskan flora, 
and an unnamed albino form of a Hedysarwm. 

From Mexico and Central America there was acquired by gift 
a large amount of interesting and exceptionally valuable herbarium 
material. There were received from Mr. William A. Schipp of 
Belize, British Honduras, 466 specimens of British Honduras plants. 
These were determined by Associate Curator Standley, who found 
among them numerous new species of which descriptions have been 
prepared for publication, and representatives of several noteworthy 
species hitherto absent from the Herbarium of Field Museum. Mr. 
Schipp’s collections included many records of genera and species 
new to Central America, and of some unreported even for the North 
American continent. Another important collection from British 
Honduras, presented by Mr. C. L. Lundell, of New York, con- 
sisted of 210 specimens, several of which represented new species. 
Mr. Lundell’s plants were collected in the extreme northern part 
of the colony, in connection with his work upon the latex-yielding 
plants of the region. The British Honduras material thus received 
is of particular value for comparison with collections from near-by 
Yucatan, in which Field Museum Herbarium is unequaled. Many 
of the British Honduras species found in these recent collections 
were known previously only from Yucatan. Besides the accessions 
mentioned, Mr. Neil Stevenson, of Belize, forwarded five specimens 
illustrating the palms of British Honduras. 


From Guatemala there were received from the Direccién General 
de Agricultura 189 very desirable plants characteristic of the flora 
of that republic. Dr. Salvador Calderén of the laboratories of the 
Department of Agriculture, San Salvador, Salvador, has continued 
to collect, with his usual enthusiasm and persistence, the rarer 
plants of that country, and presented Field Museum with 238 
specimens of plants, many of which were new to science or additions 
to the recorded flora of Salvador. 
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Dr. C. A. Purpus of Zacuapam, Veracruz, Mexico, veteran col- 
lector of Mexican plants, visited certain exceptionally rich regions 
of Veracruz during 1929, and sent to the Herbarium specimens. 
Although the flora of that state has been investigated by many 
collectors during the past 150 years, Dr. Purpus’ recent collections 
contain representatives of several plants quite unknown to science. 
The Direccién de Estudios Biolégicos of the Mexican government, 
through its director, Professor A. L. Herrera, presented samples of 
Ochroma fiber from Mexico, this being the product of the tree yield- 
ing balsa wood of commerce, which is lighter than cork, Professor 
Maximino Martinez, of Mexico City, contributed during the year 
fifteen specimens of the less common Mexican plants. 


From the School of Forestry of Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut, there were received, through the interest of Professor 
Samuel J. Record, Research Associate in Wood Technology of Field 
Museum, 183 specimens, mainly of tropical American plants. Most 
of these represented tree species whose wood has been studied by 
Professor Record. Several of them were discovered to represent 
trees heretofore unknown botanically, and descriptions of them have 
been published in Tropical Woods. 

From Honduras there were received 101 specimens of trees 
transmitted by Dr. Wilson Popenoe, Director of the Lancetilla Ex- 
periment Station of the Tela Railroad Company. This collection 
supplements one made in the same region in 1927-28 by Associate 
Curator Standley, and it contains several species which he did not 
find in the course of his work in the area. Dr. Holger Johansen of La 
Lima, Honduras, forwarded fifty-two specimens of plants from the 
region in which he lives, and these, likewise, proved to contain sey- 
eral species of more than casual interest. 

Of Nicaraguan plants there were received fifty-six specimens, 
collected by Rev. E. E. Schramm of Cabo Gracias a Dios, whose 
mission station is situated on the banks of the Wanks River, a week's 
journey by gasoline launch upward from the mouth of the river, in 
a wild region quite unknown botanically. 


The most important single Central American collection received 
by the Museum in 1929 consisted of 668 specimens of Costa Rican 
plants, collected and presented by Professor H. FE. Stork of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. Professor Stork had collected in 
earlier years in Costa Rica and Panama, but his collections of 1929 
have proved even more interesting than previous ones, They have 
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not yet been fully identified, but it is evident that they contain 
numerous species not detected heretofore in the Costa Rican flora. 


Mr. C. H. Lankester, of Cartago, well-known collector of Costa 
Rican orchids, birds, and butterflies, presented seventeen specimens 
of unusual Costa Rican plants. Mr. Ferdinand Nevermann of San 
José, Costa Rica, who has made a name for himself in the entomo- 
logical world by his studies and collections of Costa Rican beetles, 
sent to the Herbarium ten specimens of fungi. 


From Panama there were received 251 specimens of plants col- 
lected in the Canal Zone by Mr. 8. W. Frost of Pennsylvania State 
College, Arendtsville, Pennsylvania. These were obtained on Barro 
Colorado Island, in Gatun Lake in the Panama Canal, where is 
located the laboratory of the Institute for Tropical Research, 
directed with such signal success in recent years by Mr. James 
Zetek. Several of Mr. Frost’s plants proved to be additions to the 
known flora of Barro Colorado Island, of which two lists have been 
published by Associate Curator Standley, the second of which, pre- 
pared in association with Professor L. A. Kenoyer, appearedin Volume 
IV of the Botanical Series of Field Museum. Mr. R. H. Wetmore of 
the Botanical Museum of Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, presented an equally interesting series of seventy-seven 
specimens, collected on the same island, and containing other new 
records for the Barro Colorado flora. 


The Museum's already very extensive collection of Peruvian 
plants has received several notable additions during 1929. Professor 
Fortunato L. Herrera of Cuzco, Peru, generously contributed a col- 
lection of 551 specimens, chiefly from the Department of Cuzco. 
The collection is an especially helpful one, since it comes from a 
region scarcely represented previously in the Museum collections, 
and it will, therefore, be valuable for citation in the flora of Peru, 
now in course of preparation by Assistant Curator Machride. 
Mr. Osear L. Haught of Negritos, Peru, presented a carefully 
selected series of 259 specimens, illustrating the flora of an arid 
region of Peru little known botanically. Still another important 
collection of Peruvian plants was received during the year. It con- 
sisted of 206 specimens gathered by Mr. M. Sawada, and was 
received from Professor R. Kanehira of Fuoka, Japan. Although 
not yet fully determined, it is evident that the collection contains 
a large number of plants of species not expected from Peru, 
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A fine Brazilian collection, consisting of eighty-one uncommonly 
well-prepared specimens from the state of Pard, was presented by 
Mr. Emilio Kauffmann of Belem, Brazil. 

In 1929 the Museum received by exchange from various botanical 
institutions and from individuals more than 7,300 herbarium speci- 
mens, including much material of great value. 


From the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
there were acquired 785 specimens. Part of these represented criti- 
cal forms of the trees of the United States. There were also 285 
specimens of plants collected on Barro Colorado Island, Canal Zone, 
by Mr. W. N. Bangham. This collection, like the others already 
mentioned from that island, contained various further additions to 
the published flora of Barro Colorado. It may be observed that 
an unusual amount of botanical exploration has been conducted 
there during the past year. The Arnold Arboretum material in- 
cluded more than 100 specimens of plants obtained in northern 
Yucatan in the summer of 1929 by Dr. J. Becquaert. These are 
noteworthy as forming the only Yucatan collection obtained in 
many years, and among them were found three new species, from 
an area which had been believed to have been rather thoroughly 
explored. The Becquaert series makes a much appreciated addition 
to Field Museum’s unique representation of the flora of the Yucatan 
Peninsula. 

The Botanical Garden and Museum of Berlin very generously 
transmitted fifty specimens of plants, mostly Leguminosae, from 
Peru. Since most of these represent type material of Peruvian 
species, they will be invaluable for use in the preparation of the 
flora of Peru. 


The Botaniska Institutionen of Upsala, Sweden, sent in exchange 
450 specimens from the classical series procured in Brazil by Regnell, 
which will be found helpful in the determination of the collections 
made by the Museum’s expeditions to that country. The British 
Museum (Natural History), London, through the courtesy of Dr. 
A. B. Rendle, sent 1,034 specimens, mostly from early Chilean col- 
lections, with some material from other South American regions. 


The Farlow Herbarium of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, contributed 141 specimens of interesting and care- 
fully determined cryptogamic plants, The Gray Herbarium of 
Harvard University continued its exchanges with ninety-two speci- 
mens, which included a valuable series from the north coast of 
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Honduras, and critical species of bromeliads. From Mr. Ludlow 
Griscom of Cambridge, Massachusetts, there were received 119 
specimens of plants, chiefly native to the United States. 

The Jardin Botanique de |’Etat, Brussels, Belgium, transmitted 
in exchange 200 specimens of tropical American plants. From the 
Jardin Botanique Principal, of Leningrad, Union of Socialistic Soviet 
Republics, were received 130 specimens of plants collected in Mexico, 
Colombia, and Venezuela by Dr. Georges Woronow. This material 
consisted largely of Rubiaceae, and was determined in Field Museum 
by Associate Curator Standley. 

The Natural History Museum of Vienna, Austria, forwarded in 
exchange a valuable series of 671 European plants, many of them 
from classic series obtained by early collectors. ‘The Royal Natural 
History Museum of Stockholm, Sweden, through Dr. Gunnar 
Samuelsson, sent 257 plants from tropical America. Most of these 
were obtained in Cuba by the eminent collector, Dr. Erik L. Ekman, 
of Haiti, and they include duplicate types of many endemic species 
described by Dr. Ignatius Urban of Berlin. 

The New York Botanical Garden transmitted ninety-four speci- 
mens, mostly from tropical America. From Pomona College, 
Claremont, California, there were sent by Professor Philip A. Munz 
915 specimens of plants, chiefly from the Rocky Mountain region 
of the United States, which were welcome as supplementing the 
Museum’s too inadequate representation of the Rocky Mountain 
flora. 

From the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, was received 
a generous contribution of 676 specimens. Part of these was col- 
lected in western Mexico, and there was included also an important 
fascicle of the Lehmann Colombian collections, which have proved 
so rich in new species. The Royal Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, contributed 401 specimens of plants from Paraguay, a 
country with but slight representation in American herbaria. This 
material is, therefore, most welcome. 

The United States National Museum, Washington, D.C., through 
Dr. William R. Maxon, continued to send exchange material, and 
this year forwarded to Field Museum 1,001 specimens, principally 
from Mexico and Panama and other parts of tropical America. 
From the Office of Systematic Agrostology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, through the interest of Professor A. S. 
Hitchcock and Mrs. Agnes Chase, there were received 312 speci- 
mens of grasses, chiefly from tropical American countries. 
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The Museum has continued its policy of confining purchases of 
herbarium material chiefly to collections from tropical America, and 
almost all the 4,710 specimens so acquired during the year are from 
Central and South America. 

The purchases include 300 specimens from Trinidad, a continua- 
tion of the series of former years obtained from Mr. W. E. Broadway 
of Port-of-Spain. There were obtained by purchase, also, 100 
specimens of cryptogamic plants collected in Europe, and fifty-three 
photographs of Mexican plants procured by Mrs. Ynes Mexia, 
San Francisco, California. 

From Mr. Marcus E. Jones of Claremont, California, there were 
purchased 623 specimens which he had gathered in Lower California. 
The collection contained many duplicate types of species described 
by the collector in his publication, Contributions to Western Botany. 

Mr. C. L. Lundell of New York, in the course of his studies of 
rubber- and chicle-yielding plants of British Honduras, collected 
for Field Museum an excellent series of 962 specimens, illustrating 
the flora of the northern part of the colony. The material contains 
many unusual and some new especies, and the numerous duplicates 
will be available later for exchange purposes. 

Most of the material acquired by purchase came from South 
America. The largest collection consisted of 1,079 specimens 
obtained in Bolivia by Mr. José Steinbach of La Paz. Study of 
certain groups of his collections indicates that the flora of this 
country is far from exhausted, as some botanists had erroneously 
supposed, for his series contains a large proportion of plants which 
seem altogether to have escaped the attention of earlier and pre- 
sumably competent collectors in the region. 

From Mr. Henry Pittier, of Caracas, Venezuela, whose collections 
have contributed so greatly to the present knowledge of Central 
and South American floras, there were purchased 320 specimens of 
Venezuelan plants. From Ecuador were received 342 specimens 
brought together from the high mountains by Brother Gemel- 
Firmin of Quito. 

Of Argentine plants there were purchased 500 specimens, mostly 
of woody species, gathered by Professor 8. Venturi of the Museo de 
la Universidad de Tucuman, Argentina. Another collection acquired 
consisted of 331 specimens procured by Mr. W. Lossen. One 
hundred specimens of Chilean plants collected by Professor Montero 
also were obtained by purchase. 
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More than one-third of the herbarium material received during 
the year was the result of the work of Museum expeditions. 


Great success attended the efforts of the Marshall Field Botani- 
cal Expedition to the Amazon in securing herbarium material and 
wood specimens. Acting Curator Dahlgren and Mr. Emil Sella of 
this expedition obtained in the vicinity of Belem, state of Para, 
Brazil, and upon the Tapajoz River, 2,500 herbarium specimens of 
plants. Only a small portion of their collections has been named 
up to the present time, but it is expected that the determination 
will be completed in the near future. The material, when fully 
identified, will give the Herbarium a valuable representation of the 
flora of the Amazon Valley. 


The varied economic and other collections made in Para on the 
lower Amazon, and in other localities in Brazil, have at the present 
writing not been catalogued. They include rubber of various kinds; 
varieties of cacao in pods and the beans; the principal tobaccos of 
the state of ParA (Parahyba, Bahia, and Rio Grande do Sul), cigars 
and cigarettes; oils and fats of vegetable origin and their source 
material; fibers and products, such as baskets, hats, rope, cassava 
products, beans, seeds, and woods, the last chiefly for the study 
collections. In addition these collections contain plant material, 
both dry and preserved in formalin, for use in the preparation of 
exhibits for the Hall of Plant Life, together with photographs, 
molds, and color sketches of the material collected. 


Dr. Dahlgren also obtained in the state of Paréa splendid exhibi- 
tion series of the woods most valued in the local industries of the 
region, which is noted for its abundance of fine cabinet woods. 


Mr. Williams, of the Peruvian division of the Marshall Field 
Botanical Expedition to the Amazon, has forwarded to the Museum 
9,500 herbarium specimens, and 1,088 wood specimens which he 
assembled in eastern Peru. The wood specimens were all accom- 
panied by herbarium specimens, which will make possible their 
accurate determination. This collection, when it has been named, 
will add many species to the Museum's series, and make a note- 
worthy addition to the present knowledge of the woods of the 
Amazon Valley. Mr. Williams’ operations thus far have been in the 
general region of Iquitos, at the head of navigation on the Amazon 
River. The results of his labor bring to North America the first 
adequate representation of the flora of this area, which is almost 
unknown botanically except for the historic collections made there 
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many years ago by Richard Spruce. Mr. Williams’ material makes 
& very notable addition to the Museum's already rich collections of 
Peruvian plants. 

A further addition to the Museum’s Peruvian series consisted of 
888 specimens obtained in the Department of Cuzco, Peru, by Dr. 
August Weberbauer (Marshall Field Expedition to Peru, 1929). 

Five specimens of economic British Honduras plants were 
received from Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson, Department of 
Anthropology (Second Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to 
British Honduras). 

From the William V. Kelley-Roosevelis Expedition to Eastern 
Asia there were received 400 specimens of plants obtained by Mr. 
F. Kingdon Ward in Burma and Indo-China, and more than 2,400 
collected by Mr. Herbert Stevens in the province of Szechwan, 
China. 

As a result of work under the Rockefeller Fund for Photograph- 
ing Type Specimens, a total of 2,608 negatives has been secured. 
There had been received at the end of the year 819 negatives of 
types in the Museu Goeldi of Pard, obtained by Acting Curator 
Dahlgren, and thirteen photographie prints of type specimens in 
the Berlin Herbarium, received from Assistant Curator Macbride. 
A total of 1,784 negatives had been made in Berlin, but these had 
not been received at the time this Report was prepared. 


Among the accessions should be mentioned, also, 5,593 photo- 
graphic prints prepared in the Division of Photography of Field 
Museum. These include prints of Many type specimens of Brazilian 
species, and photographs of interesting specimens received by the 

: t on loan for study purposes. Placed in the Herbarium, 
they are of the greatest value in the determination of collections 
received currently for identification, and as a basis for monographic 
work. Among these prints are many duplicates, especially of Pery- 
vian types, which it is expected will be used to good advantage for 
exchange purposes. 

Through the interest of Professor Record, Associate in Wood 
Technology, there have been obtained several important gifts of 
wood specimens for exhibition Purposes. Particularly noteworthy 
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woods, which serves as a standard for the comparison and estimation 
of fine woods generally. At present they are on exhibition in 
Stanley Field Hall. 

The F. B. Wilhams Cypress Company, Limited, of Patterson, 
Louisiana, generously sent four boards of normal and pecky cypress 
lumber, part of which has been placed on exhibition in the new 
arrangement of the North American Wood Hall. The Pickrel Wal- 
nut Company of St. Louis, Missouri, donated three fine walnut 
boards which have served to complete the reinstallation of the 
walnut exhibit. The Panhandle Lumber Company of Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, contributed a large board of western pine which has been 
placed on exhibition in the same hall. From the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago was received a desirable 
wheel section of black walnut which was needed to present a com- 
plete display of this important American wood. 

Through the interest of Professor Emanuel Fritz of Berkeley, 
California, there was secured from the Sugar Pine Producers of 
California some desirable material for exhibition purposes. It con- 
sisted of five well-prepared sugar pine planks, and an extensive 
collection of the huge cones borne by this California tree. 

The School of Forestry of Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, donated a board of black willow which permitted the 
proper installation of a complete exhibit of the wood of this widely 
distributed tree. There was received directly from Professor Record 
a most unusual abnormal growth from a flowering dogwood tree, 
simulating in uncanny fashion the head of a chimpanzee. 

The All-American Mohawk Radio Corporation of Chicago pre- 
sented the Museum with three wood specimens, one of which was a 
handsome sheet of veneer of Australian silk-oak, such as is used for 
the finishing of radio cabinets. The firm of Bauer and Black of 
Chicago donated for use of the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition 
to the Amazon one of their airplane first aid kits. 

Useful material for the completion of certain wood exhibits was 
supplied by T. W. Minton and Company, Barboursville, Kentucky, 
in the form of two samples of hickory wheel spokes. The Turner, 
Day and Woolworth Company of Louisville, Kentucky, contributed 
four examples of hickory ax and hammer handles and samples of 
hickory nuts. 

The United Fruit Company, at the suggestion of Professor 
Record, sent to the Museum an eight-foot section of a trunk of the 
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Guatemalan cow-tree (Couma guatemalensis Standley), which was 
placed on exhibition in Hall 27, where it has attracted a great deal 
of attention. 

Mr. Charles Westcott of River Forest, Illinois, presented a 
specimen of the wood of the beefwood tree (Casuarina), from 
Florida, accompanied by herbarium material of the tree from which 

Mr. John A. Manley of New Brunswick, New Jersey, donated 
an unusual sample of apple wood, in which, through long years of 
growth of the surrounding woody tissue, there had become com- 
pletely imbedded a horseshoe. 

Captain Arthur Pay of Paramaribo, Surinam, presented the 
Museum with five samples of Sickingia wood from that colony. This 
wood is remarkable for its fine and compact grain and especially for 
its beautiful pink color. 


Mr. H. C. Benke of Chicago, during a botanical collecting trip 
to Texas and New Mexico, obtained for the Museum thirty-eight 
specimens of wood of plants characteristic of that semi-desert 
region. 

By exchange there were received from the United States N. ational 
Museum, Washington, D.C., 144 hand samples of woods. These 
represent chiefly tropical American trees, and form a desirable 
addition to the Museum's rapidly growing study series of wood 

Two years ago the economic collections of the Department of 
Botany received a unique and valuable addition through the finding 
of Babylonian wheat by the Field Museum-Oxford University Joint 
Expedition to Mesopotamia. This year there were received from 
the expedition four more samples of ancient grain (Plate VI) 
unearthed in January, 1928. Three of these were found in three 
separate jars in the ruins of the buried city of Kish, “‘the first city 
founded after the flood.” The discovery was made by Mr. Henry 
Field, Assistant Curator of Physical Anthropology, who at that 
time was a member of the expedition. The jars containing the grain 
were found in rooms of two ancient buildings buried for thousands 
of years thirty-two and forty feet respectively below the original 
surface of the mounds covering eastern Kish. The lower building 
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The grain in its present condition is practically pure charcoal 
and it is, perhaps, owing to this fact that it was not destroyed long 
ago by fungi, insects, or moisture. The grain has been examined 
by five experts of the United States Department of Agriculture, all 
of whom pronounced it to be barley. Mr. C. E. Leighty, one of the 
experts, reports that the samples are composed entirely of barley 
and that examination reveals no other cereal grain. Messrs. O. F. 
Phillips, Hazen P. English and Albert F. Nelson, three others of 
the experts, report jointly: ‘While time and the elements have 
charred and blackened the kernels to the extent that positive identi- 
fication is rather difficult, we are of the opinion that each of the 
samples is of some form or type of barley. We are influenced in 
arriving at this conclusion by the appearance and shape of the crease 
(slightly twisted in some kinds), flattened backs, boat shape of ker- 
nels, and germ shape, all of which are more or less common to our 
modern barleys. 

“Time, abrasion, and possibly method of threshing, all have 
had a part in accounting for the apparent absence of the outer husk 
or hull of the kernels. 

“The grain from the upper levels is apparently a different type 
than that in the other two containers, as the kernels as a whole are 
much smaller, The barley characteristics are much more pronounced 
in the sample from the lower level, which has been dated at about 
3500 B.c. 

“There can be but little doubt, however, that each of the samples 
is of some species of barley.” 

Mr. H. V. Harlan, the fifth expert, states: “I am able to make 
only a partial determination of the barley in the samples which 
you recently forwarded. All three samples contained seeds of six- 
rowed hulled barleys. This does not preclude the possibility of 
there being hull-less or two-rowed sorts present, I could, however, 
find no kernels which could be identified as either. The grain seems 
to be slightly smaller than that coming from Egyptian excavations, 
and I think it is safe to say that it represents different varieties.” 

Modern grain is represented in the accessions of the year by 
four samples of prize wheat from Australia, grown in New South 
Wales, of the varieties Cedar, Perfection, Comeback, and Cedrick. 
These were obtained by the courtesy of the Chicago International 
Live Stock Exposition. 

Some canna roots were obtained by purchase for the exhibit of 
starchy tubers, and several specimens of coontie, a starch-bearing 
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cycad native to southern Florida, were received from Professor A. 
H. Gilbert of the Department of Botany of the University of Miami 
at also Coral Gables, Florida. 

A sample of Mexican crude guayule rubber, collected in Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, by Mr. George Ewald of Chicago, was donated by 
him. This is the only authentic specimen of guayule rubber in the 
Museum's collection and is of interest as a sample of rubber which 
is also produced in the United States. 

Four specimens of “rainbow” corn were donated by William 
Thuring of Chicago. These represent results of interbreeding Indian 
corn of various colors. 


GEOLOGy.—The Department of Geology received during the 
year accessions from seventy individuals and institutions. Of these 
fifty were by gift, three by exchange, seventeen by purchase, and 
five from Museum expeditions. The total number of specimens 
thus received and catalogued is 1,480. 

The large number of gifts shows that continued interest is being 
taken in the progress of the Museum by many donors. Mr. Richard 
T. Crane, Jr., presented three valuable specimens of cut gems. The 
most important of these was a large aquamarine from Brazil weigh- 
ing 34114 carats. This is one of the largest aquamarines ever cut, 
and exceeds in size any previously in the Museum collection, 
although the series of these stones in the collection was already 
remarkable for the size and quality of each specimen. The Crane 
aquamarine is flawless and of a rich blue color. It is cut as an oval 
brilliant, and is two inches long, one inch wide, and one inch thick. 
The other two cut gems presented by Mr. Crane were a cabochon 
ruby weighing eight carats, and a chrysobery! cat’s-eye weighing 
six and one-tenth carats, both from the gem mines of Ceylon. As 
neither of these gem varieties had been well represented previously 
in the collection the addition of these is gratifying. 

To Mr. William J. Chalmers of Chicago the Museum is indebted 
for continued additions to the collection of crystallized minerals. 
Thirty-four specimens of these were received during the year from 
Mr. Chalmers. One group consisted of minerals from Madagascar, 
These are all large specimens, and include a complete hexagonal 
prism of blue beryl with some gemmy spots, the crystal being seven 
inches in diameter and of equal length; a doubly terminated crystal 
of corundum, ten inches in length; a mass of rose quartz of fine color 
and transparency; and a semi-transparent, terminated crystal of 
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rubellite. Another group includes twenty-seven specimens of new and 
choice examples of species from localities not hitherto represented. 
Among these a beautifully terminated and transparent crystal of 
golden beryl from Serro in Brazil is especially important. A number 
of minerals from new localities in Africa in the same accession 
included fine groups of azurite and cerussite from Tsumeb, a series 
of corundums from the Transvaal, and vanadinite from the Abenab 
mine. The crystals of vanadinite are remarkable for their size, 
some being two inches in length. There was also included a pris- 
matic crystal, two inches in length, of malachite after azurite. A 
large specimen of the recently discovered collinsite and quercyite 
from Eritish Columbia was another valuable accession received 
from Mr. Chalmers. 


A notable addition to the exhibit of gems. was also received 
through the gift of forty-nine specimens from Mrs. Joseph W. Work 
of Evanston, Illinois. Of these, the series of opals received was 
especially large and valuable. These numbered twenty-nine stones, 
of which twenty were from Australia, seven from Mexico and two 
from Honduras. Of the Australian opals, fifteen were of the white 
variety, three blue-black, and two green. The gift also included 
seven star sapphires, two rhodolites, one kunzite, two mounted 
pieces of jade and a mounted blue pearl. These specimens were 
acquired during years of travel and collecting by Mrs. Work and 
her husband, the late Joseph W. Work. Mrs. Work’s desire to 
have them placed where they would be visible to the public led 
her to present them to the Museum. In order that her gift might 
not include gems already well represented in the Museum, Mrs. 
Work very kindly allowed selections to be made from her entire 
collection. 

A specimen of the newly described mineral collinsite from British 
Columbia was an appreciated addition presented by Mr. W. D. 
Lukens, a resident at the locality where it is found. 


Orthoclase crystals from a new locality in Colorado were pre- 
sented by Mr. W. F. Planer of Hammond, Indiana. 


Mr. and Mrs. William and Toodie Bower and Mr, Franklin 
Bower generously presented a partial skeleton of a mastodon which 
was excavated on land owned by them at Argos, Indiana. The 
parts received include a nearly complete skull and lower jaws, 
twenty-two vertebrae, ten entire ribs with parts of others, about 
sixty foot bones, and several miscellaneous limb bones. 
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To Former Judge George Bedford of Morris, Illinois, the Museum 
is indebted for a number of remains of mammoth, mastodon, and 
moose of an extinct species, which represents practically the entire 
results of his recent exploration of a large deposit at Minooka, 
Illinois. Some specimens were obtained from this deposit a number 
of years ago, but excavation there was after a time suspended at 
the request of the landowner. During the year 1929, however, 
permission was given to Former Judge Bedford to continue excava- 
tion, and with great generosity he presented practically the entire 
results of his work to the Museum. A fine tusk and lower jaws of 
mammoth were important specimens found and received, also parts 
of skeletons of two individuals of mastodon, a skull and antlers of 
Cervalces and miscellaneous bones of bison. 

A collection consisting chiefly of fossil invertebrates and plants, 
numbering altogether 393 specimens, was presented by Mr. Henry 
Gebauer of Chicago. Among the fossil plants were a number of fine 
specimens, especially a large one of Neuropteris. There were 380 
specimens of invertebrate fossils and plants included, and most of 
these had been carefully identified and labeled. This collection also 
included seven specimens of minerals and one fossil fish from Syria. 


Ritchie Brothers of Saratoga Springs, New York, gave five 
specimens of fossil algae from this well-known locality. These speci- 
mens of this early form of plant life are large and well-preserved. 
One of the group has a diameter of about two feet. 


Two beautifully preserved fossil ammonites from County Antrim, 
Ireland, were presented by Mr. Bryan Patterson of the Department 
of Geology. The specimens were collected by his grandfather, the 
late William Gray, a British paleontologist. Mr. Patterson, together 
with Messrs. Paul Nieh of Chicago, F. H. Letl of the Department 
of Zoology, and Leroy Kranz and Clarence Lahde of Harvey, Illinois, 
also presented a number of fossil plants from Mazon Creek, 
Illinois. In Mr. Letl’s donation were also included thirty-two 
specimens of invertebrate fossils from Amboy, Illinois. 


A complete section, with crust, of the Lafayette stone mete 
orite was presented by Purdue University through the kindness 
of Professor H. E. Enders. This section, weighing 123 grams, 
represents about one-third of the entire specimen. It furnished 
sufficient material for analysis and a piece of good size for exhibi- 
tion. Thus far it is the only portion of this meteorite that has been 
removed from the original. 
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In addition to the cast and specimen of the Tilden meteorite 
presented last year by the Illinois State Museum, a cast of the 
nine-pound meteorite from the same fall was given during the year 
by the same institution through Dr. A. R. Crook, Curator. 

Sixty-four specimens of quartz crystals from a new locality in 
McCurtain County, Oklahoma, were presented by Mr. J. H. Keester, 
of Cicero, Illinois. 

An interesting series of thirty-five geodes, showing various stages 
of transition of fossil crinoids into quartz geodes was presented by 
Mr. J. G. Prasuhn of the Department of Anthropology. These 
specimens were collected by him in Morgan County, Indiana. They 
show beyond question that the somewhat disputed view that geodes 
may be formed from fossil crinoids is, in one locality at least, correct. 


From the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad a 
large sand-lime concretion, thirty inches in diameter and weighing 
1,150 pounds, was received by gift. This concretion has an almost 
spherical form and affords a valuable exhibit to illustrate the size 
and shape in which such concretions may occur. This specimen was 
obtained from Mobridge, South Dakota. 

Two sand-lime concretions from the Salton Sea, California, one 
of which is unusual in size, were an appreciated gift from Mrs. 8. A. 
Williams of Chicago. Concretions from this locality are remarkable 
for their peculiar forms, and one of those presented by Mrs. Williams 
was much larger than any previously possessed by the Museum. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) gave 105 varieties of 
petroleum products which will enable a thorough revision to be 
made of the exhibit of petroleum products which this company 
previously provided. The specimens received in this gift were 
either entirely new to the collection, or replaced previous specimens 
that had deteriorated. 


Another interesting contribution to the petroleum series was a 
specimen of crude petroleum from the world’s deepest producing 
oil well. This was presented by Mrs. H. C. Morris, of Chicago. It 
was obtained from a depth of 8,523 feet in Reagan County, Texas. 
Besides the great depth of the well, it is interesting to note that 
the specimen is composed of 70.6 per cent gasoline. 

By exchange with the University of Chicago, articulated skele- 
tons of the fossil so-called “ruminating hogs,” Oreodon and Mery- 
chyus, from Sioux County, Nebraska, were received. While single 
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bones of these animals are relatively common in some localities, 
complete skeletons are rare, so that these make an acquisition of 
much value. 

From the Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver, there 
was received, also by exchange, a completely prepared skeleton of 
Trigonias, the most ancient and primitive representative of the true 
rhinoceroses. This interesting form, characterized by having four 
toes on the front foot instead of three as in modern rhinoceroses, 
and by other peculiarities, will afford a valuable addition to the 
series illustrating the development of the rhinoceros in North 
America. 

By exchange with Mr. Arthur Blocher of Amboy, Illinois, eighty- 
seven specimens were added to the collection of fossil invertebrates. 
These were chiefly from Illinois. 


Some valuable additions were made to the gem collection by 
purchase. One of these was a cut black opal of unusual brilliance, 
weighing fourteen carats, from Australia. As this is a stone for 
which frequent inquiries are made, it is gratifying to have this fine 
specimen. Other cut stones added by purchase were one of the 
new and interesting gem “‘starlite,” or blue zircon, weighing three 
and four-tenths carats, and a green garnet from South Africa 
weighing seven carats. 

Since synthetic gems have become so widely known and used, 
it was deemed desirable to add a series of them to the gem collec- 
tion for comparison with the natural stones. Accordingly, a series 
of thirty-five specimens of these was purchased. This series shows 
a boule and a cut stone of each variety. It contains synthetic 
sapphires of thirteen and rubies of three different colors. A syn- 
thetic blue spinel is also included. 


To the meteorite collection several additions were made by pur- 
chase. One of these was an etched section of the Weekeroo, Australia, 
iron meteorite, weighing 6,465 grams. It represents a new type of 
meteorite, since it is intermediate between the iron-stones and the 
irons. 

A portion of the stone meteorite from Troup, Texas, was also 
purchased, a full-sized section of forty-three and two-tenths grams 
being obtained. Specimens from this meteorite are extremely rare. 

Another addition to the meteorite collection by purchase was an 
interesting series of fourteen specimens of the Brenham, Kansas, 
fall. These were individuals which had been found during 1929, 
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while the original fall had occurred previous to the year 1882. The 
long exposure to ground waters which the later-discovered indi- 
viduals had undergone, produced peculiar alterations, a careful study 
of which, it is hoped, will make it possible to determine the nature 
of other similar objects of suspected meteoric origin. 

A beautiful series, numbering eight specimens, of echinoids from 
Florida, was obtained by purchase. These echinoids are unusual 
because of their shape and complete preservation. Two specimens of 
fossil crinoids purchased are also notable for their perfection of form 
and preservation, Those obtained are from a locality in Bundenbach, 
Germany. 

A valuable addition to the series of vertebrate fossils obtained 
by purchase was one of partial skeletons of several species of early 
Tertiary mammals from Utah. These included a skull and jaws, 
limb and foot bones of the primitive cursorial rhinoceros Hyrachyus, 
a similar series of remains of Protoreodon, the ancestor of Oreodon, 
and a partial skeleton of the so-called “short-faced pig,” Achaenodon. 


A beautifully executed model, six feet square, of Glacier Park, 
Montana, was added by purchase to the series of relief maps. 
This model has a horizontal scale of one inch to the mile and a 
vertical scale of one inch to a half-mile. Roads, trails, and various 
features of scenic interest in the area are fully and accurately 
represented on the model. 

The most important accession from expeditions was that of 173 
specimens of voleanic products collected by the Marshall Field 
Expedition to the Mount Taylor, New Mexico, region. Of these 
specimens about one hundred represent different forms of lavas. 
Two large masses, the surface of one of which covers about four 
square feet, represent in a striking way the stages of flow of viscid 
lava. Other forms include lava stalactites, voleanic bombs, scoria, 
lapilli, cellular basalts, and others. A series of thirty specimens 
shows interesting stages in the alteration of volcanic ash to benton- 
ite. From the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology there were received three specimens of volcanic 
rocks from the Fiji Islands, and from the Marshall Field North 
Arabian Expedition eleven specimens of desert sands and one speci- 
men of loess. 


ZooLocy.—Accessions of zoological specimens for the year reach 
the large and unprecedented total of 23,754, of which 14,468 are 
vertebrates. Moreover, this does not include some 12,000 fishes 
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received from the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition, which are 
temporarily in the custody of Stanford University. After being 
studied, at least half of these will be permanently accessioned. The 
large additions to the collections are due mainly to the success of 
various expeditions. 

The accessions are distributed as follows: mammals, 2,662; birds, 
7,055; reptiles and amphibians, 3,140; fishes, 1,611; insects, 9,286. 
The number obtained by Museum expeditions is 22,347; by gift, 
1,024; by purchase, 271; and by exchange, 112. 

Gifts of mammals were unusually few, altogether amounting to 
only fifteen specimens, including several local mammals obtained by 
members of the Staff. Lord Astor, of London, presented a British 
stoat and a wildeat, both welcome additions to the collections. A 
sea-elephant, received in the flesh from Hagenbeck Brothers, of 
Stellingen, Germany, yielded a skeleton of this animal, but the 
skin was not recoverable. 

Among the mammals received from major expeditions were 
many rare and little-known species as well as a number which careful 
study will doubtless prove to be new to science. From the William 
V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia, the peculiar 
carnivore known as the giant panda is of first importance. The 
few specimens of this rare animal which have previously reached 
museums have been from native sources and are more or less in- 
complete. The specimen obtained by Messrs. Theodore and Kermit 
Roosevelt is perfectly prepared, accurately measured, and accom- 
panied by a skull and a complete skeleton, the first ever to be pre- 
served. The exact relationships of this animal are of much interest 
to technical zoologists, and the opportunity presented for study of 
an entire skeleton is indeed welcome. The acquisition of the giant 
panda, therefore, not only provides a rare and interesting specimen 
for public exhibition, but also furnishes material of high importance 
for scientific study. 

As mentioned elsewhere, the Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition 
obtained an extensive and varied collection of mammals from south- 
western China and northern Indo-China, altogether forming the 
largest and most important accession of Asiatic mammals ever 
received by the Museum. Among the small and medium-sized 
mammals are some of great rarity and a number not heretofore 
represented in any American institution. Of especial interest is a 
carnivore of the civet family which is the third known specimen of 
a genus (Chrotogale) only recently discovered. Another medium- 
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sized mammal obtained by the expedition is the rare and beautiful 
monkey known as the golden monkey (Rhinopithecus) or snub- 
nosed monkey. The larger mammals from this expedition are thirty 
to forty in number and fulfill, to a large extent, the remaining needs 
for the habitat groups of large Asiatic mammals which it is proposed 
to prepare for installation in William V. Kelley Hall. Most important 
are the Indian bison, the seladang or gaur ox, the banting, and 
the Indian water buffalo. 


Mammals received from the Crane Pacific Expedition are mainly 
small and medium-sized, but are of great interest, representing 
many genera and species not heretofore possessed by the Museum. 
An especially fine series of bats was obtained, embracing two sub- 
orders, sixteen genera, and thirty-two species. A great many of 
these are large fruit-bats or “‘flying foxes,” which are difficult to 
procure except by a privately organized expedition of this kind. 
A new species of rodent was discovered in the Galapagos Islands 
by the expedition, and has been described in the Museum's publica- 
tions under the name Nesoryzomys darwini in honor of Charles 
Darwin who first discovered rodents in these islands. During the final 
work of the expedition in Borneo, an important collection of the 
mammals of that island was made, including five well-preserved 
orang-utans. 

Accessions of mammals from the Harold White-John Coats 
Abyssinian Expedition of Field Museum are featured by material 
for two important habitat groups. One of these is a lion group for 
which five choice specimens were obtained, and the other is a very 
large water hole group, specimens for which include five reticulated 
giraffes, several Grevy’s zebras, elands, gazelles, and a black rhinoc- 
eros, This expedition also collected certain other mammals, among 
them three aard-varks, the first well-prepared examples of this 
interesting animal ever received by the Museum. 

Seven fine Pacific walrus and five Alaskan caribou were received 
from the Thorne-Graves Arctic Expedition of Field Museum. These 
were especially prepared for use in habitat groups, and reached the 
Museum in excellent condition. They form a notable part of the 
year’s accessions of mammals. 

Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe continued a limited amount of work 
in British India. Specimens of mammals received from him include 
a sloth bear, a spotted hyena, and a very fine adult male Indian 
lion, this last being a very scarce and desirable acquisition. 
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From the Third Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum 
of Natural History, in which Field Museum cooperated, 197 speci- 
mens of Asiatic rodents were received during the year, 

Accessions of birds were very large, those entered on the records 
numbering 5,809, to which should be added 1,157 received too late 
for entry, making a total of 7,055. Most of these were obtained by 
expeditions, 5,194 being from the Kelley—Roosevelts Asiatic Expedi- 
tion alone. Much time and study will be required to evaluate this 
superb collection, but preliminary examination indicates that it 
contains a considerable number of new and undescribed species, 
various little-known and rare species not heretofore brought to 
America, and a large, comprehensive representation of the avifauna 
of southeastern Asia, nearly all new to Field Museum, 

Birds received from the Crane Pacific Expedition number 1,228 
specimens, covering a wide variety of localities and including a very 
high percentage of unusual and desirable types to be seen only in a 
few of the largest museums in the world. Of especial interest are 
the flightless cormorant of the Galapagos Islands, the rare land 
birds of Cocos Island, certain petrels and other birds of the open 
sea, and various birds of exceptionally beautiful plumage—parrots, 
lories, and pigeons from the South Sea Islands and hornbills, cocka- 
toos, and birds of paradise from Borneo and New Guinea. 

Birds were not an especial object of the Harold White—John 
Coats Abyssinian Expedition, and only a few specimens were taken, 
but among them was a very distinct new species of francolin, a 
pheasant-like game bird. A good series of the scarce Abyssinian 
blue goose was also secured by this expedition. 

An important accession of birds was obtained in Arizona by 
Taxidermist Ashley Hine. This consisted of 393 specimens espe- 
cially selected and prepared for mounting to fulfill needs in the 
Museum's systematic exhibit of North American birds. 

By exchange and purchase a few scarce birds have been added 
to the collections, mainly from Neotropical America. Among them 
may be mentioned Cossyphopsis reevei from Ecuador, Pyrrhura 
viridicata from Colombia, and Sapayoa aenigma, Manacus cirritus, 
and Tangara palmeri from Panama. 

A valuable gift was that of two paintings of American birds by 
the late Louis Agassiz Fuertes, presented by Colonel Albert A. 
Sprague. These are of large size (18"x 30") and are among the finest 
existing examples of Fuertes’ work. The subjects are the American 
horned owl and the American goshawk. 
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The most important accessions of reptiles are those obtained by 
the Crane Pacific Expedition, numbering 2,006 specimens. Notable 
are well-preserved shells of the extinct tortoise of Charles Island, 
Galapagos; series of the reptile fauna of the Fiji Islands, Solomon 
Islands, and New Hebrides; an excellent series of the two species of 
crocodiles from New Guinea, including the recently discovered 
Crocodilus novae-guineae; and a representation of the faunas of New 
Guinea, Celebes, Borneo, and the Philippines, hitherto entirely 
wanting in the Museum's collections. Reptiles from the Kelley- 
Roosevelts Expedition consist of 228 specimens, mainly snakes, from 
northern Indo-China, and 300 specimens, including various amphibi- 
ans, from western China in the provinces of Yunnan and Szechwan. 


Two specimens of an extraordinary lizard (Palmatogecko) of the 
gecko group from the Kalahari Desert in southwestern Africa were 
received as a gift from Dr. W. J. Cameron of Chicago. This lizard 
is very pale, practically colorless, and has developed unusual, webbed 
feet such as might be expected in a swimming animal but which, in 
this case, appear to be adaptations for progression over loose sand. 
Ten snakes and frogs from British Guiana were presented by Dr. 
A. E. Emerson of the University of Chicago, and 295 specimens from 
Wisconsin by Mr. F. J. W. Schmidt of Stanley, Wisconsin. 


The most important fish collection of the year is that made by 
the Crane Pacific Expedition. This will not be accessioned until 
it has been studied at Stanford University, but ultimately it will 
add some 6,000 specimens to the Museum. Preliminary examina- 
tion by Dr. A. W. Herre of Stanford University, who made the 
collection, indicates that it contains twenty to thirty unknown 
species, the majority from New Guinea. Sixty-four plaster molds 
of fishes with detailed color notes for exhibition purposes accompany 
this collection. 

Fresh-water fishes from western China were collected by Mr. 
Herbert Stevens of the Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition to the total 
of 438, a number which appears small but which really represents 
one of the largest collections of the kind ever made in this part of 
the world. 

Six accessions of fishes were received as gifts during the year. 
Mr. Frederick H. Rawson of Chicago presented a mounted trunk- 
fish; Mr. Fred N. Peet of Chicago sent three Canadian brook trout; 
and Mr. E. L. Vacin of Chicago gave a very fine specimen of the 
northern muskalonge. The General Biological Supply House of 
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Chicago presented six specimens, including a very rare eel, of which 
only four or five had been seen previously by scientists. Dr. W. C. 
Kendall of Freeport, Maine, gave nineteen specimens of the eastern 
tomcod, a species not previously well represented in the Museum. 
Mr. Donald Bennorth of Elgin, Illinois, presented five interesting 
lampreys, a small trout, and a darter, all from Illinois, 


The number of insects and their allies accessioned is 9,286, con- 
sisting of 520 donations and 8,766 specimens collected by Museum 
expeditions. Mr. E. B. Williamson of Bluffton, Indiana, showed 
his continued interest in the insect collection by presenting 106 
named dragon flies from the Americas. Dr. A. FE. Emerson, of the 
University of Chicago, presented 369 named termites representing 
fifty-one species and including sixteen paratypes of these interest- 
ing social insects. From the Crane Pacific Expedition were received 
728 insects, scorpions, eentipedes, millipedes, and spiders. A large 
collection of insects eame from the Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition, 
reaching a total of 7,853 specimens, about two-thirds of which are 
butterflies and moths from western China. This collection, at. pres- 
ent only roughly classified, forms a notable addition to the Museum's 
series of Asiatic insects and will doubtless serve to contribute many 
interesting additions to knowledge. 


DEPARTMENTAL CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING 
AND LABELING 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—Twenty-four of the fifty-four accessions in the 
Department of Anthropology during the year have been entered. 
Fourteen accessions from previous years were also entered. 

The work of cataloguing has been continued as usual during the 
current year, the number of catalogue cards prepared totaling 
10,742. The total number of catalogue cards entered since the 
opening of the first volume is 188,622. The 10,742 cards written 
during 1929 for accessions received during the year or in previous 
years are distributed according to subjects as follows: North 
American archaeology and ethno] , 2,232; Mexican, Central and 
South American archaeology and ethnology, 985: archaeology 
and ethnology of China, Indo-China, and Japan, 136 archaeology and 
ethnology of India, 16; ethnology of Persia, 2; ethnology of Polynesia, 
16; ethnology of Melanesia, 18; ethnology of Malaysia, 1,565; archae- 
ology and ethnology of Africa, 587: archaeology of Egypt, 101; 
archaeology of Mesopotamia, 7; prehistoric archaeology of Europe, 
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5,077. Of these cards 7,463 have been entered in the inventory 
books, which now number fifty-three volumes. 


About 3,000 labels were prepared by the Staff during the year, 
and 7,604 copies of them were supplied by the Division of Printing 
for use in exhibition cases. These labels are distributed according 
to subjects as follows: archaeology of Egypt, 1,226; archaeology of 
Hopewell Mounds, 543; ethnology of Plains Indians, 2,304; ethnology 
of California, 1,426; ethnology and archaeology of Mexico, 961; 
ethnology of South America, 399; archaeology of China, 99; ethnology 
of Japan, 216; ethnology of Malaysia, 354; ethnology of India, 26; 
archaeology of Kish, 45; Roman archaeology, 5. Sixty maps, 6,745 
catalogue cards, and five miscellaneous impressions were also supplied 
by the Division of Printing. 


The total number of photographs placed in the albums amounts 
to 3,501. Nine new albums were opened. 


BoTaNy.—Descriptive labels were written by Assistant Curator 
MeNair during the year for additions to the exhibits of nuts, tubers, 
and starches in Hall 25. As mentioned elsewhere in this Report, he 
also prepared card catalogues of plants that contain large quan- 
tities of starch, sugar, gums, tannins, resins, drying oils, semi- 
drying oils, non-drying oils, fats, and waxes. These cards are of — 
value in obtaining and arranging material for exhibits of varnish 
resins, edible oils, and paint oils. They have also been of use in 
writing scientific papers on the differential analysis of starches and 
the relation of various oils to specificity, environment, and origin 
of plants. 

The additions to the records of the Herbarium during 1929 
amounted to 19,979, the total of mounted specimens now being 
600,336. 

Labels were written for many thousands of herbarium speci- 
mens received during the year, particularly for the collections made 
in Brazil by Acting Curator Dahlgren and for those obtained in 
Peru by Mr. Williams. Several thousand labels were prepared, also, 
for the duplicate specimens distributed. Descriptive labels were 
written for several cases of the N. W. Harris Public School Exten- 
sion of Field Museum. 

About 1,900 index cards were received this year from the Institut 
Colonial de Marseille. They deal with the literature pertaining to 
tropical agriculture and give title of article, author’s name, full 
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bibliographic reference, and classification. There are fifty-seven 
different subjects, such as cereals, edible legumes, and plants used 
for textiles, oils, perfumery, spices and condiments, gums and resins, 
medicine, and other purposes. 


GEOLOGY.—The number of specimens catalogued during the 
year was 1,480, making the total number of catalogue entries 
185,952. Of those entered during the year, the largest number in 
any single group was that of the Gebauer collection of fossil inverte- 
brates and plants which totaled 393 specimens. Other large groups 
were 173 specimens of volcanic products, 105 specimens of petroleum 
products, and 73 additional specimens of invertebrate fossils. 
Altogether, 697 specimens of invertebrate fossils were catalogued, 
259 of minerals, 250 of specimens illustrating physical geology, and 
164 of economic specimens. 

For greater convenience of reference, the records of the several 
collections of fossil vertebrates were copied from the older books 
and combined in a loose-leaf cover. To the card catalogue of verte- 
brate fossils fifty-seven cards were added. These cards give full 
descriptions of each specimen, including field number, name of col- 
lector, date of collection, locality, horizon, and reference to descrip- 
tion of type specimen. 


A total of 6,822 labels was received from the Division of Printing 
during the year, of which 3,659 related to paleontological exhibits 
and the remainder chiefly to the systematic mineralogical exhibit. 
Of these labels, 5,807 were installed in the cases. Illuminated labels 
were prepared for the Neanderthal Man exhibit in Ernest R. 
Graham Hall. 


Copy for 4,388 labels was prepared and delivered to the Division 
of Printing. These included labels for the larger part of the mete- 
orite collection and for the remainder of the systematic collection 
of minerals. Typewritten labels, 273 in number, were prepared and 
installed for temporary use with various exhibits, chiefly those of 
the silicas, petroleums, and gems. 


Photographic prints, 369 in number, were mounted in the 
Department albums during the year. In addition, the series of 
990 field negatives made by the Second Marshall Field Paleonto- 
logical Expedition to Argentina and Bolivia was catalogued and 
labeled. The total number of prints now in the albums is 6,362. 
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700LOGY.—Entries in the zoological catalogues were made for a 
total of 5,324 specimens. These were distributed, by divisions, as 
follows: mammals, 2,449; birds, 924; reptiles and amphibians, 
1,951; skeletons, 10. 

All specimens of mammals were numbered as catalogued, and 
new Museum labels were provided for 272 specimens. In addition, 
950 labels for skins of large mammals were written and attached. 
About 250 skull bottles were labeled. Guide labels were typed and 
affixed to all the drawers of the new storage cases for mammals. 
An alphabetical index and guide to the mammal collection was 
prepared and bound in book form. Exhibition labels for all mammals 
in George M. Pullman Hall were prepared and printed and are 
awaiting installation. Transparent labels were prepared for five 
large habitat groups of mammals. All labels for the African groups 
in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall were revised, reprinted, and 
reinstalled. Distribution maps were prepared to accompany each 
of these labels. 


In the reference collection of birds, rearrangement of a large 
amount of material in new steel cases necessitated labeling 842 
separate trays and sixty cases and cans. The new exhibits of cranes, 
rails, and shore birds on two screens were supplied with seventy- 
four individual labels. In addition, eight wall labels were installed 
adjacent to cases of the systematic exhibit of North American birds. 
About 700 labels for the exhibit of foreign birds have been prepared 
and printed, and are to be installed when label-holders are available. 
These labels are printed in black on buff cards to replace the silver 
on black formerly used, and have been revised to bring all names 
down to date. 

Cataloguing of reptiles and amphibians was kept abreast of 
accessions, and at the close of the year there was no uncatalogued 
material on hand. Thirty-seven labels were prepared and installed 
for exhibits of reptiles and amphibians. 

In the Department photograph albums 555 prints were mounted 
and, so far as practicable, each was labeled as to subject. 


The state of the catalogues at the end of the year is as follows: 


Number of Totel of entries Entries Total of 

record books to Det. 31, 1929 during 1929 cords written 
Department of Anthropology... . - 63 188,622 7,463 198,176 
Department of Botany..........- 6a 600,436 18,299 16,813 
Department of Geology.......... 26 185,952 1,480 6,930 


Department of Zoology........-. 41 145,919 5,824 40/821 
if ne ae Rees an erie 16 186.309 8.137 386,624 
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INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—The principal efforts during the current year 
were concentrated on installing Egyptian material in a new type of 
illuminated case, and on installing the new buff-colored screens and 
labels in Hall 5. 

A total of sixty-nine exhibition cases, including one life-size 
group, were installed during the year, located as follows: 


OT gt BER CAPR ee, SA BRR Re et,’ 29 
Frank W. Gunssulus Hail (ali G) ks Ode Dele Sele eb cae tk cee 2 
Arthur B. Jones Collection (Hall G) ..... 2.2... c cece cee n cues ee, 1 
s WMG TION ia co Coico ssc tasks shies ccna tye ee 4 
Plains Indians (Hall 5) .......... 45 REPT et FP Pe = 
Colldornie Eadiaas THOR GR senate 2 
China DOs Ha chai Cee sha Sobek sere 2eesTE CE es 1 

ORME nhs sbi ns Verba ls sheen duetuks eden vere detec Geen 69 


For the hall devoted to the archaeology of Egypt thirty-seven 
floor cases in walnut finish, seven feet high, were especially built. 
There are two types—a narrow case, twenty-one inches wide and 
five feet, eight and one-half inches long, and a larger one, thirty-two 
inches wide and seven feet long—both placed against the pilasters. 
These cases are illuminated by light boxes on top which insure an 
even diffusion of light over the exhibits. The ceiling lights have 
been cut off, the underlying principle being that the exhibits, not 
the hall, should be lighted. 

After many experiments and trial installations extending over a 
period of two months a formula was found by which the greatest 
possible efficiency in displaying material in these new illuminated 
cases was achieved. This method of installation has met with 
universal approval, and has elicited many favorable comments both 
from experts and the general public. An example is shown in 
Plate IV. The material thus far installed comprises pottery (six 
cases), faience and glass, ushebtis (two cases), alabaster vessels 
(four cases), canopic jars, stone vases (three cases), stone sculpture 
(three cases), bronze figures (two cases), mortuary wooden boxes, 
wooden models, wooden figures, and architectural models. It is 
hoped that the installation of the Egyptian Hall will be completed 
in the early part of the coming year. The installation of animal 
mummies in two cases is at present in actual progress. 

The old case sheltering the mortuary boat of King Sesostris III 
has been renovated with a walnut finish, and by installation of a 
lighting system in conformity with the other cases in the hall. 
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An old-type case containing limestone sarcophagus lids of the 
Ptolemaic period (fourth to first century B.C.) has been renovated 
in the same manner. 

An illuminated wall case, twenty-six feet long, containing 
Egyptian papyri, was installed on the southeast wall of the hall, 
beneath the carved balcony fronts from Cairo. A new continuous 
built-in case, 108 feet long and two and one-half feet deep, divided 
into eight sections, has been erected along the central part of the 
south wall, and will be installed with Coptic garments and fabrics 
in the near future. Like the other built-in wall cases in the hall it 
is equipped with an upper compartment, twelve inches deep and 
thirty-two inches high. 

The Japanese collections formerly in the southeast room of the 
second floor were transferred to Hall C on the ground floor, a por- 
tion of the west end of the hall being screened off for this purpose. 
The name, Frank W. Gunsaulus Hall, used in the old location, is 
now applied to the new one. The arrangement is practically the 
same as in the old quarters, save that the model of a pagoda occupies 
the center of the new room. Two of the six-foot cases were com- 
pletely reinstalled, one of these, Case 7, with a light-colored screen, 
upon which has been added material not previously on exhibition. 
The lacquered saddle presented by Colonel A. A. Sprague was added 
to Case 4. ‘This case also contains a complete suit of armor made in 
A.D. 1351 which was presented by Miss Adele Barrett of Chicago in 
1924. All labels in this hall, with the exception of the two cases 
containing sword fittings, were thoroughly revised and reprinted in 
the newly adopted style, and improvements were made in all cases. 

A life-size cast of a Dyak hunter of Borneo (Plate XIIT) was 
added to the Arthur B. Jones Collection in HallG. In the left hand 
is a shield used in warding off poison darts or parrying spears or 
knives. Suspended from the loin cloth is a long fighting knife. In 
the right hand is a blowgun, the principal weapon both for hunting 
and fighting. The darts used for the blowgun are carried in a quiver 
at the hunter’s belt. Photographs and data for this figure were 
obtained by Dr. F. C. Cole in connection with the Arthur B. Jones 
Expedition to Malaysia in 1922-23. The casting and modeling of 
the figure was done by Modeler John G. Prasuhn. Six cases in 
Hall G were provided with labels, which makes the labeling of this 
hall complete. 

In Stanley Field Hall three exhibits were withdrawn and the 
eases thus vacated were installed with new material. Case 4 now 
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contains a selection of embroidered articles, chiefly women’s dresses, 
mostly of silk, from western India, presented by Messrs. Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Martin A. Ryerson, and Homer E. Sargent and col- 
lected by Dr. G. A. Dorsey in India in 1915. The exhibit illus- 
trates well the picturesque styles of feminine apparel in vogue in 
India. A few selected objects from China were temporarily displayed 


five feet long, painted in ink with a very fine brush. The picture 
represents one hundred ladies at a garden party, enjoying music, 
picking flowers, and even playing football. It is a work of the 
fifteenth century. 

Reinstallations were made in Case 7 of Stanley Field Hall in 
order to make room for the inscribed fossil turtle presented in 1928 by 
Mrs. Chauncey B. Borland of Chicago (Annual Report for 1928, page 
450) and the two polo figures presented by Mr. Earle H. Reynolds 
this year (see page 97). The old style black labels with aluminum 
print in this case were replaced by new buff labels with black type. 

A temporary exhibition of material from the graves of Kish 
was placed in Case 11 of Stanley Field Hall in November. These 
objects belong to the earliest Sumerian period (about 3500 B.c.), 
The outstanding exhibit is a copper rushlight with a base in the 
shape of a frog whose eyes are of inlaid limestone. The frog serves 
a8 a support for a rod surmounted by five petals which contained 
the rushes used as a primitive means of illumination. The exhibit 
includes also fine bowls of alabaster and other stones; copper imple- 
ments and vessels: shells used as lamps; necklaces of carnelian and 
quartz, and shell beads. The artistic quality and excellent work. 
manship of these objects testify to the high degree of cultural 
achievement attained by the early inhabitants of Kish. 

The unique collection of archaeological material from the Hope- 
well Mounds of Ohio has been reinstalled in two standard cases on 
buff-colored screens, and is well illustrated by photographs, draw- 
ings, and maps. Despite the fact that one of these cases contains 
475 and the other 371 objects, the installation is perfectly clear and 
easily comprehensible, the material being grouped in vertical panels, 
It conveys a vivid impression of the highly developed culture of 
the ancient mound-builders and their keen artistic sense, which 
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reveals itself particularly in their ornaments cut out of sheets of 
copper and mica, as well as in their admirable sculptures of birds 
and effigy pipes. 

Much work was performed during the year in Hall 5 devoted to 
the ethnology of the Plains Indians. A total of twenty-eight 
exhibition cases in this hall have been reinstalled with buff-colored 
screens and numerous improvements in arrangement (see Plate IX). 
Labels were carefully revised and re-edited, and then reprinted 
in the newly adopted style. 

Installation progressed in Hall 6, where one case of Californian 
feather baskets and another of Pomo baskets were placed on exhibi- 
tion. Old labels were replaced with new ones in eight cases of this 
hall, and photographs were placed in seven cases. Twenty-five 
photographs were added to exhibits in five cases of Hall 9, and four 
cases in Halls 8 and 9 were provided with new labels. Rearra 
ments were made in three cases of the Gem Room (H. N. Higin- 
botham Hall). 

The ceremonial silk robe presented last year by Messrs. Martin 
C. Schwab and Henry M. Wolf (Annual Report for 1928, page 451) 
has been added to the Chinese exhibits at the north end of Hall 24. 


For use in the cases of Egyptian archaeology 198 bases and 
blocks, 337 walnut stands, and forty-six walnut label frames were 
made. 

In the Modeling Section of the Department the life-size figure 
of a Dyak hunter of Borneo previously mentioned was modeled and 
east by Modeler Prasuhn. A visit to the city by a Bushman 
from South Africa gave Mr. Prasuhn opportunity to make a com- 
plete plaster cast of his body, which will be utilized in the future 
in preparing a life-size Bushman group. The modeler also com- 
pleted a miniature council house for a village group from Sumatra, 
and modeled and cast eight human figures for it. He treated 
265 Egyptian bronzes by means of the electro-chemical process, 
retouched eleven casts of Maya monuments in Hall 8, made some 
repairs on the Maori council house from New Zealand in Hall F, 
and made a positive from a Chinese coin-mold. 

Five hundred and eighty-four objects were treated, repaired or 
restored. These comprise 152 antiquities from Egypt, 141 from 
Mesopotamia, 13 from China, 5 from Japan, 15 from North America, 
40 from Central and South America, 122 from Europe, 4 ethnological 
objects, and 92 skulls and bones from Kish. 
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Identification numbers marked on Museum objects during the 
year total 15,998. 

Material in fifty-three exhibition cases was poisoned during the 
year. Material stored in the poison room was taken care of in the 
usual manner and is in good condition. 

A new storage room with a floor space of 1,331 square feet has 
been set aside at the west end of Hall D on the ground floor for 
American archaeological material. It has been completely equipped 
with steel shelving. There are 124 bays of eight shelves each, mak- 
ing a total of 992 shelves. Each shelf is three feet long and one and 
one-half feet deep, making a total of 4,464 square feet of actual 
shelyage space, which is more than 1,000 square feet in excess of the 
space in the old storage room. 


Dr. Paul 8. Martin, who assumed his duties as Assistant Curator 
of North American Archaeology on October 1, commenced his work 
by cataloguing two large collections and formulating plans for 
moving the archaeological material into the new storage room and 
arranging it in proper order. The new shelvage space has been 
divided in such a manner that three-fourths of it is devoted 
to North American archaeology, and the remainder to Central 
and South American archaeology. About ten thousand objects were 
moved with the aid of two men in a fortnight. Each object was 
cleaned and checked with the inventory before its removal into 
the new quarters. The Hopi pottery was first cared for because 
it is the largest collection in number from any given area. All 
uncatalogued material was carefully segregated so that it can be 
easily located when the time for cataloguing comes. 


Twenty-eight cabinets with steel doors, holding 417 wooden 
trays, were installed in Room 40 for the purpose of storing the 
material of prehistoric archaeology. The collections obtained by 
the Marshall Field Archaeological Expeditions to Europe and the 
Arabian Desert have been unpacked and carefully arranged in the 
trays in thisroom. The majority of specimens has been catalogued 
and numbered. 


A new room, designated 36A, was added to the quarters of the 
Department on the third floor by building a partition wall in the 
southeast corner and thus screening off a portion of the south cor- 
ridor. This room will be utilized for the storage of the archaeological 
material from Kish for which no adequate space was hitherto avail- 
able. For lack of space a great part of the consignment received 
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from Kish this year had to be kept in the boxes in which it arrived, 
but will be unpacked, cleaned, and sorted as soon as racks are built 
in the new room. 


BoTANY.—Owing to the work on material for the Carboniferous 
forest group for Ernest R. Graham Hall which during the past 
year occupied most of the time of the Stanley Field Plant Repro- 
duction Laboratories, few new installations were made in the Hall 
of Plant Life. The many inquiries reaching the Museum about 
Tagweeds, s0 abundant in this vicinity and important as a source of 
hay fever infection, led the Director to request that the most com- 
mon species be represented in the botanical exhibits. Reproduc- 
tions (see Plate XI), were therefore made of the great ragweed 
(Ambrosia trifda) and the smaller ragweed known as hogweed 
(Ambrosia elatior), which were completed late in the year and 
installed in Hall 29. 

The splendid dried specimen of a sagebrush collected last year 
in Idaho by Assistant Curator Macbride, and presented by him, 
was installed in the same hall where it will, for a long time to come, 
serve as a sample of the most conspicuous element of the vegeta- 
tion of large stretches of country in the semi-arid regions of the 
northwest. 

Models of poppy and cleome flowers, in storage for some years 
awaiting related material with which to install them, were remounted 
and also placed on exhibition in the Hall of Plant Life, as was a 
model of a large, melonlike pod of an undetermined tropical vine of 
the milkweed family, the original of which was sent by Professor 
Record. 


The most important recent change in the exhibits of the Depart- 
ment of Botany is the rearrangement of the wood halls which was 
begun early in the year. The Hall of American Woods has long 
been in an unsatisfactory condition. Some years ago Professor 
Record drew up a new plan for the exhibits eliminating a large mass 
of relatively unimportant material to make room for all of the most, 
important North American timber trees. He also prepared new 
labels to take the place of the former ones. On the basis of this 
plan a complete reinstallation is now being effected. The lacking 
material is being supplied generously by individuals and concerns 
interested in various phases of the American lumber industries. 
Among those who have actively aided Professor Record in securing 
such new material, mention must be made of Professor Emanuel 
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Fritz of the University of California. Specific gifts are mentioned 
under the section of this Report devoted to ACCESSIONS. 


New and more representative specimens of lumber have thus 
been secured to take the place of defective boards formerly included. 
Many of the former exhibits have been retired from exhibition and 
the former black background in the wood cases is being replaced 
by the light buff color adopted for all of the exhibits. It is hoped 
to replace the pictures of foliage with reproductions of branches so 
that finally the wood cases will present the appearance of the 
hickory case illustrated in last year’s Report (Plate XLVI, Vol. VII). 


The exhibit of various valuable and unusual tropical woods 
installed last year in Stanley Field Hall was removed to make place 
for an exhibit of American mahoganies. Three species are on dis- 
play: Cuban mahogany (Swietenia Mahagoni), Mexican mahogany 
(Swietenia humilis) of the Pacific coast of Mexico and Central 
America, and Peruvian mahogany (Swietenia Tessmanii). The 
Cuban and Mexican mahogany boards are beautifully figured. The 
Peruvian mahogany is not figured, but is nevertheless of excellent 
quality and similar to the Honduras species. All were donated for 
the Museum's wood exhibits by Ichabod T. Williams and Sons of 
New York. With the boards are shown branches of West Indian 
and of Honduras mahogany (Plate XV) obtained in the American 
tropics by the Acting Curator and reproduced in the Stanley Field 
Plant Reproduction Laboratories of the Department of Botany. 


An eight-foot length of the trunk of a Guatemalan cow-tree, 
sent to the Museum by the United Fruit Company at the request 
of Professor Record, was installed as an exhibit in a special case in 
Hall 27, together with a jar of the latex or “milk,” a sample of the 
wood, and photographs showing the tree in its natural habitat. 
The cow-tree was discovered only a few years ago, and it is con- 
fined to a small region near the coast of Guatemala. The “milk” 
looks exactly like cow's milk. Being of agreeable flavor, it is some- 
times drunk by natives as a beverage. 

Installation of the economic botanical exhibits in Hall 25 has 
been continued by Assistant Curator McNair. Attention was 
given especially to plant products used as food by man—nuts, 
starchy tubers, starches of economic importance, Spices and con- 
diments. 

The method of installation followed has been described in the 
Annual Reports of 1926 and 1927 (pages 87-88 and 272 respectively). 
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The exhibit of starchy tubers and starches of economic import- 
ance has been limited to thirteen representative specimens. There 
are seven principal commercial starches: rice, wheat, corn, sago, 
arrowroot, cassava, and potato. Of these corn, wheat, and rice 
starch are shown in their respective places in the exhibit of grains 
and therefore are not included with the other starches derived from 
very different sources. These sources represented with samples of 
their starches are: potato (Solanum tuberosum), sweet potato 
(Ipomoea Batatas), East Indian arrowroot (Curcuma angustifolia), 
roots of the North American cycad, coontie (Zamia floridana), 
roots of taro (Colocasia antiquorum), breadfruit (Artocarpus incisa), 
Tahiti arrowroot (Tacca pinnatifida), yam (Dioscorea alaia), West 
Indian arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea), Queensland arrowroot 
(Canna edulis), banana and plantain (Musa paradisiaca and M. 
sapientium), sago (Metrorylon Rumphii), and cassava (Manihot 
utilissima). 

The importance of cassava starch in Brazil, the Guianas, and 
other South American countries is fully equal to that of the cereal 
grains, and as an especially interesting source of starch 1t has been 
shown in greater detail than the other starches derived from roots 
or tubers. The cassava exhibit includes the implements usually 
employed in its preparation—the curious cassava squeezer of the 
South American Indians, made from strips of the reed-like stems of 
a marantaceous plant (Ischnosiphon), and a strainer of the same 
material. Also shown are a lump of the starch as it comes from the 
squeezer, another as subsequently smoked for preservation, the 
various prades of the starch prepared in various ways, and the curi- 
ous commercial package in which it is marketed in quantities— 
an adaptation of the South American Indian storage basket lined 
with green leaves—of about seventy-five pounds weight. Tapioca, 
the only form in which this article of food is known in the United 
States, cassava cakes, and “biscoitos” complete the exhibit. Much 
of this material was obtained by the Marshall Field Botanical 
Expedition to the Amazon. 


In the starch exhibit it has been found desirable to represent 
some of the large roots and tubers by casts or models of the originals, 
since some of these, unfortunately, shrink as much as 75 per cent, 
besides discoloring on drying. Casts of various starchy roots and 
tubers, difficult to preserve dry, €.g. cassava, potatoes, yams, and 
several kinds of taro or dasheen, and also a model of a breadfruit 
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were therefore produced in the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction 
Laboratories for the starch exhibits. 

In the exhibit of edible nuts it has been possible to divide those 
of Old World origin from those of the New World, affording an 
interesting comparison, each lot occupying one-half of an exhibi- 
tion case in Hall 25. One entire case was also employed for the 
exhibit of spices and condiments, including ginger, turmeric, car- 
damom, vanilla, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, cassia, bay leaves, 
poppy seed, black and white pepper, long pepper, black and white 
mustard, horse-radish, savory, peppermint, thyme, sage, marjoram, 
chile pepper, paprika, coriander, caraway, anise, cumin, cloves, 
allspice, tonka beans, and garlic. 

There remain in Hall 25 a few empty cases, one of which is 
reserved for an exhibit of the principal comestible vegetables; 
another for beverages, such as matte, cassine tea, guarana, and 
cacao; still another for fermented beverages, while the last case in 
the hall will be devoted to an exhibit showing which of the principal 
food plants are of American origin. 


In Hall 28 an exhibit of the distillation products from hard 
woods was revised, brought up to date and reinstalled. This con- 
sists of cord lengths of the principal woods used for distillation, viz., 
birch, beech, maple, and white ash, charcoal and twenty-seven 
products of distillation. These products are arranged in the order 
of a flow sheet in three series: above, the gaseous product, in the 
middle an ascending row of the volatile liquids showing the means 
of separating wood alcohol from acetic acid, and in the lower portion 
of the case a descending row of tubes containing the tarry, non- 
alcoholic liquids. The exhibit gives a clear conception of the sub- 
stances obtained in the destructive distillation of hardwood, and 
the means of separation and purification. It is the first reinstalla- 
tion accomplished in Hall 28, which will be devoted to industrial 
raw materials of vegetable origin and their products. 

The Herbarium has increased rapidly in size and scientific value 
during the past year, and now contains more than 600,000 mounted 
sheets of plants. There are also on hand about 100,000 unmounted 
specimens, chiefly from the Old World, which are awaiting the 


necessary preparation before incorporation into the Herbarium. 
There were prepared for insertion in the Herbarium, by gluing 

and strapping, 17,000 specimens, an increase of approximately 60 

per cent over the preceding year. The employment of an assistant 
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to the regular plant mounter for three and one-half months made 
possible the mounting of an important accumulation of material 
from Mexico and Central and South America. 

The Custodian of the Herbarium was on leave of absence during 
half the year, but during his absence the position was temporarily 
filled. All currently mounted specimens have been distributed 
promptly into the Herbarium. In addition, as a result of space 
made available by the installation of three new steel unit cases, it 
has been possible to distribute and thus make available for study 
and reference purposes the valuable Jeanpert fern herbarium, pur- 
chased a few years ago, and a large accumulation of Old World 
specimens, which, although mounted, had been stored temporarily, 
and were not accessible for consultation. 

The curatorial staff has determined several thousand mounted 
specimens, thus making it possible to distribute them in the Her- 
barium, and adding numerous species not previously represented in 
the collections. The determinations of many sheets already dis- 
tributed have been corrected. All mounted plant specimens in the 
Museum have now been placed in the Herbarium, where they are 
available for consultation, the only exception being the Peruvian 
collections, which are kept apart for study by Assistant Curator 
Macbride until completion of the flora of Peru, upon which he is 

More than 30,000 mounted sheets were added to the Herbarium 
during the year, with a consequent substantial increase in its per- 
manent scientific value. More than 20,000 of these specimens were 
from Mexico and Central and South America, the regions from 
which material is most desired by the larger American herbaria. 
The South American collections of the Herbarium of Field Museum 
have increased with remarkable rapidity during the past few years, 
and are now surpassed by those of few other institutions of the 
United States. 


GEoLocy.—lIn Stanley Field Hall a case was installed exhibiting 
fifty specimens of the volcanic products collected by the Marshall 
Field Expedition to New Mexico. These specimens illustrate dif- 
ferent varieties of lava surfaces, volcanic bombs, lapilli, cinders, and 
other characteristic products of the region. Colored photographs 
and outline maps included in the exhibit serve to illustrate the sub- 
ject further. This exhibit replaced that of the Baffin Land fossils 
collected by the Rawson-MacMillan Subarctic Expedition which 
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had previously occupied the case, and which was moved to be 
installed with the systematic series. 

The large aquamarine and other gems presented by Mr. Richard 
T. Crane, Jr., were installed in Higinbotham Hall. The specimens 
of black opal and synthetic minerals obtained by purchase were also 
installed in this hall. 

In Hall 34 reinstallation and change of backgrounds has been 
carried on as opportunity permitted during the year, and has 
been completed for all but eight cases. The cases reinstalled during 
the year include sixteen slope top cases and two upright cases of 
systematic minerals, two cases of ornamental minerals and four 
cases of meteorites. The contents of all these cases were removed, 
the interiors relined where necessary, all were repainted, and the 
specimens were reinstalled. For the cases containing the Chalmers 
crystal collection, a cloth lining was adopted as comporting better 
with the nature of the contents. A pyramid, similar to those 
used in some of the other upright cases, was made for the case 
of micas, the visibility and attractiveness of the contents being 
much improved thereby. So far as labels printed on buff cards 
were available, these were installed during the reinstallation of 
the specimens. A total of 2,148 specimens was thus relabeled. 
A number of minerals received during the year or earlier were also 
added to the exhibited series during reinstallation. These included 
forty-five specimens added to the Chalmers crystal collection, a 
series of Brenham meteorites, and several meteorite sections. 

In Clarence Buckingham Hall the specimens were removed from 
eight cases not previously reinstalled, and the case interiors relined 
and painted. Of these cases, six were reinstalled, some rearrange- 
ment and change of specimens being carried on at the same time. 
Two of the reinstalled cases are devoted to volcanic products, one 
to dendrites, and three to specimens illustrating physical features 
such as rock jointing, faulting, texture, and markings. Two cases 
were changed in position to allow a better grouping of their con- 
tents to be made. The installation of the two remaining cases will 
complete the case reinstallation of the hall. In the section of the 
hall devoted to relief maps the model of Glacier Park acquired dur- 
ing the year was installed, space for this installation being obtained 
by changing the position of some of the other models. 

In Hall 36 the work of changing backgrounds and reinstallation 
has been completed. Advantage was taken of the opportunity to 
make extensive changes in some of the exhibits, although most of 
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them were reinstalled with only minor alterations. Altogether, 
twenty-four cases were vacated during the year in this hall, the 
interiors of the cases were relined and painted, and the contents 
reinstalled. The reinstalled cases included seven cases of petroleum 
from various oil fields, three cases of petroleum-bearing rocks and 
sands, three cases of manufactured products of petroleum, one case 
illustrating refining of petroleum, two cases of oil shales, one 
case of coal-tar products, five cases of coals and mineral fuels, and 
two cases of clays and fuller’s earths. 

The silica collection, which was new last year, has been revised 
and enlarged so that it now occupies three cases. Because silica is 
the most abundant mineral of the earth’s crust, occurs in a great 
variety of forms which bear little superficial resemblance to one 
another, and has many and important uses, it deserves more space 
than has hitherto been assigned to it. Accordingly, a collection 
occupying three cases is now shown in the place of the single one 
previously exhibited. One of these cases is devoted to a synoptic 
collection of the numerous varieties. This includes such apparently 
unlike minerals as rock crystal, chalcedony, onyx, opal, tripoli, and 
common sand. This is followed by specimens showing how silica 
occurs in both free and combined states in the rocks. In the same 
case is shown a small collection of gem and ornamental silicas. 
Following this is a collection illustrating recent, curious, and obsolete 
uses, among which are a glass-like flask blown from pure silica, 
smoky quartz partially fabricated by the Chinese into “smoked” 
spectacles, gun flints and aboriginal flint weapons. 

A second case illustrates the commoner uses of moderately pure 
forms of silica. For example, silicate of soda, the silica from which 
it is made, and the board for cartons in the manufacture of which 
so much silica is used, are shown. This is followed by a series show- 
ing the composition of glass. Following this is a collection of glass 
sands from many parts of the world. This is followed by a group 
of varieties of ground silica, with some indications of its extensive 
uses as filler, in paint and in other ways. After this is a collection 
of abrasive silicas, including sandpaper, silica for scouring soaps 
and polishing powders. 

The third case includes collections of the more impure silicas, 
principally in the form of sands which are used for common pur- 
poses. The largest group shown is that of molding sands. This group 
is accompanied by a miniature mold for cast iron. Core sands are 
accompanied likewise by a specimen of a core as used in foundries. 
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Fire sands, sands for sand-lime brick, building sands and others 
complete the collection. It is realized that anything like a complete 
collection along these lines would occupy far more space than could 
possibly be provided, but the collection in its present form should 
give a good general idea of the usefulness of this commonest of all 
materials, 

The exhibit of clays and clay-like minerals has also been reorgan- 
ied. Since it was thought that the former synoptic clay collection 
presented too technical an aspect, it has been simplified and con- 
densed to occupy one case instead of the four it formerly filled. 

The cement collection has also been eompletely reorganized on 
new lines. It now presents in one case in a synoptic way examples 
of each class of structural mineral cementing material which is now 
or has been in the past used in an important way. These substances 
range all the way from the clay mortars of primitive peoples to the 
recently devised alumina cements. Another case presents in more 
detail a collection of natural cement rock and the materials of which 
portland cement is made. The stages of manufacture and the com- 
position of concrete made from portland cement are also shown. 
In this case the series begins with specimens of clay suitable for 
making mud plasters, cements and bricks as used by primitive peoples, 
This is accompanied by photographs illustrating the manufacture 
of sun-dried brick or adobe and of a house with mud walls. This 
is followed by an example of fire clay of a grade suitable for mortar 
to bind fire brick in furnaces where ordinary cements fail. Then 
comes an example of the asphalt extensively used in ancient times 
and still employed in large quantities as the cementing material for 
road and roof construction. This is followed by limestone and 
lime made from it. A specimen of hydraulic limestone illustrates 
the source of hydraulic lime, a material intermediate in properties 
between lime and cement. A specimen of gypsum calls attention 
to the large class of gypsum cements, including plaster of Paris and 
wall plasters. These are illustrated in more detail elsewhere, 

The class of puzzolan or Roman cements, formerly of great 
importance, is represented by specimens of two kinds of voleanic 
ash from which such cements are made. This is followed by a single 
specimen of natural cement rock representing the formerly important 
class of natural cements. This is more adequately illustrated in the 
following case. Also the portland cements, treated in greater detail 
elsewhere, are represented in this synopsis by single specimens of 
limestone and clay. The magnesia cements, which are now becom- 
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ing more important than formerly, are represented by a specimen 
of calcined magnesite, their principal component. A specimen of 
bauxite calls attention to the new class of alumina cements, in which 
alumina, usually in the form of bauxite, replaces the clay of port- 
land cement. 

Additions have been made to the bentonite collections and the 
two cases containing bentonite, fuller’s earth, and tale have been 
completely revised. 

Two cases containing a model of a peat bog and the sulphur and 
magnesia collections were moved from the bridge connecting Halls 
86 and 37 to Hall 36. Three other cases, temporarily empty, which 
were on the bridges connecting these halls, were also moved to 
Hall 36. In several of the cases containing coals and petroleums, 
maps showing the location of the deposits represented have been 
prepared and installed. 

The mineral fuel exhibits are so extensive that the general 
relations of these fuels are obscured by the mass of detail. Con- 
sequently, a small synoptic exhibit showing the origins and rela- 
tions of the mineral fuels has been prepared and placed adjacent to 
these collections. This synoptic collection consists of single speci- 
mens each of peat, lignite, coal, petroleum, natural gas, asphalt, 
oil shale, and shale oil. The labels explain the origin of each fuel 
and its relation to the others. 

Seventy additional specimens not hitherto exhibited on account 
of space limitations have been added to the petroleum collections, 
Room for these was secured by the removal of an obsolete collection 
of lubricating oils. An interesting addition to these collections is a 
specimen of petroleum from the deepest producing well in the world. 
This specimen is also of interest on account of its composition, 
which is nearly three-quarters gasoline and almost one-quarter 
kerosene. 

The large central case of refined oils has been reinstalled with 
new material replacing the older specimens as the latter were show- 
ing deterioration from age. The large specimens illustrating the 
refining of petroleum have also been renewed. 

The oil-well model (Plate X11), partially completed last. year, has 
been finished and is now installed as a part of the petroleum collec- 
tion in Hall 36. It occupies about one-third of the length of a 
standard twelve-foot case, the rest of which contains specimens of 
petroleum. It extends vertically the whole height of the case. The 
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lower part of the model, resting on the floor of the case, shows an 
oil-bearing sand with its layers of salt water, petroleum and natural 
gas. This is shown resting on a bed of limestone below and with an 
impervious cover of shale above. Above the shale, a sufficient. 
number of layers of rock are shown to illustrate the relation of the 
oil sands to the general geology of the region. The oil sand and the 
other rock beds are shown compressed into the fold which provides 
the inverted trough structure necessary for the accumulation of 
petroleum in commercial quantities. These rock beds are modeled 
accurately to scale according to data provided from a study by the 
Illinois State Geological Survey of the chips of rock obtained during 
the drilling of a well in the region represented, which is Lawrence- 
ville, Illinois. The fold of the rock is modeled so as to he consistent 
with studies of the same fold at another locality where it is better 
exposed for study. The face of the model represents a face of rock 
as it would appear in section at the plane of the well. The texture, 
structure, and color have been reproduced in miniature in portland 
cement in as truthful a manner as possible. The scale of the model 
is five feet to the inch, 


Above the model of the bottom of the well, a space of four 
inches is left vacant. This serves to indicate an amount of rock 
passed through by the well on its way to the oil which would require 
an additional thirty feet in the height of the model if it were repre- 
sented. As this rock is not related to the oil sands in any way it 
has been omitted in order to reduce the model to practical dimen- 
sions. Above this four-inch gap the model represents about fifty 
feet of soil and gravel passed through in drilling from the surface 
downward. The surface is represented as being of a grassy, some- 
what rolling topography. It blends into a painted background. On 
the surface are shown models of a derrick, tank, Pumps, and other 
machinery. These include a representation of a well being drilled, 
with its derrick, drills, boiler, and engine. The well is shown as 
having reached about three-quarters of the way to the oil, 

The model is fully explained by two framed labels extending down 
one side of it. The upper label describes the surface features and 
contains a photograph on which the details are numbered to corre- 
spond with the description in the accompanying text. On the label of 
the lower portion of the model, numbers are given corresponding to 
numbers on the frame of the model. The model has been carefully 
designed to illustrate simply and graphically the geological features 
upon which the underground accumulation of petroleum depends, 
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as well as the machinery used in Illinois for exploiting it. The 
success of the model in these respects may be inferred from the fact 
that photographs illustrating it have already been incorporated in 
a chemistry textbook and in an encyclopedia. 

In Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall all the specimens were removed 
from four wall cases and the cases were newly lined and painted. 
Three of these cases are devoted respectively to synoptic gold, silver 
and lead ores, gold, silver and lead ores of the northwestern United 
States and the Appalachian region, and salts of potash. The con- 
tents of these cases were reinstalled with only minor changes. In 
the remaining case, which is devoted to gypsum, the exhibit was 
revised in order to permit introduction of a collection of large, well- 
formed, selenite crystals collected by the Marshall Field Brazilian 
Expedition. These were mounted on individual stands. These 
crystals range from two to three feet in length and are beautifully 
transparent. A few additions were made to other cases in this hall, 
the more important of which resulted in enlargement of the nitrate 
and galt collections, and introduction into the mica collection of a 
vermiculite and its roasted product, zonite. This latter is an elastic, 
porous material recently devised for insulating purposes. Most of 
the cases in this hall are of a different type from those in the other 
halls of the Department, so that the work of changing backgrounds 
in them must proceed along somewhat different lines. Partly for 
this reason, work on the cases of this hall, except for the four men- 
tioned, has been deferred until reinstallation of cases of the other 
type has been completed. 

The extensive changes and rearrangements which were inaugu- 
rated last year in Ernest R. Graham Hall have been continued, and 
realization of the plans for the general arrangement of the hall is 
rapidly being approached. Early in the year the construction of six 
built-in cases, three of which are placed at each end of the hall, 
was completed. These cases are designed for groups now in process 
of preparation. The cases comprise two large ones, twenty-five by 
fifteen feet in area, and four smaller ones, approximately sixteen by 
ten feet in area. The large cases have a vertical clearance of eighteen 
feet, the smaller, of ten feet. 

In one of the smaller cases at the end of the series the group of 
Neanderthal Man, which had been in preparation by Mr. Frederick 
Blaschke for more than a year past, was installed (Plate III). 
Mr. Ernest R. Graham furnished the funds for its construction. 
This group contains five human figures representing a family of 
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this race of early man. The individuals included are a man about 
fifty-five years of age, a young woman holding a child, an older 
woman, and a boy of about ten years of age. The interior of the 
case is carefully modeled after a shelter once occupied by people of 
this race at Le Moustier, France. The scenery about the cave is 
represented by a painted background showing the valley of the 
Vezére River as seen from the vicinity. The scene is based on 
sketches made at the locality, with such modifications as the climate 
of the glacial period during which this race existed might have 
produced. The flow of water from melting glaciers is represented as 
having raised the river above its present-day height. Beyond the 
river patches of snow on the hills and scrubby vegetation indicate 
a subarctic climate. The surface of the hills is broken by escarp- 
ments which are changed little in outline from those of the present 
day. A small herd of reindeer is represented as feeding in the 
vicinity. 

The man of the family is shown just returned from a successful 
hunt. A reindeer which he has slain with a stone ax is lying at his 
feet. Emerging from an inner portion of the cave is seen the woman 
with the baby in her arms. A small fire of sticks occupies a central 
place in the shelter. Beside it the older woman is cleaning meat 
and fat from a reindeer skin with a stone scraper, and near her the 
boy is gnawing on a bone. Flint chips from the Le Moustier locality, 
which were undoubtedly made by the occupants of the actual cave 
thousands of years ago, are strewn about on the floor. 


Both the figures and the shelter or cave were carefully modeled 
in Europe by Mr. Blaschke, who accompanied the Marshall Field 
Archaeological Expedition to Western Europe in 1927 for this pur- 
pose. The cooperation of several of the ablest students of early 
man was enlisted in carrying on the work of modeling. These 
included Professor Sir Arthur Keith, President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, Professor G. Elliot Smith of University 
College, London, and Abbé Henri Breuil, of Paris. The modeling 
was carried on, as far as possible, over original skulls and skeletons 
of individuals of the Neanderthal race which are preserved in Euro- 
pean museums, or over casts of these remains. The head of the 
male figure was modeled over a cast of the La Chapelle-aux-Saints 
skull, and that of the child from the calvarium of the Neanderthal 
(Mousterian) child from Devil's Tower, Gibraltar. 

The fidelity to nature, both of the human figures and their 
surroundings, has been generally recognized as of the highest order. 
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The group from the first has attracted wide attention and proved 
of great public interest. It is the first restoration of human figures 
of this race ever attempted, and its execution has won high praise. 
Photographs and descriptions of the group have appeared in news- 
papers and periodicals in nearly every country in the world, and 
its popularity and interest have been widespread. 

Work on the Carboniferous forest group which is to occupy the 
large case at the south end of Graham Hall was earried forward 
during the year in the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Labora- 
tories of the Department of Botany. As expected, it has proved a large 
undertaking, but a gratifying amount of progress has been made. 
All the trunks of Sigillaria, seven in number, required for the group 
have been completed. Notable among them are two handsome 
restorations and a simpler stem, five feet or more in diameter at 
the base, which serve to give an idea of the great size attained by 
the dominant vegetation of the period. These Sigillaria trunks, 
together with the Lepidodendron stems completed last year, have 
been placed in the case provided for the group. Seven of the Cala- 
mite stems have also been placed in position in the group. Because 
of peculiarities of their construction, the latter had to be assembled 
in the places they are to occupy, being built up in situ from sections 
previously prepared. 

One especially interesting feature recently completed for the 
group is an overturned stump of Sigillaria showing the dichotomous 
branching of the underground stems or Stigmaria with their proc- 
eases. In point of volume and amount of labor expended on material 
for the group the foliage for the large fossil “horsetails” (Calamites) 
takes first place. This foliage was cut and pressed from sheet 
celluloid by means of steel dies made during the previous year. 
These leaves were then assembled on branches. A fragment of a 
branch of Annularia so prepared is probably the first attempt ever 
made at a three-dimensional restoration of this common fossil plant 
of the Carboniferous Period. Work on foliage for the Lepidoden- 
drom restorations is under way, as is also preparation of the fruiting 
cones, which in some species were borne at the tips of the branches, 
similarly to the small present-day representatives of this group, but 
in other species in clusters on the stem, as in some of the modern 
cauliflorous trees. 

Of the series of mural paintings, presented by Mr. Graham, and 
designed and executed by Charles R. Knight for Graham Hall, six 
more were received and placed in position on the walls during the 
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year. The subjects of these paintings are: The Great Irish Deer, The 
Mammoth and the Woolly Rhinoceros, The Great Ground Sloth and 
the Giant Armadillo (Plate VIII), The Great Dinosaur, The Primitive 
Whale, Zeuglodon and Marine and Flying Reptiles. Four of these 
are twenty-five by nine feet in size; two are eleven by nine feet. 


The construction of the large cases at the north end of Graham 
Hall required some readjustment of the cases and floor mounts 
previously occupying this space. For this purpose six cases and 
eight floor mounts at the north end of the hall were moved and 


to prevent their being injured or handled by visitors. In two of the 
cases specimens, prepared during the year, of the South American 
fossil mammals collected by the Marshall Field Paleontological 
Expedition to Argentina and Bolivia were installed. Important 
among these are skulls of the great ground sloths from the Pliocene 
and the Pleistocene formations of Argentina and Bolivia. These 
skulls range from ten to thirty-five inches in length. Those now on 
exhibition are members of the genera Mylodon, Scelidotherium, 
Glossotherium, Pronothrotherium, Megatherium, and Scelidodon. A 
number of these skulls belong to individuals of which entire skele- 
tons, or the greater parts of them, will later be assembled and 
exhibited. Additional notable specimens placed on exhibition in this 
series are skulls of other large South American mammals, including 
the Tozodon and Astrapotherium of lowland habits, the lesser Adino- 
therium and Proadinotherium, and the slender and agile Theosodon, 
progenitor of a strange, camel-like race which inhabited the more 


Transfer of the invertebrate fossils from black to buff tablets 
has been carried on almost continuously through the year, a total 
of 7,956 specimens having been so transferred. This transfer in- 
volves careful removal of the specimens from the old tablets, cement- 
ing of the printed buff covers to the tablets, and refastening of the 
specimens upon them. As fast as the tablets were prepared they 
have been reinstalled in the cases, redecorating of the case interiors 
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Tertiary invertebrate fossils were remounted and installed in the 
cases devoted to those periods. 

In connection with the remounting of the invertebrate fossils, 
careful identification of all specimens was carried on by Mr. Roy in 
order to provide the latest nomenclature. He revised the labeling 
of 8,000 specimens in this manner during the year. 

A stump, eighteen inches in diameter, of the large Devonian 
seed-fern, Eospermatopieris, was installed on a base adjacent to 
one of the Devonian cases. Installation of labels has been carried 
on in the hall as fast as they were received from the printer, with 
the result that the relabeling of this hall is now nearly complete. 
The total number of labels installed in the hall during the year 
is 3,659. 

A new form of labeling has been introduced which is of 
much service in indicating the geological period and stratigraphic 
position of the contents of each case. These labels show the life 
eras or geological periods in order, with estimates of their age and 
duration in years according to the eminent authority, the late Pro- 
fessor Joseph Barrell, of Yale University, and the characteristic 
forms of life which existed during each period. One such label is 
placed in each large case next the aisle, with the position in the 
geological series of the contents of the case indicated by a red star 
on the label. Another label, within the case, carries out the classi- 
fication in further detail, giving the several subdivisions of the 
geological period, and the better known occurrences of the forma- 
tions. The fossils recorded are designated first by the family name 
in common or descriptive terms, with the scientific name following 
in parenthesis. Under the family name are given names of the 
genera characteristic of the formation under which they are listed. 
The genera of fossils represented by specimens in the Museum 
collections are further designated by asterisks before the generic 
names. 

In Room 107, adjacent to the paleontological laboratory, a 
series of twenty-four steel storage cabinets, designed in part to 
receive specimens of large size and great weight, was installed. 

In order to complete the work of segregating and arranging the 
unprepared specimens or those reserved for study, the paleon- 
tological collections stored in Room 101 in some 600 trays were 
rearranged and condensed. The entire series was then relabeled 
according to number of specimen, year collected, geological age, 
and locality from which collected. 
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In the paleontological laboratory the work of preparing the col- 
lections of South American fossil mammals has gone forward as 
rapidly as possible. During the year four candidates were given 
trial as preparators, and two of them continued in service at the 
end of the year. Sixty-five specimens have been prepared, of which 
number twenty-one have been mounted and placed on exhibition. 

Associate Curator of Paleontology Elmer S. Riggs has given 
much time and attention to a thorough revision of the field bundles 
and other specimens in storage in order to insure their preservation 
and make them readily accessible. The collection of fossil mammals 
from northern Argentina, amounting to more than 500 parcels, was 
removed from the storeroom on the ground floor, poisoned by the 
use of carbon tetrachloride, rewrapped in burlap applied with plaster 
of Paris, and rearranged in the storeroom. 

The increase in the force of preparators necessitated devoting 
two additional rooms to their work. For this purpose Rooms 100 
and 105 were diverted from previous uses, and some needed equip- 
ment was provided, including storage racks, a gas stove, a portable 
electric drill, tables and various hand tools. Room 105 was divided 
by a partition so as to provide an emergency exit from the Roent- 
genological Laboratory, and at the same time retain space for pre- 
paratory work and study of specimens of vertebrate fossils. The 
office of the Associate Curator of Paleontology and all of the work- 
rooms were cleaned and painted. 

In the laboratory of invertebrate paleontology, Room 110, a 
motor-driven, combined rock-cutting and grinding machine was in- 
stalled. This equipment enables the internal structures of fossils, 
upon which their classification is now so largely based, to be 
brought to view and Assistant Curator Sharat K. Roy has already 
obtained valuable results through its use. Preparation of the 
Frobisher Bay fossils collected by the Rawson-MacMillan Sub- 
arctic Expedition has been nearly completed, 290 specimens having 
been worked out. These are now being studied. 

The chemical laboratory has been in use most of the year except 
for times when it was necessary to suspend operations pending 
necessary renovations of the walls, ceilings and ventilating systems, 
The ventilation of the hood and the removal of the fumes generated 
there have been improved by replacing corroded iron conduits and 
improving their design. A fan has been added to provide a mechani- 
cal exhaust, and additional equipment is being prepared which it 
is hoped will furnish further needed ventilation by means of the 
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same exhaust fan. Falling of rust from the iron roof of the hood, 
which had become so serious as to put the hood out of commission, 
has been temporarily remedied by a coat of tar. The walls and 
ceilings of the laboratory, which, owing to incomplete finishing, 
produced dust which interfered with accurate work of a delicate 
nature, have now been painted. Obsolete types of heating apparatus 
have been replaced by the addition of three electrical hot plates 
and an electric flask heater. These have much expedited the work 
of the laboratory. The instrument and control panel for the motor 
generator set used for the Fink treatment of bronzes have been 
remodeled so as to use the heavier currents required by the larger 
specimens that are now being treated. 

Complete analyses have been made of three meteorites, two of 
which, the Lafayette and Tilden, were stone, and one, the Houck, 
was iron. Many partial qualitative determinations needed for 
identification of specimens have been made as occasion arose. 
Revision of the petroleum collections has necessitated much work 
in cleaning and refilling the bottles in which the oils are exhibited. 
This work has been done in the laboratory. Some experimental 
work also is being carried on in this laboratory to determine the 
best type of equipment for a proposed fluorescent mineral exhibit. 
This is being done by means of an iron spark-gap apparatus which 
has been assembled there. 

One determination of the heat value of coal for the Museum 
boilers has been made. The value of ethylene dichloride-carbon 
tetrachloride as a disinfectant for Museum cases was also investi- 
gated. This work centered upon tests of inflammability and deter- 
mination of such features as weight of vapor, speed of evaporation 
and similar properties as compared with those of the carbon disul- 
phide formerly used. This investigation was necessary to prevent 
mistakes when its use was substituted for that of the insecticide 
earlier employed. Minor investigations, such as determining the 
strength of glycerine and alcohol solutions, have been made as 
oceasion arose. An investigation was made into the probable 
durability of a new wall covering for use in the lavatories and in the 
boiler room. 

Analyses were made of an ancient Egyptian medicine and of five 
Peruvian bronzes for the Department of Anthropology; also sixty-one 
ancient Egyptian weights were determined in terms of metric units. 
The treatment of ancient bronzes by the Fink process has been 
continued through the year and hundreds of bronzes have been 
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thus restored. This work has taken much of the time of Associate 
Curator Henry W. Nichols, but the situation seemed to require that 
it should be done at once since these bronzes are very valuable and 
many would be irreplaceable. The coating on many of them was 
of a corrosive character and was, slowly in some cases, and rapidly 
in others, destroying the bronze. Consequently, immediate treat- 
ment was called for. The Associate Curator was assisted in this 
work by Mr. John G. Prasuhn of the Department of Anthropology, 
upon whom also the preparation of the treated specimens for exhibi- 
tion has devolved. The treatments have been uniformly successful. 
There are, however, a number of specimens in the last consignment 
from Kish which are in such condition that they will require the 
most careful attention. Before the Fink treatment was adopted 
no way was known to save such material. 


In the employment of this process in the laboratory no important 
modifications have been made. Some additions to the equipment, 
however, have made the handling of the process more convenient. 
It has also been possible to speed up the treatment for certain classes 
of material which are not in too bad condition. On some classes of 
material it has been possible to preserve much of the original 
patina while destroying all malignant matter and removing the 
thicker incrustations. There has also been developed an after- 
treatment which provides the specimen with a thin, natural patina 
without the use of chemicals or electricity. This patina is sufficient 
to take away the new look of the treated bronze, and provides a 
base upon which a thicker patina may form in time. 


Besides the use of the Fink process, a new, strictly chemical 
method of rendering malignant patina inert has been devised in 
this laboratory. It has been applied to a number of bronzes with 
apparently successful results, although five or ten years must 
elapse before it is positively known that the cure is permanent. 
This treatment is intended for those cases, which are frequent, in 
which the malignant patina is confined to the surface. The process 
is based upon reactions that, so far as is known, have never been 
employed for the purpose before. Since nearly, if not quite all, 
the corrosive patinas encountered owe their injurious’ action to 
some simple chloride compound which has the property of continu- 
ously renewing itself, the new process consists of fixing the chloride 
in inert form by treatment with a silver salt and then fixing and 
rendering inert any corrosive by-product of the first treatment. 
For this purpose a weak solution of sulphate of silverJin distilled 
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water is prepared. The most suitable strength for this has not yet 
been determined, but the exact strength is not important. The 
solution is applied to corroded spots or spread over the affected 
area with a small camel’s-hair brush. After about thirty seconds 
the surplus liquid is removed with blotting paper and a second 
solution is applied. This second solution consists of barium hydrox- 
ide dissolved in distilled water. It does not keep well and must 
be prepared freshly each time it is used. The barium hydroxide 
powder must also be kept at all times hermetically sealed. A 
thorough washing completes the treatment. It should be noted 
that where, as is the case with many of the bronzes, the malignant 
matter penetrates throughout the specimen, the above-described 
treatment will not suffice. 


ZooLocy.—F urther marked advance was made during the year 
in the preparation and installation of habitat groups of mammals. 
Five large groups with painted backgrounds were completed, and 
one of smaller size, open on four sides. Of the large groups, one 
was added to William V. Kelley Hall and four to the Hall of American 
Mammal Habitat Groups. The animals represented are the Indian 
rhinoceros, polar bear, Alaska Peninsula brown bear, American bison, 
and musk-ox. In addition, a small group of Abyssinian dassies or 
coneys was finished and placed in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall. 

The Indian rhinoceros group (Plate XTX) is a large and striking 
group prepared from material obtained by the James Simpson— 
Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition of 1925-26. It includes two specimens, 
male and female, reproduced from animals shot in Nepal by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt after the main part of the expedition’s 
work in Turkestan and the Himalayas had been concluded. They 
were prepared by Taxidermist Leon L. Walters, by means of the 
process originated by him of reproduction in cellulose-acetate. 
They furnish a further demonstration of the superiority of this 
process for the exhibition of large, practically hairless mammals. 
One animal is shown standing on the reedy bank of a river, while 
the other is wallowing in shallow water near-by. The painted 
background, executed by Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin, represents 
a sluggish river meandering through grassy swamps with low hills 
lightly clad with small trees and bushes in the distance. 

Of the four large mammal groups added to the Hall of American 
Mammal Habitat Groups, two are wholly new and two are based 
on reinstallation of animals formerly exhibited in floor cases without 
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| Their completion makes possible the opening of a 
part of the west half of the hall for which other groups are now in 
preparation. The brown bear of the Alaska Peninsula, giant among 
extant bears, is shown in a group representing a scene in Pavlof 
Bay, Alaska Peninsula. The specimens were obtained by the John 
Borden—Field Museum Alaska—Arctic Expedition and the Alexander 
H. Revell—Field Museum Alaska Expedition of 1927. A large male 
bear stands at one side, while his mate, with her back turned to 
him, is busily engaged in fishing for salmon in a small stream. Two 
partly grown cubs are playing with the fish which their mother 
has scooped out of the water. The background shows the sym- 
metrical voleanic cone and snowy slopes of Mount Pavlof. The 
group was prepared by Taxidermists Julius Friesser and Arthur G. 
Rueckert, with painting by Staff Artist Corwin. 

The polar bear group, presented by Mr. Frederick H. Rawson, 
stands opposite the group of brown bear, and completes a quad- 
rangle with the earlier groups of glacier bear and grizzly bear, so 
that from the center of the hall four groups of American bear are 
seen at once. A magnificent male polar bear of exceptional size 
and quality, descending the inclined surface of a block of ice, forms 
the outstanding feature of the group. Below him a female is crouch- 
ing on the ice and two small cubs are playing about her. An Arctic 
scene of snow and ice, painted by Mr. Corwin, rises behind. This 
group also was prepared by Messrs. Friesser and Rueckert. 

The groups of bison and musk-ox (Plates V and X) stand opposite 
each other, occupying the largest spaces in the hall. Both were 
produced by using animals formerly in open four-sided floor 
cases. The group of musk-ox includes seven animals originally 
mounted by Carl E. Akeley. They stand variously disposed on 
moss-carpeted tundra. A bleak, treeless plain lies behind them, 
and low hills with light patches of snow rise in the distance. A 
large bull occupies a prominent position on a slight elevation, and 
females with younger animals are gathered near-by, among them 
two small calves idly nuzzling each other. 

The bison group contains seven animals ranging from large 
bulls to partly-grown calves, all in the full, heavy coat of late fall 
or early winter. They are represented as coming down a clay 
embankment over well-trod trails to the bed of a prairie stream 
beside which a few small cottonwood trees stand. The effect of a 
large herd in the vicinity is given by numerous animals painted on 
the background by Mr. Corwin, some slowly filing over the prairie 
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as if leaving the watering place, and others crowding over the edge 
of the embankment on their way to it. The specimens were mounted 
and the reinstallation effected by Mr. Friesser. The group was 
presented by the late Arthur B. Jones, a former Trustee of the 
Museum. 


In addition to the completion of these mammal groups, much 
progress was made with others which are under way. A group of the 
South American marsh deer is in the final stages of preparation at 
this writing. All the animals are mounted and only details of the 
accessories remain to be done. A group of the great anteater of 
tropical America also is well advanced, and preliminary sketches 
and models have been made for groups of tapir and guanacos. 
Progress on the sea lion group for the Marine Hall was interrupted 
by the absence of Taxidermist C. J. Albrecht in Africa, but several 
of the smaller animals have been completed, and the others are in 
such stages that the completion of the group in the coming year 
may be expected. 

Taxidermist Walters has devoted himself during a large part of 
the year to a reproduction of a white rhinoceros from a specimen 
collected by the Conover-Everard African Expedition of 1926-27. 
This work is nearing completion and the finished product, which 

ises to be a magnificent piece, will doubtless be placed on 
exhibition early in 1930. 

In the systematic exhibit of North American birds, one case 
with two screens was installed early in the year, showing marsh 
birds and shore birds, with seventy-six specimens of sixty-six species 
of cranes, rails, plovers, sandpipers, and their allies. These were 
the work of Taxidermist Ashley Hine, who has now finished many 
of the larger American birds and is beginning work with some of the 
numerous smaller forms. A few foreign birds from recent expedi- 
tions were mounted also, and are awaiting installation. 


After the return of the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition, a 
temporary exhibit of some of the material obtained by it was installed 
in four cases and placed in Stanley Field Hall. This included speci- 
mens of mammals, birds, and reptiles, together with a series of 
water-color paintings by Mr. Walter A. Weber, artist of the expedi- 
tion. The paintings have since been removed. 


The west half of Albert W. Harris Hall, in which reptiles and 
amphibians have been exhibited, was completely reorganized during 
the year, mainly by Associate Curator William J. Gerhard with 
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the assistance of Mr. Walters and Mr. Emil Liljeblad. Material 
in old cases was reinstalled in six rectangular cases of medium 
height, two being devoted to crocodilians, two to turtles, and two 
to lizards and snakes. Great improvement was brought about by 
remounting specimens on suitable natural bases, corresponding to 
the practice in the halls of systematic mammals and birds. 


One “A-case” was reinstalled, and a second, containing new 
models prepared in cellulose-acetate and cellulose-nitrate by the 
Walters process was put in place beside it. The new material 
represents twenty-seven forms, among which may be mentioned 
local salamanders, North American rattlesnakes, and an interest- 
ing demonstration of the poison mechanism of rattlesnakes shown 
by combining models and actual skeletal parts, 


The work of reinstalling fish exhibits in the east half of Albert 
W. Harris Hall, begun in 1928, was completed, all backgrounds 
now being light green in color and the arrangement much improved. 
Nine cases were thus reinstalled. 

Incoming material from the numerous expeditions occupied the 
Staff much of the time during the year. Although permanent 
arrangements were still impossible for some classes of specimens, 
the storage of new accessions was greatly facilitated by recent 
additions to equipment. 

Sixteen new steel cabinets and fittings for mammals, and sixteen 
for birds, were received and immediately put into use, In the divi- 
sion of birds a very extensive rearrangement was made, All trays 
were labeled as to contents, and, so far as facilities would permit, 
related groups of birds were brought into proper sequence and 
juxtaposition. The same was done with mammals and, although 
it is still necessary to use many of the small cans, a general system 
is sufficiently established to make possible the addition of new steel 
cabinets in small numbers from year to year without serious dis- 
turbance of order. 

Ninety-six steel cabinets fitted with shelves and, to some extent, 
with drawers on roller bearings, were placed in the west corridor of 
the fourth floor of the Museum for the storage of large skulls and 
other osteological material. These provide space for the systematic 
arrangement of this material which has been relatively inaccessible 
for some time. Much osteological material remains in rough, 
unprepared condition as received from the collectors, To care for 
this and to bring all collections of this kind into usable condition in 
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the new cases, a modern cleaning and degreasing plant was installed 
on the ground floor of the building. This is furnished with three 
seventy-gallon tanks of galvanized iron, having three large outlets, 
hot and cold water, thermometer, and electric lighting and ven- 
tilating equipment. A degreasing tank is being added, and it is 
hoped that in the near future a large accumulation of uncleaned 
skulls and skeletons may be prepared and made available for use. 


The osteologist has cleaned skeletons of hippopotamus, elephant, 
seal, walrus, bison, and lion, and skulls of crocodiles, African ante- 
lopes, rhinoceros, brown and polar bear, and seals. In addition he 
has cleaned 578 skulls of small mammals, mainly those of very small 
size, such as bats and shrews, requiring especial care and skill. 
Six hundred and ninety-eight skulls of small mammals were cleaned 
by an outside concern. 

Improvements involving extensive construction in the north end 
of the fourth floor of the building were completed, which greatly 
increased efficiency in the taxidermists’ shop. A gallery was car- 
ried across the entire north gable and three spacious rooms con- 
structed on it for the storage of the entire collection of skins of large 
mammals, previously stored in a special room on the ground fioor. 
Below this, in the northwest corner, a room was built for the recep- 
tion of heavy machines used in skin dressing, and east of this steel 
shelving was provided for taxidermists’ supplies, tools, and mis- 
cellaneous storage. On the east wall a special fireproof room was 
built for chemicals and other materials requiring special protection. 
With these changes, the Museum’s main taxidermists’ studio 
becomes a model of comfort, convenience, and efficiency. 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 


The Department of the N. W. Harris Public School Extension 
completed its seventeenth year of operation in 1929, continuing 
its work of extending the influence of the Museum into the schools 
of Chicago by furnishing them with cases containing economic and 
natural history exhibits. Since the establishment of the Department 
in 1912, there have been prepared 1,123 traveling exhibition cases. 
Fifty-three were completed in 1929 (examples—Plates VII, XVD). 

In the preparation of these cases high standards have been 
maintained. They are made sturdy enough to stand frequent 
transportation and constant handling by children, and yet they are 
light enough for a child to carry. The cases must not only be true 
to nature but they must be attractive. 
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The collecting of the specimens used and the making of photo- 
graphs for backgrounds, as well as the actual preparation of the 
cases, is done by the Staff of the Department. During the past 
year some particularly fine material has been collected for habitat 
groups of local birds. The type of case used is considered ideal for 
extension purposes and is widely copied by other museums. Some 
slight improvements in the structure of the case were made in 1929, 

The regular service of two cases to each school, changed every 
two weeks, has been maintained for 408 institutions. The two 
motor trucks of this Department during 1929 traveled more than 
12,000 miles in this service. As the drivers deliver the cases to the 
desired location within each building, a complete service is main- 
tained entirely free of expense to the recipient institutions. 

The Chieago public schools alone have more than 470,000 
pupils and 13,000 teachers, and as thirty-three other institutions 
are on the regular routes of this Department, the daily attendance 
served by these cases is more than a half million people. Each 
case remains in each school two weeks and every student has the 
opportunity of seeing it. Forty different cases reach each school 
during the year. 

In addition to this regular service, two cases were sent to the 
Ohio State Fair, and special displays of from ten to forty-three 
cases each were made in Marshall Field and Company’s retail 
store, in the Outing and Recreation Bureau’s Adams Street display 
windows, at the Boy Scout Exposition, the Flower Show at the 
Hotel Sherman, Camp Algonquin, the Navy Pier, the Illinois State 
Fair, and the International Live Stock Exposition. Each of these 
displays reached thousands of people, 


During the period under review the Acting Curator, Mr. Cleve- 
land P. Grant, visited 126 schools to obtain a better knowledge of 


ART RESEARCH CLASSES 


The year 1929 was marked by further advance in the work of 
the art classes conducted in Field Museum in cooperation with the 
Art Institute of Chicago. A new classroom better suited to the 
work carried on was provided by the Museum. This room has all 
north light, which is the best light for an art studio. The instructor, 
Mr. John Gilbert Wilkins, now has a private office where materials 
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and data may be kept, and adjacent to it is a large cloakroom for 
the students. 

The Art Institute has given the class a complete motion picture 
outfit, making possible study of animals and birds in normal and 
slow motion pictures. This is a valuable supplement to the study 
of mounted specimens, giving opportunity to observe the action of 
body, limb, and muscle. 


The Institute has also furnished modeling stands, where students 
may experiment with the animal in the round as well as in illustra- 
tion and design. Students have already produced sculpture of high 
professional standards, and reproductions of some of their work 
are being sold by Marshall Field and Company Wholesale. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The publicity obtained through various media for the activities 
of Field Museum has in 1929 again exceeded that of all previous 
years, continuing the increase which has been noted annually ever 
since the institution adopted a definite program for strengthening 
its relationships with the public. 

The principal phase of the Museum's publicity efforts, that of 
distribution of information through the daily press, was developed 
in 1929 to the point where the number of articles prepared at the 
Museum and published in the newspapers averaged more than one 
for every day of the year, exclusive of articles coming from the pens 
of outside writers or prepared by members of newspaper stafis. 
As in the past, while concentrating chiefiy on publicity in the 
papers of Chicago and vicinity, the Museum has obtained nation- 
wide attention for its activities through the cooperation of news 
agencies, and the more important news of the institution has been 
internationally circulated. Clippings from all over the world, in 
many languages, have been received, testifying to the fact that 
Field Museum’s accomplishments are known wherever people read. 

In addition to newspaper publicity, many important magazines 
and other periodicals have devoted much space to the Museum. 
Still further publicity has been received through advertising space 
generously placed at the Museum’s disposal by various organiza- 
tions; through radio broadcasting; through motion picture news- 
reels; and through direct advertising efforts conducted by the 
Museum in distributing direction folders and other printed matter 
designed to attract visitors. 
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NEWSPAPER PusBLIciIry—The Division of Public Relations 
released a total of 375 news stories during 1929, or an average of 
more than seven each week. Also, by the inauguration of a new 
system of circulating very brief notes calling attention to older 
exhibits and other Museum matters, used in the newspapers as 
“fillers,” an additional 209 items were released and published. Thus 
the total of notices, including regular articles and short items 
obtained for the Museum by its own direct efforts, was 584. 

Copies of this publicity matter were furnished to the seven 
principal daily newspapers of Chicago; to some sixty community 
and neighborhood papers published in the city; to more than fifty 
Chicago foreign language newspapers; to about sixty suburban 
newspapers covering the principal suburbs, cities and towns within 
a 100-mile radius of Chicago; to all the principal national and 
international news agencies; and to the Springfield bureau of the 
Associated Press for its special service to newspapers throughout 
the state of Illinois, which is in addition to the national distribution 
effected through the Chicago office of the same organization. 

Photographs accompanied many of the stories, prints from $58 
negatives having been released by the Museum. Copies of these 
photographs were furnished to a list of twenty-five leading news- 
papers and news photograph agencies, through which hundreds of 
additional copies were distributed to newspapers all over the world. 
A great amount of space has been given to Museum pictures in 
newspapers publishing rotograyure sections, and, as this type 
of reproduction is so far superior to ordinary news photographs, 
it has undoubtedly been of benefit in providing the public with a 
clearer idea of what the Museum is and what it does. 

The contract with the New York Times and its subsidiary com- 
pany, Wide World Photos, whereby the photographs resulting from 
certain Field Museum expeditions are syndicated nationally, was 
continued as in past years. 

As usual, the news from the Museum has frequently provoked 
editorial comments in many important newspapers, including all 
those of Chicago, many in other American cities, and even some 
abroad, a notable instance being the London Times. One editorial 
feature column which is syndicated among hewspapers from coast 
to coast with a total of about twenty million readers, has frequently 
given space to comments on Field Museum activities during 1929. 

The Museum’s releases ranged from the “filler” items above 
mentioned, of fifteen to twenty-five words, up to full column articles, 
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the majority of the regular news stories running from about one- 
half to two-thirds of a column. Every story released was printed 
in several Chicago newspapers, and many in all; and the majority 
received extensive space throughout the country. Frequently these 
releases have been expanded by newspaper staff writers for full- 
page Sunday feature articles. 

For their generous cooperation which has contributed so greatly 
to the success of the Museum's publicity efforts, grateful recogni- 
tion is herewith accorded the Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily News 
and Chicago Daily Journal, which recently merged, Chicago Evening 
Post, Chicago Herald and Examiner, Chicago Evening American, 
Chicago Daily Illustrated Times, Chicago Journal of Commerce, and 
the national and international news agencies, such as the Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, International News Service, Universal 
Service, and Science Service. 

As an indication of the extent of the newspaper publicity 
received, the records show that an average of 2,038 clippings of 
articles mentioning the Museum was received each month in 1929. 
This number represents only a part of the space given the Museum, 
as no complete coverage of even the English language newspapers 
is available, and certain groups, such as the foreign language papers, 
are not covered at all by the clipping bureaus. The total number 
of clippings received for the year was 24,457. 


PUBLICITY IN PERIODICALS—The Museum and its activities 
have again been the subject of many special articles which have 
appeared in general and popular magazines, trade journals, scien- 
tific publications, and other periodicals. Some of these were pre- 
pared at the Museum on the request of editors, and others were 
written by outside writers, usually illustrated with photographs 
furnished by the Museum and based on data supplied by the Staff. 
Among the more important publications in which this material has 
appeared are Scientific American, Chicago Commerce, Science, 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, Americana Annual, Inter- 
national Year Book, Science News Letter, Museums Journal (London), 
Chicago Visitor, Chicago Beautiful, Field and Stream, St. Nicholas, 
and Chicago (a book). 


ADVERTISING.—The Museum has been fortunate in receiving, 
free of charge, advertising space in various media, as in previous 
years. The Chicago Surface Lines continued its generous coopera- 
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tion by printing at its own expense, and displaying in the street 
cars, colored overhead posters calling the public’s attention to some 
of the Museum’s striking exhibits. The Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company and associated interurban lines, including the Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad, the Chicago, South Shore 
and South Bend Railroad, and the Chicago, Aurora and Elgin 
Railroad, distributed some 65,000 Field Museum descriptive 
folders among their patrons, and displayed Museum posters in 
stations of the Elevated Lines. In the Outing and Recreation 
Bureau maintained in the “loop” district jointly by these and other 
interests, a large display window near a busy street corner was for 
several weeks devoted to an exhibition of Museum material and 
Placards urging the public to visit the Museum. The Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad again allotted space through- 
out the year to Museum exhibits and lectures in its “This Week's 
Events Along the North Shore Line” posters displayed at all stations 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. The Illinois Central Railroad 
and the Chicago and North Western Railway displayed at their 
city and suburban stations placards announcing Field Museum 
lecture courses. These posters were also displayed in Marshall 
Field and Company’s retail store and in libraries, schools, and other 
institutions. Practically all railroads entering Chicago widely 
advertised the Museum in connection with excursion trips they 
conducted from various points in the middle west. Approximately 
80,000 Field Museum descriptive folders (in addition to those dis- 
tributed by the Rapid Transit and associated companies) were 
distributed by the Museum and cooperating agencies, including 
practically every railroad and lake steamship line entering the 
city, and the principal hotels, clubs, travel bureaus, and depart- 
ment stores. The officers and delegates to many of the important 
conventions held in the city were also furnished with supplies of 
these folders. 


The Clyde W. Riley Advertising System, publishers of The 
Playgoer, the magazine-program used in practically all Chicago 
theatres (exclusive of motion picture houses) continued the courtesy 
it has extended for several years of giving the Museum from a half- 
page to a page of advertising space in each program. The Museum 
also received, as in previous years, a free page advertisement in the 
programs of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. The Museum was 
advertised also in the house organs for customers and employes 
published by the Stevens Hotel, Marshall Field and Company, 
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Commonwealth Edison Company, People’s Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Montgomery Ward and Company, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, and other firms, and in folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by many railroads, lake steamship companies, 
and hotels. 

During the International Live Stock Exposition special coopera- 
tive publicity and advertising was arranged between the manage- 
ment of that enterprise and the Museum. 


Rapio.—Further publicity for Field Museum was contributed 
by local radio stations which broadcast Museum news and arranged 
for talks by members of the Museum Staff. Among stations which 
cooperated were WLS, the Prairie Farmer station which in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Daily Journal broadcast a series of talks by 
the Director and various members of the scientific staff; WCFL, 
the Chicago Federation of Labor station; WMAQ, the Chicago 
Daily News station, which broadcast several travelogue talks by 
Museum speakers, illustrated with pictures published in the roto- 
gravure section of the paper on simultaneous dates; and the 
radio stations operated in conjunction with various other Chicago 
newspapers or under the auspices of other organizations of various 
kinds. 


NEWSREELS.—Field Museum activities were also brought before 
the public in motion picture newsreels. Among these were the 
newsreels of the Paramount Film Corporation, M-G-M-Inter- 
national Newsreel, Chicago Daily News—Universal Newsreel, and 
others. 


EprrorntaL Work.—A large amount of editorial work was 
performed by the Division of Public Relations. Plans were com- 
pleted for a monthly bulletin which will announce, report and 
record all Museum activities. It will be distributed regularly to 
Members of the Museum, subscription being included as part of 
all memberships. Preparation of the first number of the paper, 
which is called Field Museum News, was under way at the close of 
the year, with publication scheduled for the first week of January. 
The Division also performed editorial work on new catalogues of 
the Museum’s publications, which are soon to be issued, and on 
various other printed matter. 
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DIVISION OF PRINTING 


The output of the Division of Printing during 1929 exceeded by 
far that of any other year, both in publications and in labels and 
miscellaneous matter. 

In order to replace more rapidly the black exhibition labels 
with the more legible new style of buff labels, three more printers 
were added to the Staff of the Division at the beginning of the 
year. Asa result the Division turned out 15,000 more exhibition 
labels than in the previous year. 

To make better progress on the publications for which manu- 
scripts had accumulated, four additional printers were employed 
in September, three of them being assigned to night service. By 
means of this increase in the force the Division was able to issue 
24,156 copies of books in the regular publication series, a number 
exceeding that of any other year, and double that of the preceding 
twelve months. There was also a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of leaflets printed. 

The quality as well as the quantity of work that could be done 
by the Division was given consideration. To make the Museum’s 
printed matter as free of typographical errors as possible, an efficient 
proofreader was employed. A comparatively quiet working space 
being essential for the proofreader, the southeast corner of the room 
used by the Division on the third floor was partitioned off for 
office purposes. 

The Miehle vertical press, which was installed a year ago, has 
proved to be a most valuable addition to the Division’s equipment. 
It has been the means of turning out a better quality of printing, 
and has helped greatly to increase the production of the Division. 

In 1929 the Division’s equipment was enlarged by the addition 
of a combination type-cabinet unit needed to facilitate the work 
of the increased Staff. 

The following publications, with contents totaling 1,726 pages, 
were printed and bound during the period under review: 


Publication Number of 
tribu dye wee waee: | SRT TE POOR TO SN 1,275 
255—A Contribution to the Ornithology of Brazil. //°'"*""*****’ 016 
256— the D for the Year 1928 : 
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261—A New Rodent from the Gala Fohades oe oic iccakecaet 1,105 

262—Contents and Index to Volume XIT........ 2... seen eseeens 1,085 
263—Birds of the James Simpson-Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition. ... 1,064 
264—Studies of American Plants. | 3 UE 8! eee 1,051 
265—The Land Mammals of Uruguay... ... .-...+-+--s--eseeeeees 1,068 
266—Catalogue of Birds of the Americas. Part VI..........-.--.+++ 1,530 
267—Honduran Mosses.. .. .icccsscccsescsccestecccvccscccestes 992 
268—Melanesian Shell Money in Field Museum Collections... ..... 1,015 
269—A Study of the Tooth-billed Red Tanager................++- 1,022 


aera py 3 Deana Memoirs—A Sumerian Palace aoe ua the “A” Cemetery 


at sel Pare Thos occ cccecccucesccocccsseston 1,472 


Anthropology Leaflet potlct 38—The Field Museum-Oxford University 


Expedition to Kish, ene maa TORS~19RD Sn poncccechcctheun 2,993 
Geology Leaflet 10—Diamonds. ....... 6+. ss scee eee eneeeseceere 6,023 
Geology Leafiet 1 FER ree ne (Mousterian) Man.............-- . 

Geology Leaflet 12—Cement. ...... 2-0. 0s esse cc ee eee ees ec ceccees 3,036 
sacred Leafiet 10—The Truth about Snake Stories. ............-. 3,045 
Leaflet 11— and Toads of the Chicago Area......... 3,002 
ss oe Gantt BG CRs. i clo cols chlocdcetetctucesoonessttebe tee 
oan troseum bows (hanuery, 1000, eee) aoa esac 6,800 
Pe a ack eee blew se bnesevnsaese seer booumeds 69 ,630 


The number of labels and other impressions was as follows: 
a 





Anthropology 8,37 1,665 
Se on eo ae che be bales seb etees ,373 ll, 
PRE Ie SEs arn oko Ne ece ans noes ht ptoceenepretess 1, 42,943 
Geology . . oc cece cece eee ee cece neeeeteteeses 13,685 3,000 
Cente Uh 6500 cbNGi Gm bed sia sae ceecV ene apveevans 4, 4,554 
Harris Extension... ........s.-cecserecccestessees nae 
ie oO CO ewes beemes Gees cesenesee e5geus 687,286 
Membership information folder .........-.s+ese0e4 seer 5,527 
Direction folder for Rapid COMPARG iJ, tsee,cevete 49,800 
Direction folder for Division of Public Relations ..... ...... 73,872 
Publication price list .........--+esereeeccceneeeee seeeee 650 
Leaflet Mee ce dew coeur cebeeeebaveen laveeas 
M Gk CANOE o's x closida podoeuonstscaeereas sas 368,910 
Miniature sets of exterior and interior views in 

BAUIOUM . . ow. ccc ccc es tsccctccenccesecensces eeeses 2,125 
Pictorial post card album... ..... --+-se-seeseereee teres 7 
Large post card album. . .........--eseeessseeteeee serene 115 

eR nn ccs edcveesevsetevouessbescosese 27,988 1,877,422 


DIVISIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, ROENTGENOLOGY 
AND ILLUSTRATION 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—The total number of lantern slides, negatives 
and prints made by the Division of Photography during 1929 was 
35,602, an increase of more than 10,000 over that of the previous 
year. The following tabulation gives a summary of the work 


performed: 
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Lantern Nega- Prints Negatives Trans- Trans- 
aides tives made Gormepet, penees parencies 
—— made for ehi- 
bition 
Anthropology... .. . 523 777 + =10,045 498 9 
i ree 362 9,553 130 pad aa 
Soaenr UF eee 577 349 3's02 is 239 8 
ixtension wes 85 ‘fi 76 88 
Photogravure eee 470 2% “33 a 
NO AES | Mane "$52. 
EO SSR aL sa B46: + Lay 
SSS een 16 she O61. “35 
| ERA 2,268 2,217 29,842 309 949 s 9 


ROENTGENOLOGY.—The scope of activities in the Division of 
Roentgenology has widened during the past year. The X-ray 
apparatus is being used to a greater extent, and is developing 
increased significance in the Museum’s work. 

Research by means of the X-ray in 1929 was carried on in con- 
nection with anthropological, geological, and zoological subjects. 

An exhaustive study was made of Egyptian animal mummy- 
packs, resulting in some remarkably interesting revelations. Some 
of the most elaborately wrapped packages, it was found, contain 
no skeletons, and some of the carelessly prepared ones hold the 
finest specimens. One package, wrapped so as to represent a cat, 
contains, in the head of the bundle, a skull of an unidentified mammal 
and in the abdominal portion there is a collection of miscellaneous 
bones, including a cat’s skull. One package has an exterior repre- 
senting a crocodile, but a comparison of roentgenograms of it with 
recent crocodile skeletons, made by Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant 
Curator of Reptiles, indicates that the enclosed specimen may be 
a lizard. 

Roentgenograms aided in the establishment of the identity of 
a small Egyptian mummy, seven inches long. There was a question 
as to whether it is human or ape. The X-ray determined definitely 
that it is a human embryo of three and one-half to four months’ 
development. 

Roentgenographic studies were made also of a series of ancient 
Peruvian babies and children. Very little apparent pathology was 
found to exist in these specimens. 

The extent of ankylosis of the functional fang of a rattlesnake 


was determined from a roentgenogram, thereb making unnecessary 
dissection of the reptile’s skull. . 
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Radio-active minerals submitted by the Department of Geology 
were tested for radium content. Experiments were also made of 
the relative efficacy of ultra-violet and roentgen rays to produce 
radio-lucence with several different substances. 

Paleontological specimens have been found to be surprisingly 
good subjects for X-ray examination. In most cases there is a 
marked difference in atomic density between the bony structure 
and the surrounding matrix, and therefore a satisfactory shadow 
of the skeleton can be produced. 

Special articles on the Museum’s roentgenological work appeared 
during the past year in Victor News, Tiles and Tile Work, and 
Hygeia magazines. 


PHOTOGRAVURE.—Following is a summary of the photogravures 
produced during the year 1929: 





Humber of 

prints 

Leaflet illustrations.........--..-++.++++: ee ee i Pht 
Publication illustrations. .........0..c0ccsecceeneeteeeesecuces 172,000 
Memoirs Series, illustrations. ... 0.0... 65 c ccc e eee ee weeeeees 21,000 
Poster headings. . 2.2.00... ccc eee eee eee eeee sees cnsceneenss 4,675 
PRR ORL A re ea eg eae emacs ken EEE EN CRE 214,000 
Serban. leach paca chica susp feb st tinct Oteen canes bias 519,576 


ArTist.—The following is a record of the work accomplished 
during 1929 by this Division: 


Large Peruvian frescoes. .... 2.5.0 s-e cece eee sete eee ere ee enenees 4 
Pen and wagh drawings... 2. 2... see e ee cee eee eee e eee ee eewaeees 122 
Maps drawn and lettered..........-.::2 ere eceeeceeeeereeeereettaes 25 
Plana drawn and lettered. ......... 0005 0sce rene cenweeeneweneterans 22 
"engine aged G1 ae I ae idee gawd ee hemes - 56 
otographs retouched. .......-..--0022sc0eceeseecser tree eneeeres 
Photographs tinted. .........--.0s-ese ccs e ence cree eee eeeeeeneeens 1Z 
Negatives blocked... ........0c- eee ee eens ee nn enten renee een rene: 34 
transparencies colored. .........0 0222 cece eee teen ee etree eeee 6 
if COlOTEM . 2... eee eee eee rennet seen een ee eee eeeeenees 2 
Negatives lettered for copyright. .......--+.+++-sssececereneseeeres 8 
ear posters Urawn. ... 6-0 cee eens ener eee eet eee eteneens 2 
Book covers lettered... ......20.0ccseneecw eee eweeseeaneweneanenes 4 
engraving repaired... 2... receceeeen sree nr eeeeenea ree neees 1 
Miscellaneous items... 0.0.2.0 ce ccs ee teeter eer e ene eeteeeeereaee 40 
Vobal .. < ccuica ceed dass cesses se tee ceed eeeeneene esse cena ewe we B87 


DIVISION OF MEMBERSHIPS 
The membership of Field Museum continues to grow encourag- 
ingly, evidencing the increased interest which the institution's 
activities are attracting among public-spirited citizens. 
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The number of new names added to the Museum’s membership 
during 1929 was 1,363. The names of all Members on the rolls 
as of December 31, 1929, will be found elsewhere in this Report. 
Following is a classified list of the total number of memberships: 


SG ovo Cov SHEET 10) 0s Gee towsece oe tenets ee z 
MOO secre Nicehtcco eins cacseseoss eerste a4 
“5h bo eon peop ge ed a i Nena og 357 
Non-resident Life Members......... 2.0.0... cece cece ceceee.., 
PC SUOMI 20's wang nnic ce cakneSoved ébbeedel le len 2,105 
Faeroe n, penoceath Manabers asipeebenes Beles seemed cause ClbeE P 
races Ra ong title el ill it BAR is oe eT UCR ND 2,873 
OUNS MEMMMUGREIOR fds 6 os co scegacnecessacecai ieee 5,781 
CAFETERIA 


During the year 96,505 Museum visitors were furnished refresh- 
ments in the cafeteria located on the ground floor, an increase of 
10,197 over the number served in 1928. The cafeteria is not operated 
by the Museum, but is under the management of a concessionaire. 


In the pages which follow are submitted the Museum’s financial 
statements, lists of accessions, names of Members, et cetera. 


STEPHEN C. Simms, Director. 
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ATTENDANCE STATISTICS AND DOOR RECEIPTS 


FROM JANUARY 1, 1929 TO DECEMBER 381, 1929 


Total attendance... .. 2... cece cece cece eeeeseeeceessenes 
Wake RED |, oa 5 0'0-00.09:0'9 001000 00909:9055.5000 0060 00% 151,595 
Free admissions on pay days 
MAID 2 ccs 6 bawacadcdcedsedicesesbedceccwesoes 16,650 
Behold CHUALEM «occ casos ccsccccccccecsccsesesveve 124,935 
Temehere, . . cc ccccccccccscosssccccccsccesesesssese ‘ 
MEMNGER. . . cc Loabovesesvececdoeteceseoobessoncess 1,581 
Admissions on days 
Thursdays (52)... 2... se cece cere ceseceeeeterecees 139,341 
Saturdays (62)... .....cccceccerceseesceeeesseesons 251,643 
Sundays (52)... 02... ce sees ee cere ee eeeeereeeresees ‘ 
Highest attendance on any day 24. 3989) «=. cc evceee 59,843 
Lowest attendance on any day ( ber 18, 1929) 
Highest paid attendance (September 2, 1929) .......+++--+ 268 
Average poet pron sean GUNES a pi csestscaeessweese 3,200 
Average admissions GRR) Fis vce nncvessaseces 
Number of guides sold ........----+sceseerreerereereese 11,653 
Number of articles checked. . ......-.----eecsererereeces 19,987 
Number of picture post cards sold. ......-.++-+eseereeees 161 ,226 


Sales of publications, leaflets, handbooks, and photographs $4,915.76 


1,168,430 
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GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
AT DECEMBER 51, 1923 





Balance, December 31, 1928... 2.2.2... ....0.2000000-0.0... $ 641,719.84 
RECEIPTS 
Income—Endowment, General, | | and 
Door Receipts............ Pe ey eee Pee $ 332,510.64 
South Park Commissioners......_.,. eeseeedeece 222,220.52 
Sundry receipia. .. 2.0... cee ececescsec. wl. 31,537.33 
Memberships................ 4 ee SLE e et a7 85,660.00 
Contributions... 2... 6... cceeeceeeecee sell, 301,069.24 
Securities sold and matured....................__ 260,580.17 1,233,577.90 
$1,276,297.74 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Operating expenses... 22... eee eek $ 613,957.82 
i ented Se EET AE PE ao eee ES 112,327.56 
Collections purchased................. eesti ee ; 68,291.69 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment... . GTS opie 74,586.55 
Securities purchased.......... Sastswieea py akeae aid 298,734.42 
Annuities on contingent gifts...................__ 41,665.00 
Bank loans repaid and interest...............___ ; 17,756.27 
am $1,217,318.71 
Transferred to Sinking Fund.............,....... 10,000.00 1,227,318.71 


Balance, December 31, 1929.,................... $ 647,979.03 
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THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 1929 


Interest and dividends on investments... .......000000ceceeeees § 20,687.96 
Operating GXpemnes. ...-.- neces ee eee ecb cesses seen taesarnnnes 19,383.87 
Balance, December 31, 1929... ...... 0.00 cseeee ere eaeeeeeee $ T9849 


STANLEY FIELD PLANT REPRODUCTION FUND 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 1929 


Balance, December 31, 1928... . .-. csccsccperssreencrsnesaces - $ 6650.45 
Contributions by Stanley Field during 1929... .....22----s.: -e». 14,527.50 

3 15,177.98 
Operating expensea—19Z9. . 2.2... cece ence eer e renee teen eens 15,200.51 


Deficit, December 31, 1929...........- Serre ey ere $ 22.53 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
ANDRAU, DR. E. W., The Hague, DRUMMOND, DR. I. W.,New York. 
Holland. 


See ausishir near Rutba 
Irak (gift). 


ARMSTRONG, JULIAN, Chicago. 
1 felt door decorated with painted 
sera datharnn ot : 
Burma) (gift). 
BODE, MRS. CLARA V., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


BURT, MRS. WILLIAM G., Old Lyme, 
Connecticut (donor's father, col- 


81 ethnological objects: 1 fabric, 2 
vosies naan a eis of leather 


CUNNINGHAM, ROMEO, Moun- 
tainair, New Mexico. 
11 objects: 1 skull, 1 hammerstone, 
and 9 — Mountainair, 
New Mexico (gift). 


DEBUC, G., Gauties-les-Bains, Haute 
Garonne, France. 


Sig ng HERBERT by New York. 
lacquer head of a Buddhisti 
statue—Peiping (Peking), China 


a en) ee ey Ne (Bees. 
ros) with frontal carving of scen- 
ery and Seventeenth 


vase of K‘ien- 
nae period (1736-95) — China 


EULASS, WALTER L., Chicago. 
1 flint arrowhead—Calumet Coun- 
raf —— Golf Course, Illinois 


EVANS, MBS. LYNDEN, Evanston, 
Illinois, 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NA RAL 
HISTORY. au 
Collected Al W. Pond 
tral ys Bs ‘Expedition of i 


mens, 21 lots of type sherds and 
39 objects from Brit- 
ish Honduras; 1 lot of type sherds 
from Honduras; 64 ogical 
objects, 54 ethnological objects, 
and 1 lot of sherds from 
Guatemala — B Honduras, 
Republic of Honduras, and Guate- 


Collected by Karl P. Schmidt (Crane 
Pacifie Expedition of Mu- 


8 ethnological objects: 1 decorated 
tapa—Fiji; 2 hornbill qnaments, 
Bor band cremains 
River, New Gunes 
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Collected E. 8. hall 
Field Baleontclogiel Eo eaiition 
to Argentina and Bolivia): 


2 stone disks—-Barancas (bad lands) 
of river valley, Tarija, Bolivia. 


otemes 7 Herc! 2. Coolidge, Jr. 
illiam V. Kelley—Roosevelts 
elem 06 Sutera Asia for 

d Museum): 

4 articles: 2 women’s dresses of 
White Tai, Tonkin; 2 women’s 
jewelry, cl gts d hake 

noi an 0 
tiben Lace—Indo-Chins. 


Collected by W. D. sone Pa chia 
erick H. Rawson-Field Museum 
Fennec! Expedition to West 


470 objects: wood carvings, decorated 
gourds, , weapons, imple- 
ments, musi instruments, ts, orna- 
ments and other ethnographical 
material — Ovimbund 


u__tribe, 
Portuguese Angola. 


by Field eae ae 
University Joint Expedition to 
esopocams (Marshall Field 


flint and cop ‘sc eto 
cylinder test bhadi, ‘athiaemn, 
etc.—Kish, ate 


Purchases: 
62 objects:49 ted 2 casts, 
ll ene ol abn thic 
Mas d’Azil, France, from 
essor Henri Breuil. 

1 necklace of ee tg claws— 
orthern Wisconsin, 
from Oliver go oR collector. 
1 chief's coat of ermine—Haida, 
Tadgilanas division, Kasaan, 
Prince of Wales Island, Alaska, 

from Paul Warner. 
1 colored cast of tooth of Sinan- 


R. F. and Company, 
work—Pota 

a tang ~ ead from Julius 

August Rosenwald Fund (Paul 

Warner, collector). 


120 prehistoric implements of stone 
Rae AT ck ch goers 


Fuchs, ). 


a 
S Pete rattan Benth Akins tobn), 


HANSEN, ERICH, Chicago. 
9 objects: model of kayak; model! of 
wooden water-bu with dipper; 


stand, 3 bone wound anh 
small skin pouch ~Angmagali 
ee reenland 


KENNEDY, KEITH, Sydney, Aus- 


KENYON, A.S., Melbourne, Australia. 
38 stone and wooden implements — 
Australia (exchange). 
KERCHER, DR. JOHN, Chicago. 
‘ies, Set aes 
or ilares ® boots, and wooden 
mask—Eskimo, Golovnin “— 
District, Alaska (gift). 
LAUGHLIN, R. M., Havana, Illinois. 


i yyy eg atary oer meni Wek with 
ton, ee itinoke (gift). 


MACKAY, MRS. ERNEST, 
Sindh, British India.) 


* aryatein, Syria (gift). 
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MELDRUM, DR. A. M., Spokane, 
Washington. 
2 ae of aborigines — Australis 
MOLLER, J. A., New York (A. W. 
» Collector). 
l archaic white jade spike, carved 
with human figure, Chou period 
—China (gift). 


pa 
at Samra on the Hejaz 
—Samra, Transjordania (gift). 
NELSON, MURRY, Chicago (donor's 
father, collector). 
1 red flannel coat, with green and 


blue ec 1 
work— 


UARRIE, S. W., Royston, Herts, 
q England 


ngland. 
13 flint flakes from east end of Wadi 
Meir — North ian Desert, 

Irak (gift). 
REES, GROUP CAPTAIN, V. C. 
London, England. . as 
82 objects: 2 arrowh and t 
3 aia ta Hallabat, North 


ae Desert, Transjordania 
REYNOLDS, EARLE H., Chicago 
(Herbert J. Devine, =a go 

2 ted mortuary gures 
; orsewomen warher te polo—China 

ST. PERIER, COUNT DE, Morig 
“ox Etampes, Seineet-0 5e, 


l cast of female figure (so-called 
Vi )of the Lespuge-Aurignacian 
sriod— Southwest Fras (gift). 


SARGENT, HOMER E., Pasadena, 
“a P M Ki 
46 kets — Pomo, ono, £Tnh, 
Paiute, Yokut, Louisefio, Pana- 
mint, and Washo, California 
(gift). 
SCHMERSE, PAUL, Edison Park, 
linais. 
1 flint arrowhead—Desplaines Golf 


Road, Illinois (gift), 


SCHMIDT, KARL P., Chicago. 
10 objects: 1 carved coconut bottle, 


tops, 1 apenas 2 pu 
5 
SETON KARR, H. W., London, Eng- 
58 paleolithic and neolithic knives, 
rapes, wrk eng and other 
Egypt, India, and Ceylon Cin . 
SHELDON, THEODORE, Chicago. 
1 kris with carved wooden handle 
and metal sheath—Jaya (gift). 
SPRAGUE, COLONEL A. A., Chi- 
cago. 


1 black and gold la red saddle 
dated 1 ak Fe ). 


TROMBE, FELIX, Gauties-les-Bains, 
Haute Garonne, France. 


ute 
1 plaster impression of prehistoric 
fotmark trom eave ot Mont 
Span, an cave wo ti 
scale—Southwest France (gift). 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM (Depart- 
ment of Human Anatomy), 


4 casts of frontal and left ietal 
bones, ' » Max and 
mandible of Mousterian child's 
skull — Gib: tar, Spain (ex- 


VONDRASEK, FRANK, Cicero, Ili- 


23 quartz arrowheads and spear 
Paty tenet Cove, Arkansas 


WHITE, MRS. ALEXANDER, Chi- 
cago. 


2 wooden panels lacquered red and 
gold, carved with undercut reliefs 
—China (gift). 


WICKER, MISS CAROLYN, Chicago. 
18 objects: 8 mandarin eap-bur 
authority, fn, ne om 
authority, fan, uered * 
4 baskets, 2 strings of beads, bide 
sandals, pottery winejar: 
Picture post hina, Japan, 
Annam, Philippines, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Greece, taly, and Mexico 
(gift). 
YAMAGATA, MR. AND MRS. 5. 
Chicago, . 


1 ceremonial battledore 
New Year's gift—Japan ® 
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DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


ALL-AMERICAN MOHAWE 
RADIO CORPORATION, 
Chicago. 

1 specimen of veneer of Australian 
silk-oak (gift); 2 wood specimens 
(gift). 

AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago. 

1lwheel section of black walnut 
(gift). 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts. 


735 specimens of plants (exchange). 
ARSENE, REV. BROTHER G., Las 
egas, New Mexico. 
1 plant specimen (gift). 
BAILEY, DR. L. H., Ithaca, New 
York. 
lspecimen of plant from Cuba 
(gift). 


BALL, DR. C. R., Washington, D.C. 
12 specimens of willows (gift). 
BANGHAM, WALTER N., Forest 
Hilla, Massachusetts. 
1 en of plant from the Canal 
one (gift). 
BARTRAM, EDWIN B., Bushkill, 
Pennsylvania. 
76 specimens of mosses from Arizona 
(gift). 


BAUER AND BLACK, Chicago. 
1 airplane first aid case (gift). 
BEATTY, LESTER A.., Gary, Indiana. 
1 specimen of cinchona bark (gift). 


BENKE, H. C., Chicago. 

517 specimens of plants (gift); 38 
wood specimens (gift); 140 pack- 
ets of seeds (gift). 

BOTANICAL MUSEUM OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


1 plant specimen (gift). 


BOTANICAL GARDEN AND MU- 
SEUM, Berlin-Dahlem, Ger- 


BOTANISKA INSTITUTIONEN, 
Upsala, Sweden. 


450 specimens of plants from Brazil 
(exchange). 


BREMER, MISS MARY, Crown 


Point, Indiana. 
18 specimens of plants from Indiana 
(gift); 18 ets of seeds (gift). 
BREMER, MISS SOPHIA, Crown 
Point, Indiana. 


2 specimens of mosses from Indiana 
(gift). 


BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL 
HISTORY), London, England. 

1,034 specimens of plants from South 
America (exchange). 


BRYAN, PROFESSOR G. S., Madi- 


son, Wisconsin. 


8 palm fruits from Africa (gift). 
BUCHER, G. C., Santiago de Cuba, 
Cuba. 


1 specimen of a Cuban plant (gift). 
BUSH, B. F., Courtney, Missouri. 
9 specimens of plants from Missouri 
(gift). 
BUTLER, ALFRED F., Tela, Hon- 
duras. 
3 imens of ts from Hon- 
d uras (gift). ses 
CALDERON, DR. SALVADOR, San 
Salvad 


or, Salvador. 
998 specimens of plants from Salva- 
ne (gift). 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

2 specimens of plants (exchange). 


CARTER, J. D., Deerfield, Tilinois. 
1 specimen of Aesculus fruits (gift). 


CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago. 
27 photographs (gift); 10 specimens 
epoca (gift). 
CHAMBERLAIN, DR. C. J., Chicago. 
2 specimens of cycada (gift). 
CHAPMAN, DR. F. M., New York. 


1 speci of t from the Canal 
teeaioe 
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CHATEAU, REV. FATHER I, Mis 
sion, Texas. 
aca of plants from Texas 
CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION. 
— of Australian wheat 


CLARKSON, MRS. RALPH, Chicago. 
2 specimens of plants (gift): 1 apeci- 
an of seeds of Zamia (gift), 


CLEMENS, & 


= 


- JOSEPH, Manila, 
Philippine Islands, 
3 specimens of plants (gift). 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS COR- 
PORATION, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. 1 wall chart (gift). 


COOK, G. M., Chicago. 
an of plant from Texas 


COOPER, PROFESSOR W. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 

#49 specimens of plants from Alaska 
and British Columbia (gift). 
CROSBY, MISS GRACE, Providence, 

Rhode Island. 


1 specimen of plant from Connecti- 
cut (gift). 


DEAM, C. C., Bluffton, Indiana. 
1 packet of seeds (gift). 
DEGENER, PROFESSOR OTTO, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Sspecimens of Hawaiian planta 
(gift). 
DIRECCION DE ESTUDIOS BIO- 
ICOS, Chapultepec, Mexico. 
1 specimen of Ochroma fiber (gift). 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE AGRI- 

URA, uatemala 

Guatemala. gid 

189 on of Guatemalan plants 
£ ' 


DOOLITTLE, MRS. HAROLD M., 
On ichigan, 


1 specimen of plant from Michigan 
(gift). 


DOUBLEDAY, ARNOLD, Chicago, 


12 specimens of mosses from Tlinois 
(gift). 


EIFRIG, G., River Forest, Illinois. 
56 specimens of plants from the 
hited States (gift). 


ENLOW, C. R., Gainesville, Florida. 
2 (pee snens of plants from Florida 


EWALD, GEORGE, Chicago. 
1 specimen of guayule rubber (gift). 


FARLOW HERBARIUM OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


141 specimens of eryptogamic plants 
(exchange). 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Collected by B. E. Dahlgren and Emil 
Sella (Marshall Field Botanical 
Expedition to the Amazon): 

2,500 herbarium specimens from Brazil, 

Collected by Henry Field (Field Mu- 

xford University Joint 
Expedition to ia): 

@ specimens of barley from Kish; 

1 specimen of charred grain from 

Jemdet Nasr. 
Collected by Herbert Stevens (William 
a Pet Spd ition 


Vy. 
to raise Asia for Mu- 


seum 
2,403 specimens of plants from China. 


Collected by J. Eric Thompson (Sec- 
ond Marshall Field Archaeological 
Expedition to British Honduras): 


ames i of ta from British 
onduras., a ee 


Expedition to Eastern Asia for 
400 ee pine from Burma 
coy AAEM, Mb 
888 herbarium specimens from Peru, 


Collected by Llewelyn Williams Mar- 
shall Field Botanical Espein on 
oy thie Ae ‘aale 


Rockefeller Foundation Fund f 
Photographing Type Specimens: 


JAN. 1930 


819 negatives of t in the 
herbarium of the be Goeldi; 


13 photographic prints of type 
gan in the Berlin Herba- 


Transferred from the Division of 
Photography: 
5,599 photographic prints. 


Purchases: 


300 cng of plants, 4 w 
, collected in Trad by 
adway. 
Rite aeciteass of plants collected in 
a gg by Brother Gemel-Fir- 
Ts. 
623 specimens of Mexican plants col- 
lected by M. E. Jones, 
imens of British Honduras 
nts collected by C. L. Lundell. 
520 specimens of Venezuelan plants 
by Henry Pittier. 
mens of plants collected in 
by José Steinbach. 


600 specimens of Argentine plants col- 
lected by S. Venturi. 


mre 
. ieee 


aa1 See Bee ot of eee plants col- 
lected by W. 


100 ens of ‘aia collected in 
specimens of plant Meuters. 

100 specimens of cryptogamic plants 
from Europe. 

53 photographs of Mexican plants; 
6 canna roots; 6 s 1s (of 
chile peppers 
leaves; 1 5 
specimen 

FLAUTT, J. L., Chicago. 
2 a of plants from Georgia 


; 1 specimen of bay 
cimen of garlic; 1 
horse-rad 


FRIESSER, JULIUS, Chicago. 
1 specimen of an Illinois plant (gift). 
FRITZ, PROFESSOR EMANUEL, 
Berkeley, California. 
6 sugar pine cones (gift). 


FROST, ae We Arendtsville, Pennsyl- 
251 ens of plants from the 
anal Zone (gift). 


GARFIELD PARK CONSERVA- 
TORY, Chicago. 


8 specimens of cycads (gift). 
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GARRETT, PROFESSOR A. O., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
700 age ens of plants, chiefly from 
tah (gift). 


GILBERT, A. H., Coral Gables, 
Florida 


6 plants of Zamia (gift). 


GLYNN, JOHN E., Chicago. 
1 specimen of gourd (gift). 
GRANT, CLEVELAND Er. Chicago. 
1 specimen of an Illinois oak (gift). 
GRAY HERBARIUM OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
9? specimens of plants from tropical 
America fi ecco 


GRISCOM, LUDLOW, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


119 specimens of plants (exchange). 
ah nite CARL E., Elgin, 


6 specimens of Illinois plants (gift). 
HAPEMAN, DR. HARRY, Minden, 
Nebraska. 
2specimens of plants from Ne- 
braska (gift). 
HAUGHT, OSCAR L., Negritos, Peru. 
ne of plants from Peru 


BaTe alee oni V., Oak Park, 


13 ears of Illinois and Colorado 
plants (gift). 


HELLMAYR, DR. C. E., Chicago. 
14 oa of European orchids 
4 * 


HERRERA, PROFESSOR FORTU- 
NATO L., Cuzco, Peru. 
561 _ of Peruvian plants 
t * 


HOLMAN, JOHN P., Phoenix, Ari- 
Zona. 

2 specimens of plants from Arizona 
(gift). 

INSTITUTO BIOLOGICO DE DE- 

FESA AGRICOLA E ANIMAL, 


Rio de Janeiro, B 
20 specimens of plants from Brazil 
(gift). 
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JANSSON, K. P. » Groton, Connecticut. 
2 specimens of plants from Con- 
necticut (gift). 


JARDIN BOTANIQUE DE L’ETAT, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


200 specimens of plants from tropical 
America (exchange), 


JARDIN BOTAN aca PRINCIPAL, 


180 specimens of ts from Mexico 
and northern Routh een 


JOHANSEN, DR. HOLGER, La Lima, 
Honduras. 


52 pecimens of plants from Hon- 
Sa (gift). 
signee way nat PROFESSOR R., Fuo- 


206 specimens of Peruvian plants 
(gift). 


KAUFFMANN, EMILIO, Belem, 

81 specimens of plants from Brazil 
(gift). 

a MRS. B. A. Elburn, 


of 
1 specimen an Illinois plant 


KENOYER, Rig br rt L. A, 
150 prego of plants from Michi- 

KOEPKE, ANTON, Chicago, 
1 pine cone from California (gift). 


LANCETILLA EX UXTERIMENT STA- 
TION, Tela, H 


101 eer id plants 

i 12 pepe of plants 

LANKESTER, C. H., Cartago, Costa 
Rica. 


17 specimens of plants (gift). 
LUNDELL, C. L., New York. 


ne Toaameets of planta from British 


MACBRIDE, J. fers gs ene 
10 specimens of plants from Idaho 
and et fegtitt); gd 


mACKAY, E. K., San Francisco, Cali- 
ornia, 
1 specimen of Jacquinia from Ecua- 
or (gift). si 
MANLEY, JOHN A., New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 
1 me imbedded in apple wood 
t). 
MARIE-VICTORIN PROFESSO 
Montreal, Canada. 


#6 specimens of Canadian plants (ex- 


MARTIN, MISS ELLA M. Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 
59 of plants from North 
arolina (gift). 


MARTINEZ, PROFESSOR MAXI- 
MINO, Mexico City, Mexico. 


15 specimens of Mexican plants 
(gift). 


MATHIAS, MISS MILDRED E,, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
 qpecimens of mosses from Indiana 
MERRILL, DR. ELMER D., Berke- 
ley, California. 


2 specimens of plants from the 
ippine Islands (gift), 

’ . YNES, , 
MEXIA, MRS Berkeley, Cali- 


8 specimens of Mexican plants 
(gift). 


MINTON, T. W., Korea PANY, 
2 an of hickory wheel spokes 
mCenLEt, E. L., Bowling Green, 
a so of plants from Ohio 
MOXLEY, GEORGE L., Los Angeles, 


1 ne of a cultivated plant 
NATURHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, 
Viena ISCHES ABTEILUNG, 


vg yt em a Plante 


oe 
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NATURHISTORISKA RIKSMU- 
BOT. KA AFD 


q ANIS 
ING, Stockholm, Sweden. 

of ts, chiefly from 
esa ently 


his me wld FERDINAND, San 
José, Costa Rica. 


wat ay ag f Costa 
ton (eft). fungi from 


NEW YORK BOTANICAL GAR- 
DEN, New York. 


94 specimens of plants, chiefly from 
tropical ye (exchange). 


NICHOLS, HENRY W., Chicago. 
1 packet of seeds (gift). 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, DEPART- 
MENT OF BOTANY, Oberlin, 
i ens of chiefly from 
alifornia (gi 
PANHANDLE LUMBER COM- 
PANY, Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
1 board for exhibition 
fei). ayaa 
PARKS, H. B., San Antonio, Texas. 
lspecimen of plant from Texas 
(gift). 
PAY, CAPTAIN ARTHUR, Para- 
maribo, i 
Sspecimens of Sickingia wood 
(gift). 
PICKREL WALNUT COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


3 walnut boards for exhibition pur- 
poses (gift). 
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480 s 


PITTIER, PROFESSOR H., Caracas, 
Venezuela. 
2 specimens of plants from Vene- 
zuela (gift). 


PLATANIA, PROFESSOR GAE- 
TANO, Catania, Italy. 
6 specimens of seaweeds (gift). 
POMONA COLLEGE, DEPART- 
MENT OF BOTANY, Clare- 
mont, California. 
915 of plants of the United 
ete cnt exico (exchange). 


Aaa Siege aa tat 
SS ee ee 


ae 
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RAWSON, DR. beri: Chicago. 
l specimen of seeds of Pyrularia 


from Kentucky (gift). 
RICHTER, CONRAD, Albuquerque, 


New Mexico. 


3 specimens of plants from N 
Mexico (gift). bi 


RIDGWAY, ROBERT, Olney, Illinois. 
1 specimen of an Illinois plant (gift). 
RIDGWAY, ROBERT, ESTATE OF. 


4,000 comprising the Robert 
i Herbarium of [Illinois 
plants ). 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, Kew, 
England. 
676 specimens of plants from tropical 


America (exchange). 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, 
Edin Scotland. 


4o1 specimens of plants from Para- 
guay (exchange). 


ST. CLAIR EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 


1 plant specimen (gift). 
SALGUES MUSEUM, Brignoles, 
France. 
2specimens of plants (gift); 1 
packet of seeds teift). 
SCHIPP, WILLIAM A., Belize, Brit- 
ish Honduras. 


466 specimens of plants (gift). 
SCHRAMM, REV. E. E., Cabo Gra- 
cias a Dios, Nicaragua. 
56 pre of plants from Nicara- 
gua (gift). 
SHERFF, Dr. E. E., Chicago. 
33 specimens of plants (gift). 
SMITH, F. W., Guasave, Mexico. 
14 oS ee of Mexican plants 


STANDLEY, MRS. FLORENCE A., 
Myers, Florida. 


Fort 
9 specimens of plants from Florida 


(gift); 4 packets of seeds (gift), 
STANDLEY, PAUL C., Chicago. 


C71 specimens of pants of Iiincis and 
Indiana ); 289 of 
a packets 
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STANDLEY, PAUL C., and 
DOUBLEDAY, ARNOLD, Chi- 


cago. 
4230 cime f plants, chiefly 
mosis, of fine and tadlase 


STANDLEY, PAUL C., and MAC- 
BRIDE, J. FRANCIS, Chicago. 


105 on of plants from Indiana 
ift). 


STEVENSON, NEIL, Belize, British 
Honduras. 


6 i of palms from British 
Honduras (gift). 


STOKES, PROFESSOR W. E., 
Gainesville, Florida. 
1 — of plant from Florida 
tC). 


STORK, PROFESSOR H. E., North- 
Minnesota. 
663 specimens of plants from Costa 
Hica (gift). 


SUGAR PINE PRODUCERS OF 
CALIFORNIA (through Profes- 


itz), Berkeley, 


5 planks of sugar pine lumber (gift); 
me of sugar pine cones 


TAPL, A., Elmhurst, Illinois, 
1 wood specimen (gift). 
TAYLOR, MRS. H. E., Kankakee, 
Tilinois, 


1 specimen of an Illinois plant (gift). 
THOMPSON, J. W., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


BE pec ymens of plants from Oregon 


THURING, WI M, Chicago. 
4 ears of corn (gift). 
TURNER, DAY AND WOOLWORTH 
DLE COMPANY, INC., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
4specimens of ax and hammer 
handles (gift); samples of hickory 
nuts (gift). 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 


# 





i t 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE 
OF FOREIGN PLANT INTRO- 
DUCTION, Washington, D.C. 


1 specimen of plant from Colombia 
(gift). 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE 
OF SYSTEMATIC’ AGROS- 
TOLOGY, Washington, D.C. 


312 specimens of grasses (exchange). 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MU- 
SEUM, Washington, D.C, 


1,001 specimens of plants exchange); 
144 hand spocenuna ae Woods 
(exchange), 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 
HERBARIUM, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


9specimens of plants from th 
Canal Zone (gif) 5 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, 
exes, 


Austin, T. 
11 specimens of plants (gift). 


UPHOF, DR. J. C. T., Winter Park, 

4 specimens of Florida plants (gift). 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Chi- 
cago, 

8 samples of leguminous seeds (gift). 

VINCENT, MISS EDITH M., Chi- 
cago. 


8 specime of Llinois 
and Indiana (gift) 


WALTHER, ERIC, San Franciseo, 
California, 
1 specimen of a cycad (gift). 


WESTCOTT, CHA! 
ext, Ilinois, ES: River For- 
I specimen of wood of Casuarina 
en 1 herbarium specimen 


WESTFALL, REV. FRE 
sham, Wisconsin, DG, Gre- 
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WETMORE, R. H., Cambridge, 
Mazzachusetts, 


bik siya of plants from the 
anal Zone (wife), 


WILLIAMS, F. B., CYPRESS COM- 
PANY, LTD., Patterson, Louisi- 
ana. 


4 cypress boards for exhibition pur- 
poses (gift). 
WILLIAMS, ICHABOD 
Neat sa New York. 


a of Cuban, Peruvian, and 
exican mahogany (gift). 


WILLIAMS, R. O., Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. 
ii seed pods of mahogany (gift). 


WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


ag2 pence of plants, chiefly from 
exns (gift). ; 


T., AND 
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WITTROCK, G. L., Chicago. 
121 specimens of mosses of Illinois 
(gift). 


WOLCOTT, A. B., Downers Grove, 


Hlinois. 
lspecimen of an Illinois plant 
(gift). 

UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
‘FORESTRY, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

183 Re ens, chiefiy from 
i heen gil); 1 pod of 
at sarah pe British Honduras 


(gift); 1 Slacks willow board (gift); 
17 specimens of crude gums (gift); 
1 fruit of African mah ft); 
1 abnormal wood growth : 


ZETEER, JAMES, Ancon, Canal Zone. 
1 Jona its. of plant from the Canal 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


ACKERMAN, CHARLES N., Chicago. 


1 + eg fossil Aes eags eX 
ee ee Lake Tilkeas (cite) Gite) 

ae 
ossil 


1 specimen wood cut by 
beaver — Grass Lake, Illinois 


(gift). 
ADAMSON, GEORGE H., Chicago. 


i tine — H 
‘Oui a 


BAHR, A. W., New York. 
1 ma fossil teleost fish—China 
14 o 


BEDFORD, GEORGE, Morris, Illinois. 
Parts of skeletons of two individ- 
vals of mastodon, tusk and lower 

aws of mammoth, skull and ant- 
ora of Cerralees, bones of bison— 
Minooka, Illinois (gift). 


BILHARZ, 0. M., St. Louis, Missouri 
(deceased). 

4 teeth and 2 tusks of young mas- 

issouri 


todon — Flat River, M 
(gift). 


Str ARTHUR, Amboy, Il- 
87 specimens invertebrate fossils— 


Inlet, Lee County, Illinois (ex- 
change). 


BOWER, WILLIAM, TOODIE and 
FRANKLIN, Argos, Indiana. 

Partial skeleton of Masiodon ameri- 
canus—Argos, Indiana (gift). 


BREECE, RAYMOND, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


1 poli moss agate—near Miles 
anyon, Montana (gift). 
BRYANT, E. R., Osceola, Missouri. 
1 specimen weathered encrinal lime- 
stone—Osceola, Missouri (gift). 


BUHLIS, RICHARD, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


1 specimen Id in mariposite— 
Mariposa, California Na 
CHALMERS, WILLIAM J., Chicago. 

1 specimen cols Pees Co 


lumbia (gift); 8 specimens crys- 
tallized minerals — Madagascar 


CHERONIS, NICHOLAS, Chicago. 
Ts fluorescent and ee. 
orescent compounds (gift 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL 
AND PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
Chicago. 


lspecimen sand concretion— 
obridge, South Dakota (gift). 


CHRISTENSON, ARTHUR, Dez- 

plaines, Tilinois. 

zm oa evaded limestone— Des- 
Tllinois (gift). 


ean MUSEUM OF NATU- 
RAL HISTORY, Denver, Colo- 


Prepared fossil skeleton of Trigonias 
hypostylus (exchange). 


CRANE, RICHARD T., sepia 
1 cabochon ra Coren 
e i 
nl vat ut sguamarine— 


a, pence G., Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 
lapecimen oil sand—Jefferson 


ounty, Colorado (gift); 1 speci- 
men sand-lime conecretion— 
County, Colorado (gift). 


he on JOSEPH, JR., Downers 


rove, Illinois. 
5 Oia 


1 imen fossil 
rove, Illinois 

EASTER, DR. MABEL B., Portland’ 
regon. 


1 upper molar of Elephas Columbi— 
Port Townsend, Washington (gift). 
FEINBERG, A., Chicago. 
1 — eave deposit—Chirago 
t). 


ore Vi Se USEUM OF NATURAL 


Collected by 5 C. Farrington: 
1 ~ pemggg feldspar—West Paris, 
1 specimen diabase—Medford, Mas- 
Cetuitied ta te by the Crane Pacific Expedi- 


tion of Field Museum 
PcEssiasEs rock—Suva, Fiji 
Collected by the Marshall Field North 
Arabian Desert Expedition: 
11 spe ns desert sands—North 
ree mene 
i econra loess—North Arabian 


Collected by the Marshall Field Expe- 
dition to Newfoundland: 
24 epecimens of minerals and ores— 
ewfoundland. 


Collected by the Marshall Field Expe- 
dition to New Mexico: 


173 specimens volcanic uctea—San 
Mateo and Zufii shears New 


Mexico. 


in Museum laboratory: 
odel of an A ait well—Lawrence- 
ville, Illinois. 


Purchases: 
» County, Fier | fossil eee were 
secede 


saa cietoraen 
a val Valley, California. 
2 specimens illustrating wind ero- 
sion—Indio, California. ni 
1 specimen tourmaline—California. 
lspecimen lodestone — Wasatch 
Mountains, Utah 
1 cut black opal—Australia. 
2 specimens fossil crincids—Bund- 
, Germany. 
35 specimens synthetic gema. 
1 specimen garnet (cut). 
1 specimen blue zircon (cut). 
Portion of stone meteorite with crust 
—Troup, Texas, 
14 ens altered meteorites— 
Besalaas renham, Kansas. 


Etched thei of Weekeroo meteor- 
ite—Weekeroo, South Australia. 


2 skulls and jaws of Protoreodon sp. 
—Ouray, Utah. 


Pre 


sir and jaws and other bones of 
Achaenodon 


robustus — Uintah 
Basin, Utah. 


Partial skeleton of Hyr = 
Toh. on AHyrachyus 
Relief map of Glacier Park. 


FREDERICK, F. G., Chicago. 
1 human skull—Montana ift); 1 
specimen Barculites — Montana 
fart re ey eae 
oe -1 
flint nodule Macias (gift). 
FRISZ, J. W., Waveland, Indiana. 


l specimen calcareous tufa with 
aimee Waveland, Indiana 


JAN. 1930 
GARDEN, FRANE M., Lake Forest, 
Illinois. 


lspecimen Lorraine quartzite— 
Searchmont, Canada (nift). 


GEBAUER, HENRY, Chicago. 
Tspecimens minerals—various 

localities eit); ; 4 specimens clay 

rye Bicone pan fa i Pe 
: lspecimen 

anon, Syria (gift); 381 specimens 

invertebrate fossils and fossil 

plants—various localities (gift). 


GRAMS, ee eae F. C., Desplaines, 


4 specimens fossil coral and 3 photo- 
graphs—Cato, Wisconsin (gift). 


HALVORSEN, E. E., Coalinga, Cali- 
fornia. 

73 specimens invertebrate fossila— 
San Benito County, California 
(gift). 

HARBICHT, DARWIN, Ingomar, 
Montana. 

1 jaw of fossil fish, 1 vertebra of 
foasil fish, 1 specimen fossil gastro- 
pod—Grand View, Idaho (gift). 

HUBBARD, F. N., Homewood, Illinois. 

2 specimens hematite geodes—near 

Murfreesboro, Arkansas (gift). 


Tae mri STATE MUSEUM, Spring- 


linois. 
1 cast ‘of the §-pound individual of 
the Tilden m te—Tilden, 
Tilinots (gift). 


JENNINGS, A. A., Chicago. 
1 specimen dendrites—Bisbee, Ari- 
zona (gift). 


JOHNSTON, W. J., Ingomar, Mon- 
tana. 


2 specimens fossil Baculites—Ingo- 
seat Montana (gift). 


KEESTER, LIEUTENANT-COM- 
MANDER W. J., Curtis Bay, 
Maryland. 

6 specimens volcanic dust—Katmai 
volcano, Alaska (gift). 


KEESTER, J. H., Cicero, [linois. 
ee uarts crystals i uartz, 
pecim " = quarts crystal, : 
apecimens quart County, Okla- 
homa (gift). 
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EOELNAU, LUDWIG A. VON 
GLAENTZEE, Chicago. 
17 specimens te and concretions 
S Wansoaie and Chicago (gift). 
KRANZ, LEROY, Harvey, Illinois. 


Lb, age fossil plante—Mazon 
reek, [linois (gift). 


LAHDE, CLARENCE, Harvey, 
Tilinois. 


7 imens fossil plants—Mazon 
Creek, Titinois (gift). 
LETL, FRANE H., Chicago. 
33 specimens invertebrate fossile— 


Iilinois th; apeci- 
mens fossil a ye Mase 
Illinois th; 3 

City, illinois 


ay ae Cc 


LOVE, CHARLES A., Aurora, Illinois. 
3 teeth of fossil shark, 3 teeth of 
modern shark (gift). 


Un W. D., British Columbia. 
specimen collinsite—BHritish Co- 
bia (gift). 


MACDAIRMID, MRS. FLORENCE, 
Izle of Wight, England. 
4s invertebrate fo:sila— 
ine of Wight, England (gift). 
MILLAR, JOHN R., Chicago. 
15 specimens fossil plants—Moore 
Mine, Terre Haute, Indiana (gift), 
MORRIS, MRS. H. C., Chicago. 
l specimen crude petroisunt ieee 
gan County, Texas (gift). 
NICHOLSON, VICTOR, Chicago. 
1 _ glauconite—New Jersey 


NIEH, PAUL 5., Chicago. 


1 specimen sphalerite in a concre- 
tion, 1 specimen double concre- 


tion, & Ee fossil te— 
Maron Creek, Illinois (gift). 
PATTERSON, BRYAN, Chicago. 


6 = invertebrate f 
csi 


gift); 8 

; speci- 
mens Linke plants—Mazon Creek, 
Illinois (gift). 


EAS COLONEL J. H., 
Cairo, Egypt. 


9 sper invertebrate foesils— 
wh, Egypt (gift). 
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PCH, MRS. MARY, Chicago. 
2 specimens fossil ecoral—Indiana 
(gift). 
PETERSMEYER, E. C., Oklahoma. 
1 hematite concretion— 
ridge, Texas (gift). 
TERSON, WILLIAM A., Chicago. 
Erk of fossil mammoth—Yukon 
River, Alaska (gift). 
PFEIFER, MRS. H., Des Moines, lowa. 
lspecimen arurite, 1 specimen 
quartz colored by copper com- 
pound—Arizona (gilt). 
PITTS, WILLIAM B., Sunnyvale, 
California. ae : 
i specimens j r cedony an 
cerceite, 4 polished stones, 1 saci 
men tooth of fossil horse— 
stow, California (gift). 


PLANER, W. F., Hammond, Indians. 
i ~ pom orthoclase crystals— 
owie, Colorado (gift). 
PRASUBN, JOHN G., Chicago. 

25 specimens crinoid geodes, 6 apeci- 
mens chaleedony geodes, 5 speci- 
mens quartz ea — Morgan 
County, Indiana (gift). 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


—Lafayette, Indiana (gift). 
RASSWEILER, AUGUST, Chicago. 
lspecimen limonite concretion— 
Idar, (gift). 


RITCHIE BROTHERS, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 
5 specimens fossil 
Springs, New York (gift). 
SCHERNIEOW, ERNEST, San Fran- 
ciaco, California. 
166 ns crystal lized mineralse— 
SCOTT, PROFESSOR W. B., Prince- 
ton University. 
9 drawings of extinct animals from 
the Santa Cruz formation— 
Patagonia (gift). 


SELLA, EMIL, Chicago. 
4 simens fossil plantea—Scranton, 
Ivania (gift). 


SOSNOVEC, V., St. Louis, Missouri. 

2 specimens fossil coral, 5 specimens 
(gift). 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY (In- 
diana), Chicago. 

1 chart of oll refinery, 105 speci- 
products of m— 
Whiting, Indiana (gift). 

STEWART, H. D., Galesburg, Illinois. 

5 specimens invertebrate fossils— 

near Galesburg, Illinois (gilt). 
STOCKON, ALEX, Allegan, Michigan. 

l specimen conglomerate—Allegan, 
Michigan (gift). 

THOMAS, E. T., Wayne, West Vir- 
ginia. 


4 specimens casts of concretions— 
Tennessee (gift). 
TINSLEY, MRS. JAMES H., Chicago. 
lspecimen fluorite — Rosiclare, 
linois (gift). 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago. 
Articulated skeleton of Oreodon 
cilig; articulated skeleton of 
tpeinerales articulated skull and 
jaws of Poebrotherium—Nebraska 
(exchange). 
VONDRASEK, FRANK, Cicero, Ili- 
nois. 
6 specimens minerala—Arkansas 
(gift). 
WALEER, DR. JAMES W., Chicago. 
1 oo of fossil cephalopod— 
itby, England (gift). 
WANDT, CARL, Hazelcrest, Illinois. 
6 cn fossil plante—Mazon 
reek, Illinois (gift). 
WILLIAMS, MRS. 8. A., Chicago. 
2 sand-lime concretions—El Centro, 
California (gift). 
WINHOLTZ, JERRY E., Chicago. 
ls fossil mollusk—Dupage 
unty, Illinois (gift). 
WORK, MRS. JOSEPH W., Evanston, 
Illinois. 


45 specimens cut and ee gems, 
specimens quarts crystale— 
various localities (gift). 
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DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATU- 
RAL HISTORY, New York. 


@ birdskins—Ecuador (exchange). 
ASTOR, LORD, London, Engiand. 
stoat skin and akull— England 
gly: 4 1 ye skin and skull— 


BENNORTH, aie: Elgin, Ili- 
no. 


7 fishes—Elgin, Illinois (gift). 
BERBRICH, M., Chicago. 
1 salamander—Algonquin, Illinois 
(gift). 
aa hee CHARLES R., Here- 


3 camel erckets—Hiuachuca Moun- 
tains, Arizona ( 


BOOTH, 0. E., Des Moines, Iowa. 
1 moth—Des Moines, Iowa (ex- 
change}. 


BUREAU OF SCIENCE, Philippine 
Islands. 


60 snakes—Philippine Islands (gift). 


BURT, CHARLES E., New York. 
20 frogs, § lizards, 5 snakes—vaerious 
localities (exchange). 
CAMERON, DR. WILL J., Chicago. 
9 lizards—Namib Desert, south- 
west Africa (gift). 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCI- 
ENCES, Chicago. 
1 blue goose— Louisiana (gift). 


CLARK, E. W., Detroit, Michi 
5 Butler's garter snakes (gift). 


COCKERELL PROFESSOR T. D. 
A., Boulder, Colorado. 
1 eet scale-insects—Feernzs, Cen- 


Seis bap deo H. B., Chicago. 


ss ae (ot “1 cagamon 


Bricham, U 1 
necked ewan ee a 


(gift). 
CROOK, DR. R- L.. Yachow, Chins. 


lanake, 1 giant 
Yachow, China (gift). 


DICE, J. H., Chicago. 
1 small gecko (gift). 
as DR. ALFRED E., Chi- 


Fs frogs, 8 snakes snakes—Kartabo, British 
it) 369 named ter- 
mites— mostly [British Guiana 
(gift). 
ERWIN, RICHARD P., Boise, —_ 
2 scorpions, 2 poe’ oscorpions, 1 
spider, 5 toad gs— Idaho (gift). 
FALE, MARTIN, Chicago. 
1 penire rettlemake—Crane, Texas 


FARLEY, R. B., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
1 blue pons Se — all ae 
gan * 


FELGER, JESSE L., West Point, Mis- 
alasippi. 
Lhorn snake skin—Missiseippi 
(gift). 


FELLIPONE, FLORENTINO, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 
15 birdskins—Montevideo, Uruguay 
(gift). 
FIELD, HENRY, Chicago. 
16 mollusoe—Plymouth England 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Collected Cherrie 

(James impson— cave Asia- 
tie Expedition): 

20 shells—Chinese Turkestan. 


Collected by Colsee C. Faunthorpe 
Field Ex 


pedition to 
ea vdia): 
& season ses, ohn at: 


Cate by Ashley Hine (Field 

useum Arizona Expedition): 

323 rey 8 ie & commen aes 
British Columbia, Canada. 


Cola Ke mi Bo Theatre Roose- 
arrolt ous Roosevelt, C. Suydam 
Cutting, Harold Coolidge, Jr., 


and 
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Russell Hen Josselyn Van 
Tyne, Ralph P Herbert 
Stevens (William V. eelley~ 
Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern 
Asia for I Museum): cn 
mammal skins and skulls, 
soiree 453 reptiles and batrachi- 
ans, 438 fishes, 7,833 insects 
Yunnan and Szechwan, China 
Eyench i Indo-China, mes Philip- 
collected by Karl P. Schmidt, A. W. 
: Herre, ” Walter A. Weber and 
Frank C. Wonder (Crane F 
Expedition of Field a te 
mammal skins and skulls, 1 
birds, 2,008 reptiles and batrachi- 


"686 fishes, 928 insects, 368 
crustaceans, 132 mollusiks, 100 


831 


worms, 2 
Panama, 
Indies. 


by J. Eric Thom 
ond Mcahall meri Archaeologica 
Expedition to B 
4 mammal skins aan ae ‘ 
birds—Arenal, British Honduras. 


Collected by Bruce Thorne and George 
Coe Graves Il (Thorne-Graves 
Arctic Expedition of Field Muse- 
um): 

7 walrus, 6 caribou—Alaska. 


allected by Third Asiatic Expedition 
> pea eo i Museum of Natural 
History with Field Museum coop- 
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ected by Harold A. Ayfecresein oe 
im Coats, tC. J. Albrecht 
Carey, Jr. (Harold White John 
Coats Abyssinian Expedition of 
Field Museum): 

85 mammals, 73 birds, 22 reptiles 
and batrachians, 4 insects—Abys- 
sinia and Tanganyika Territory. 
it J. E. Williamson and L. 

- Pra (Field Museum-William- 
Undersea Expedition to the 
eh : 502 crabs, shells, 
fishes, 1 cra 

” corals 2 fot, fans—Bahamas, 


Purchases: 
4 giant frogs—Cameroon, Africa. 
1 Gila monster—Globe, Arizona. 
12 mammals— Bolivia. 


14 frogs, 126 lizards—St. Thomas 
and British Virgin Islands. 


4 peipaiie = Tanne West 

1 Hace aaa fulmar—Samoa, Cali- 

2 Ss Marta, Co- 
ombia. 


4 birds—Ecuador. 
45 mammal skins and skullsa—Ecusa- 
dor. 


6 rodents—Grafton, North Dakota. 


S least weasels—Grafton, North 
Dakota. 


44 birds—various foreign localities. 

1 ibis— Merida, Venezuela. 

6 fishes. 

1 dogfish. 

1 large cod. 

FRANZEN, A. J., Chicago. 

2 Brewer's blackbirds—Richmond, 
Wisconsin (gift); 25 bird lice— 
Michigan (gift). 

FRIESSER, JULIUS, Chicago. 

4 polar bears, 1 leopard—Alaska 
and Abyssinia toxshunanls 1 toad 
—Schreiber, Ontario (gift). 

GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY 
HOUSE, Chicago. 


6 fishes—Fort Myers, Florida (gift); 
1 salamander, 2 turtles—various 
localities (gift). 


GRANT, CLEVELAND P., Chicago. 

1 bald eagle—Michigan City, Indi- 
ana (gift). 

GRONEMANN, CARL F.,, Elgin, 


1 frog—Elgin, Illinois (gift). 
me Pe BROTHERS COM- 
Stellingen, Germany. 
fe Sea sap hea skeleton (gift). 
HIXON, G. C., Chicago. 

2 mammals—Lake Forest, Illinois 
(gift). 

JONSTO, MES. AGNES, Chicago. 

1 marsh hawk — Willow Springs, 
Illinois (gift); 1 Tennessee war- 
bler—Chicago (gift). 

EELLEY, J. M., Chicago. 

1 x sear salamander—Adams, New 

ork (gift). 
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KELLOGG, W. E., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


1 trumpeter swan, 3 greater snow 
ott) eggs—Augusta, Michigan 


KENDALL, DR. W. C., Freeport, 
Maine. 

19 tomeod—Casco Bay, Maine (gift). 

KENTUCKY GAME AND FISH 

COMMISSION, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

lspotted tinamou—Kentucky 
(gift). 


LAMB, E. WENDELL, Bunker Hill, 
Indiana. 


® water snakes—Bunker Hill, Indi- 
ana (gift). 
LETL, FRANK H., Chicago. 
92 small mammal skins and skulls, 
1 snake—lIllinois (gift). 
LEWY, DR. A. M., Chicago. 
1 bat, 4 lizards, 2 snakes, 1 frog— 
Tucson, Arizona (gift). 
LINDAHL, SETH, Chicago. 
5 gross shell vials (gift). 


LUNQUIST BROTHERS, Chicago. 
1 epider (gift). 
MEDCALF, FRANK, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 


mounted red squirrel—Suffolk, 
England (gift). 
MOONEY, JAMES, Deerfield, Illinois. 
11 salamanders, 1 snake—Deerfield, 
Lilinois (gift). 
MOSELEY, E. L., Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 
2 least weasels—Ohio (gift). 


MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE 
FOOLOGY, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

3 birds—Panama (exchan 1; 1 bird 
—(Cameroon, Africa (eaehange): 2 
eaecilians — Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, Africa (exchange). 

MUSSELMAN, T. E., Quincy, Illinois. 

1 albino mallard—Quincy, Illinois 
(gift). 
burg, Germany. 
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66 birds—South America, Europe, 
and Asia (exchange). 


NEUSIUS, WILLIAM, Yorkville, Ili- 
nois. 
1 albino crow — Yorkville, IMlinois 
(gift). 
PALMER, JESSE T., Bocas del Toro, 
Panama. 


1 lizard skin, 1 iguana — Panama 
(gift). 
PARRISH, LEE H., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
4 rhinoceros iguanas—Haiti (gift). 
PATTERI, ANTHONY, Chicago. 
1 belted kingfisher—Chicago (gift). 


PEET, FRED N., Chicago. 
3 a brook trout — Canada 


PETERSEN, MRS. LINA, Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi. 
2 hermit crabs—Horn Island, Mis- 
sizsippi (gi 
PORTER, F. M., Gladstone, Illinois. 
1 woodchuck — Gladstone, Tllinais 
(gift). 
PRAY, L. L., Homewood, Illinois. 
1 jumping mouse—Porter County, 
diana (gift). 
RAKLIOS, JOHN, Chicago. 
Lemall boa constrictor — Chicago 
(gift). 
RAWSON, FREDERICK H., Chicago. 
1 mounted trunkfizh (gift). 


REED, C. J., Maywood, Illinois. 
1 goldfinch—Nugard, Illinois (gift). 


RUSSELL, J. W., Chicago. 
1 ane aw duck—Ravinia, Illinois 


SCHMIDT, F. J. W., Stanley, Wis- 


consin. 

2 mammal skins and skulls—Clark 
County, Wisconsin (gift); 2 wood 
turtles — Waupaca, i 


SPLAYT, LOUIS J., Chicago. 
1 red-tailed hawk — Channon, 
Illinois (gift). 
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SPRAGUE, COLONELA. A., Chicago. 
goiceng paintings of birds 
a ee utes (in), 
slate 3 MISS ETHEL ELIZA- 
ETH, Zamboanga, Philippine 


1 cuecetiie — Zamboanga, Philip- 
pine Islands (gift). 


STUIVE, DERK, Momence, Illinois. 
1 snake—Momence, Illinois (gift). 


SVIHLA, A. and R. D., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


VACIN, : ce Chicago. 


1 — Lake, Wis- 


Te et Chicago. 
1 snake—Chicago (gift). 
WILLIAMSON, E. B., Bluffton, In- 
diana. 


106 dragon flies—North and South 
Americas (gift). 

WOLCOTT, A. B., Downers Grove, 
Illinois, 


lsmall rodent—Downers Grove, 
Illinois (gift). 
WOOD, D. D., Sandakan, British 
North Borneo. 
11 crocodile skulls, 5 snakes, 1 hair 
ball—British North Borneo (gift). 


WYATT, ALEX. K., Chicago. 
5 —e and Wisconsin 


RAYMOND DIVISION 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


From Division of Photography: 783 
slides for extension lectures; 34 
lectures; 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Made Division of Photogra 
oo ete aie a 2,217 see 


2,268 lantern 

ments, 8 Seanad inbele 

transparenci exhibits, 
per for expeditions: 949 nega- 
seein by B. a Dahlgren: 

negatives um speci- 


ee ates ot 


1,021 


Made Hi Field: 63 ti 
2 di et Sao pe ap Ng 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 

26 copies of lecture “A Tri 
Banana Land,” 184 slides ( Ths 
of 46 each) to illustrate same, 

slide cases, 1 motion picture 
holder (gift). 


Sentai ives, landse 
members of Harold 


Made by W. D. Hamb iors 
tives of nati ne 


Jan. 1930 


Made by Karl P. tag tee He 200 nega- 
tives of Panos aap and 
en on 


elius 
Pacific Expedition. 
Made by J. Eric Thom; on: 458 
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Made by Liewelyn Williams: 129 
arrives of mages and general 
views in Peru and Brazil. 


HANSEN, ERIE K., Chicago. 


‘negatives ant natives, landscapes, lenlarged print of Eskimos in 
seascapes views in house East Green- 
British Honduras. land nd (gift). 

LIBRARY 


LIST OF DONORS AND EXCHANGES 
(Accessions are by exchange, unless otherwise designated) 


FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


AFRICA: 
Geological sain Johannesburg. 
Sr tl a’ Beynte, Cairo. 
lic Works, Cairo. 
Natal bf “Af og Pietermaritzburg. 


Rhodesia Museum, Bulawayo. 
oye Es Society of South Africa, Cape 


Société ‘d'Histoire oe de 
l'Afrique du Nord, A! 
sae se de Genie a’ Alger, 


Socié ie Sciences Naturelles du 
Maroc, Rabat. 

South African Association for the 
hese of Sciences, Cape 


South African Department of Agri- 
cul Pretoria. 
South African Museum, Cape Town. 


ARGENTINA: 
Academia Nacional de Ciencias, 


rdova. ; : 
Instituto Geografico Argentina, 
Buenos Airea. 
Ministerio de Agricultura, Buenos 
Sociedad Argentina de Ciencias 
Naturales, Buenos Aires. 
Sociedad Ornitolégica del Plata, 
Buenos Aires. 


Sociedad Physis, Buenos Aires. 
i eer Beem de Tucuman, 


aaa: 
Australian Museum, Sydney. 
Botanic Gardens and Government 
Prenat: Sydney. 
Commonwealth of Australia, Mel- 


bourne. 
De t of Agriculture, Ade- 
faide. 


De ent of Agriculture, Queens- 


nd. 
Departm t of Agriculture, 
Department of of Agriculture, Wallies 


ton. 
Department of Agriculture of West- 
sds A rae a, Perth. 

partmen ‘Fisheries, : 
Npaamchom espe of Mines, be baw 
Lrpaginies of Mines, : 
t of Public ealth, Can- 


ea Naturalists’ age rare 
orestry Commission, cA pest } 
Ge and cite of New South 


Linnean Sb wk of New South 
Wales, Sydney. 
Melbourne Rpts £ Melbourne, 
Orrin ade SIE y Of SOUR Ae 
Public Ohana and Art 
side. 
Publie Library, Roem and Art 


Gallery. oa Melbourne. 

Socie of Guedes: Bris- 

Royal Society of South Australia, 
Adelaide. 


har Bye pili Hobart. 
Sees Weare ustralia, 


South Australian Museum, Adelaide. 
Technological Museum, Sydney. 


AUSTRIA: 
ASssons der Wissenschaften, 


Anthropos Administration, Vienna. 
Naturhistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
Universitit, Vienna. 

Verein der Freunde Asiatiacher 


Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft, 
Vienna. 
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BELGIUM: 
Académie Royale de Belgique, Brus- 
Me ee 


Direction d’ ture, Brussels, 
_— Botanique Léo Errera, Brus- 


Jardin’ ue de l’Etat, Brussels, 
— Royal d’Histoire de Belgique, 


russels. 
paren om Koyeus du Cinquentenaire, 


N aaredoc Phytopathologische 
i aaceasiokten) Vereenigen, 


BRAZIL: 
Biblioteca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
Instituto de Butantun, Sao Paulo. 
aug eal Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de 
Ministerio de Agricultura, Rio de 


Janeiro. 
Museo Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
Secretaria de 


bago Department of 
ho" ttm Port of Spain, Trini- 


CANADA: 
a of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
De it of Agriculture, V 
ci Co Ome 
Sincere Mine Otter, 
Periosat of Mines, Toronto, 
oot Sr of Oe Ottawa ty Geo- 


ag Ontario. 
of Ontario, 


Horticultural Societies, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

McGill University, Montreal, 

National Museum, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Nova Scotian Institute of Natural 
—— New Brunswick, Nova 

ea Museum, Toronto, On- 

Provincial Museum, Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

— a Institute, Toronto, 

Royal Soe Society of Canada, Ottawa, 

Université de Montreal, Montreal, 
Quebec. 


University of Toronto, T 
Ontario. wah 


CEYLON: 
Colombo ge a 
Depatanat ot ‘Agriculture, Co- 
CHILE: 
Revista de b Santiago. 
Sociedad N de Minerfa, San- 
tiago. 
CHINA: 
Fan ee Institute of Biology, 


CUBA: 
A Nacional de Artes y 
Letras, Havana. 
Universidad de Habana, Havana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Académie Tchéque des Sciences, 


P Medisininehes Verein fiir 
“Lotos,” Prague. Bohmen 
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DENMARK: 
Dansk Botanisk Forening, Copen- 


Geologisk Forening, Copen- 
Dans Naturhistorisk Forening, 
Dansk Ornithologisk Forening, 


iété Royale des Antiquaires du 
Nord, Copenhagen. 
Université, Copenhagen. 


ECUADOR: 
Academia Nacional de Historia, 


Biblioteca Nacional, Quito. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES: 
Federated Malay States Museums, 
Kuala Lumpur. 
Agricultural Society, Kuala 


Misiatic Society, Malayan 
ranch, Singapore. 


FIJI ISLANDS: 3 
Department of AT ucory snd Bth- 
Fijian Society, Suva. 

FINLAND: 
Societas pro Fauna et Flora Fennica, 


Helsingfors. 
Suomen Museo, Helsingfors. 


FRANCE: 
Académie des Sciences, Paris. 
Ecole d’ Anthropologie, Paris. 


usée Guimet, 

Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle, Looms. 

Muséum National d'Histoire Natu- 
relle, Paris. 

Nature, Paris. 

Société Botanique de France, Paris. 

Société Dauphinoise d’Ethnologie et 
d’ Anthropologie, renoble. 

Société d'Histoire Naturelle 

‘Ardennes, ennes. 

Société d'Histoire Naturelle, 
Toulouse. 

Société de Géographie, Paris. 

Société des Américanistes, Paris. 

Société Linnéenne, Bordeaux. _ 

Société Nationale d’Acclimatation 
de France, Paris. 

Société d’Agriculture, Sciences et 


Arts, An 
Société Na d’Horticulture de 
France, Paris. 
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Société Sclentisqos du Bourbonnais 
et du Centre de France, Moulins. 


GERMANY: 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Ber- 


lin. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, Hei- 
delberg. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


burg, Berlin. 
Deutsche Dendrologische Gesell- 
schaft, natn 5 
Deutsche Entom ogische Gesell- 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Urgesch- 
ichte, Berlin. 
Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesell- 


schaft, Leipzig. 
Deutscher Seefischerei Verein, Ber- 


lin. 
Destaches Emtomologioches Tata’: 
Frankfurter Gesellschaft far An- 


ogie, Ethnologie und Ur- 
chte, Frankfort on the 


ain. 
ag ease Gesellschaft, Ham- 
Georg-August-Universititt, Gottin- 
Gebilechaft fir Erdkunde, Berlin. 
Gesellschaft fir Erdkunde, i ‘ 
on burgische Universitit, 
urg. . 
i Verein fir Schwaben 
M ~ ata Bese nts M 
ineralogisch-Geologisches Mu~- 
Museum fiir Tierkunde und Vilker- 
kunde, Dresden 


Museum fir Volkerkunde, Berlin. 
Museum fir Vilkerkunde, Ham- 


burg. 
oe grea Gesellschaft, Gér- 


Naturforschende Gesellschaft, 


Nuremburg. 

Natur i Verein der Preus- 
sischen Rheinlande und West- 
falens, Bonn. 


Naturhistorischer Verein fiir Natur- 
kunde, Wiesbaden, 

Pacarmapnenacharstichet Verein, 

Omnitholog rische Gesellschaft in Bay- 


unich, 
Suchsische Akademie der Wissan- 

echaft, Leipzig. 
Sanckesbersnohe Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft, Frankfort on the 


Main. 
Cs Seiad Botanischer Verein, 
Universitits Bibliothek, Heidelberg. 
Universitiits Bibliothek, Marburg. 
Universitats Bibliothek, Munich. 
Universitiits Bibliothek, Tubingen. 
Verein fir Vaterliindische Natur- 
kunde, Wiirttemberg. 
Verein fir Volkskunde, Berlin. 
Zoologisches Museum, Berlin. 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 2 
olean Museum, Oxford. 

seen Natural History Society, 


Natural nisgyen and 
Philosophical Society, Birming- 


ighton and Hove Natural H 
and Philosophical Society, 


ton. 
Bristol Museum, Bristol. 
British Library of Political Science, 
ttc nee 
British M 
SL gall Museum (Natural History), 


cnet Philosophical Society, 
ambridge University, spied Peseagiy im al 


sf nda 
Gachogtaal Society, Liverpool, 
Gocaical Su joan of England and 
Geologie! Survey of Scotland, Edin- 


Gesneiwe Association, London, 

Hull Museum, Hull. 

Japan Society of London. 

Lancashire Sea Fisheries Laboratory, 

Liverpool. 

Leicester Museum, Art G: and 
, Leicester. vail a 

Linnean Society, London. 

<a Biological Society, Liver- 
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= tio Public Museum, 


Liverpoo 

London School of Economics and 
Political Science, London. 

ee ewig A and Philo 
Sop. Society chester. 

Manchester Museum, Lanchaatse, 

Mange pwmien Association, Ply- 


National! Indian Association, London. 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiif. 
Oriental Ceramic Society, London 


(gift). 
Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


on. 
Royal Asiatie of Great Brit- 
ain and Tenet teas 
c Gardens, Kew, 
Royal Colonial Institute, London. 
sepa gettin seey: oan 
o , Lon 
Royal Lan 


Royal Society of — London, 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
School of Oriental Stadice London, 
eit London il oe and 
Speleological orbit oA oa 
ae itora and Al Museum, 

Albert Museum, 


Wallerpe Research Laboratories, 
Zoological Society, London. 


GUATEMALA: 


ee ee 
Guatemala City 


HUNGARY: 


Magyar Természettudomanyi 
arsulat, Budapest. 


aro National e Hongrois, Buds- 


nepal aman | Forests, Budapest 


INDIA: 


Anthropological Society, B 
Archaeological Department, Hydeta- 


Arehaeclogical Survey, Allahabad. 
ical Survey, Burma, Ran- 


Arehacloic Survey, 
¢ Society of Ben, 

tna. : 
Botanical Survey, Calcutta. 


Department of Agriculture Bombay. 
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Department of Agriculture, Madras. 
Devartiient of Agicul CNety 
o ture, 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgi- 
eal Society of India, Calcutta. 
Geological Survey, Calcutta. 
Government Cinchona Plantations, 
Calcutta. 
Government C4 India, Calcutta. 
t 


Government Museum, Madras. 

Indian Botanical Society, Calcutta. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

ea Sas? Geological Institute of 
Caleutta. 

Prince of Wales Museum of West 

India, Bombay 
ab ilar y Candin: Calcutta. 
pata of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

Survey of India, Calcutta. 


IRELAND: 


Belfast Natural and Philo- 
sophical Society, 1 
National Museum, Dublin. 
es beach Irish Academy, Dublin. 
University of Dublin, Dublin. 


ITALY: 
Istituto di Biologia Marina del 


Tirreno, Siena. 
Museo Civico di Storia Naturale, 
Genoa. 


R. Onto ; Botanico Giardino Coloni- 
it Palermo. 
R. Scuola Superiore di Agricultura, 


a dei Naturalisti, Na 
dist, Nevo. 


Societa di Sclenae N a ed Econ- 
omiche, Floren 

Societh Italiana de Scienze Natural, 

gocete Reale dei leech Hae 

Societé Toscana di Naturali 
Pisa. 

JAPAN: 
Anthropological Society of Tokio. 
Department of Agriculture of For- 


tsche Gesellschaft fir Natur- 
und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, 


Tokyo. 
Government Research Institute, 
lear Ae pedegry 


Tokyo. 
eel Geological ocialy, Tokyo. 
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, Tokyo. 


‘useums, 


Imperial Geological Surve 
Im tae Household 


ireperial University, aha 

Imperial University ollege of 
Agriculture, Kyoto. 

Museum Work Promotion Associa- 
tion, Tokyo. 

Ornithological Society, Tokyo. 

Tohoku Imperial Uatversiey esa 

Tokyo Botanical Society, T 


JAVA: 
Bataviassch Genootschap van Kun- 
sten en Wetenschappen, Batavia. 
Department of Agriculture, Buiten- 


Encyclopsedisch Bureau, Welte 


Jardin ie Boxanlgue, Weltevreden. 
K. Natuur 


kun Vi in 
Nederlandsch-Indie, - Fo 
vreden. 


MEXICO: 
tan Geologico de Mexico, 


Secretaria de_Arqueclogia, Historia 


y Etnografia, Mexi 
sia? wir bol de ip ascatian Publica, 


Sociedad Hin ee “Antonio 
Alzate,” 


ya de docs y Estadistica, 

exico 

Forestal de Mexico, Mexico. 

Sociedad Geologica Mexicana, 
Mexico. 


NETHERLANDS: 
Hollandsche Maatschappij der Wet- 


erdam. 
K. Instituut voor de bbe epee Be 
Volkenkunde van 
Indie, The Pheri 
K. Nederiandsch Aardrijkundig 
Genootschap, Amste 
Landbouwhoogerschool, Wagen- 


Leiden. 

Museum voor Land-en Volkenkunde 
en Maritiem Museum “Prinz 
Hendrik,” Rotterdam. 

Nedesenceh Vogelkundigen Club, 


Rijs Et ae anographis ch Museum, 
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Rijks Geologisch-Mineralogisches 
ly Leiden. 
Rijks Herbarium, Leiden. 


NEW ZEALAND: 
Auekland Institute and Museum, 


Wellington. 
Canterbury Museum. Christchurch. 
Cawthron Institute, Nelson. 


Department of Aeeinivare, Wel- 


Art, Wellington. 
New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 


NORWAY: 


Bergen Museum, Bergen. 

Ethnographical “Museum of alo. 

Norsk Geologisk Forening, Oslo. 
Tromso Museum, Tromso. 


Joologwee Museum, Oslo. 


PALESTINE: 
Institute of Agriculture and Natural 


, Tel-Aviv. 

Palestine ‘Oriental Society, Jeru- 

salem. 
PANAMA: 

Gorgas Memorial Institute for Trop- 

ical Medicine, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: 

Sociedad Cientifica, Asuncion. 
PERU: 

Universidad, Cuzco. 
POLAND: 

ge sti Pe imc des Sciences et 


sense Fc Sngnta Historiae Naturali, 


Sones B Botenique de Pologne, War- 
Baw. 
PORTUGAL: 
Universidade de Coimbra, Museu 
Zoologico, Coimbra. 
Universidade de Lisboa, Lisbon. 
ROUMANIA: 
Université de Jassy, Jassy. 


SPAIN: 
Institucié Catalana d'Historia Nat- 
ural, Barcelona. 
Junta para Amplicacién de Estudioca 
e Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Madrid. 


Musei de Ciencias Naturales, 
Madrid. 
R. Accademia de Ciencias, 


Sociedad Espanola de Antro sie Ce 
Sockeded Bavonale de Historia Nat- 
Espanola de Historia Nat- 
ural, Madrid. 

SWEDEN: 
Géologiska Institutet, Stockholm. 
Gtteborgs Museum, Géteborg. 
K. Biblioteket, Stockholm. 
K. Svenska Vetenskapsakademien, 


o 
K. Vetenskaps-och Vitterhets- 
Samhall 


e, Goteborg. 
K. Vitterhets-, Historieoch Antik- 
vitetsnkademien, Stockholm. 


Lunds Universitet, Lund. 
Riksmuseets Etnografiska Avedeln- 
ing, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND: 
Botanisches Museum, Ziirich. 
Conservatoire et Jardin Botaniques, 
Geneva. 


Naturforschende Gese Basel. 
Naturforschende Gesellschaft, 
Ztrich 


Naturhistorisches Museum, Basel. 

Schweizerische Entomologische 
Gesellschaft, 

Société Botanique, Geneva. 

Société de Physique et d'Histoire 
Naturelle, Geneva. 

Société Neuchateloise de Géographie, 
Neuchatel. 


UNION OF SE at SOVIET 
REPUBLI 


Académie des pee Leningrad. 
Botanical Garden, Leningrad. 
Latvijos Universitales were 
yi Sie a 
po Lenin 
Musée Cationlaue de e 
Pierre le Grand, tain © 
Russian pig sr Jou , Moscow 
Société Amis des Sciences Nat Nat- 
urales, d ‘Anthropologie et 
d'Ethnographie, Moscow, 
Société Guralienne d'Amis des 
Sciences Naturelles, terin- 
Université de | Asie 
Sebg Centrale, Tash- 


University of Moscow, 
Zool cal Museum, Moscow. 
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URUGUAY: 
Museo de Historia Natural, Monte- 
video. 


VENEZUELA: 
Cultura Venezolana, Caracas. 


DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


ALABAMA: HAWAII: 

Geological Survey, University. Academy of Science, Honolulu. 
ARIZONA: a Experiment Station, 

_ 7 : s OTOL i. 

Arizona Museum, Phoenix. Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, 
CALIFORNIA: Honolulu. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Berkeley. 
Balboa Park Museum, San Diego. 


= Historical Society, Hono- 

u. 

Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, 
Honolulu. 


California Academy of Sciences, San ) E 

Francisco. University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
Cooper Graltholericet Club, Holly- IDAHO: 

Los Angeles Museum, Los Angeles. Inspector of Mines, Butte. 


Natural History Museum, San Diego. University of Idaho, Moscow. 
Scripps Institution of Biological 
Research, 


Southern California Academy of Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Sciences, Urbana. 

Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. Art Institute of Chicago. 

Stanford University, Palo Alto. Avicultural Society of America, 
State Mining Bureau, Sacramento. i 


Chicago. 
Board of Education, Chicago. 


University California, Berkeley. 

University of Southern California, Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
Speen Chicago Public Library, Chi 
COLORADO: hicago Public Library, Chicago. — 
Agricultural. Experiment Station, Divine at Naki Me 

Fort Collins. Forestry Service, Urbana. 


Bureau of Mines, Denver. . 

Buren Mine Det prin, See ocr Guess 
Colorado Scientific Society, Denver. Inland Printer, Chicago (gift). 
State Agricultural College, Fort Col- Tzaak Walton League Ameri 


lins. oa Chicago (gift). 
or aeons and Natural History John Crerar Library, Chi 
Ys wer. Loyola University, Chicago. 
CONNECTICUT: poh Avborstein, 180. 
‘cultural Experiment Stati ewberry L , Chicago 
as mavens. reas Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Open Court Publishing pany, 


Sciences, New Haven. 


Chicago. 
Hartford Public Library, Hartford. State Board of Agriculture, Spring- 


Osborn Botani bora field. 

1 a eal Laboratory NO State Geological Survey, Springfield. 
State Geological and Natural His- State Historical ese Springfield. 
tory Survey, | ord. State Water Survey, rbana. 

Yale University, New Haven. Mpa - Loe 
DELAWARE: i si 

Agricultural Experiment Station, INDIANA: 

Wilmington. Academy of Sciences, Indianapolis. 
FLORIDA: Agricaiters! Experiment Station, 
ana 

State Geological Survey, Tallahassee. indiana D ak at bie 
GEORGIA: tion, In Ga 

Geological Survey, Atlanta. Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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John Herron Art Institute, Indian- 
a : 
ue University, Lafayette. 
Ketrecsty of Notre Dame, Notre 


IOWA: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
ene a beg phere ats i 


ment, D 
sone | Academy of Science, Des 


Sone Geological Survey, ire 
Jagr es Horticultural Society, 
sah State College of Agriculture, 


(PS. 
University of lowa, Iowa City. 


KANSAS: 


Academy of Science, Topeka. 
State Foard of Agriculture, Lawrence. 
University of Kanga, Lawrence, 


KENTUCKY: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
“pi perimen on 
carerigad Geological Survey, Frank- 
‘ort. 


LOUISLANA: 
tue of Conservation, Baton 
Tulane niversity, New Orleans. 
MAINE: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Orono. 


MARYLAND: 


Academy eh ate gow ecm 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, 
hie ; popes University, Ealti- 


Mary ryiand Institute, Baltimore. 
Maryland State Board of Forestry, 
timore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston. 
American Antiquarian Society, 
Boston Public Library, Boston, 
c Library, 
a University, Worcester. 


, Salem. 
penta College, Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Cambridge, 


Harvard University, ay Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica 


useum of Fine Boston. 
New Bedford Public Library, New 
Bedford. 


chee Institute, Salem. 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 
Salem Public Library, Salem. 
Springfield City [ibeary Associa- 
Stacia & ole 


MICHIGAN: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Agricultural College. 

Detroit Institute of Art, Detroit. 

we ene Publie Library, Grand 


Michig n lets Lib Lansing. 
chigan 8 of Liteaer'€ Commission, 


Lansing. 
Edward K. Warren Foundation, 
Three Oaks, 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
MINNESOTA: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University Farm. 


ag ne ua Institute of Arts, 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI: 
Agricultural Ex malseral Gene Station, 


opt Pl Plant Bo Board, Agricul- 


MISSOURI: 
Agricultural Experim 
Columba periment Station, 


u of Geology and 
City Art Masente, St, Lone’ 


Missouri Botanic Garden, St. Louis. 
Missouri Historical eal Society, Colum- 


bia. 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, 


University of M 
Mie ei issouri, School of 


Washington University, St. Louis, 
NEBRASKA: 
State University, Lincoln. 


NEVADA: 
Nevada Universit : 
Experimen 2 


ricultural 
it Station, 


arson City. 
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NEW JERSEY: nee ye Company, New 
- r= 7 5 OT! 4 _ 

Bereniee Experiment Station, Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 


Newark Museums Association, 
Newark. — 
Princeton University, Princeton. 
NEW MEXICO: 
pereaisnes! Experiment Station, 


Santa Fe. 
Historical Society, Santa Fe. 
New Mexico Museum, Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Geneva. 
American Academy of Rome, New 
York. 3 ; 
American Geographical Society, 
New York. : 
American Museum of Natural His- 

tory, New York. 
American Polish Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York {eift). ; 
Qeeanographie Collection, 


ier oe 

ew 1 or : . 
Broo rede Cando: Brooklyn. 
Broo Institute of Arts and 


ig we Faget of Natural Sciences, 


O.. 
Columbia University, New York. 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Garden Club of America, New York 


(gift). | 
go) Society, New York 


t). 
J Society, New York. 
ietro ian Stale of Art, New 


Yo 

Municipal Museum, Rochester. 

Museum of the American Indian, 
New York. ? 

New York Academy of Sciences, 
New York. 

New York Botanical Garden, New 


York. : 
New York Historical Society, New 


York. 
New York State Library, A! ; 
New York University, New York. 
Plastic Publications, New York 


Fei reins, New York. 

Public Library, New York. 

ee. Foundation, New York 

State College of Forestry, Syracuse. 

State Museum, Albany. 

Staten Island Institution of Arts 
and Sciences, New York. 


New York . 
United Fruit Company, New York 


(gift). 
University of the State of New York, 


Vanderbilt Marine Museum, New 
York (gift). 


Vassar College, P pbeepeie 
Zoological Sacloty, New fork. 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
Duke University, Durham. 
Elisha Mitschell Scientific Society, 
Chapel Hill. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
State Historical Society, Bismarck. 
University of North Dakota, Uni- 
werity. 
OHIO: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 
Cincinnati Museums Association, 
Cincinnati. 
ee Museum of Art, Cleve- 
Cleveland Museum of Natural His- 
ry, Cleveland. 
cee Public Library, Cleve- 
Denison University, Granville. 
Oberlin College, O 
Ohio Academy of Science, Columbus. 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society, C bus. 
Ohio State Museum, Columbus. 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 
Wilson Ornithological Club, Oberlin. 
OKLAHOMA: 
Oklahoma Academy of Sciences, 


Norman. 
Oklshoma Geological Survey, Nor- 
man. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
OREGON: 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 


Apter Smal Experiment Station 
cu “ 
Harrisburg. 
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American st ppt lias Society, 

Aakigaatee: pean of America, 
Philadel 

Bureau of roared 


logical Su: rbrg. 
rvey, . 

Pare Institute, Pittsb 

Carnegie sop gr Pittsburgh. 

Deparsment of Agriculture, Harris- 


Department of Forests and Waters, 


Pers" of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh. 
Erie Public Museum, Erie. 


ool 
via Encuntrial Art Art, a iulnoelehie. 
lad ce 


nea ra th ie Mu- 

Ww natalie of Science, 
Philadelphia, 

Wistar Institute of “Fiabe and 
Biology, Philadelphia 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
Bureau of Education, Manila. 
Bureau of Science, Manila. 
On tee cr a ee and 
Manila. 
Department of Tatars. Manila. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
Roger Williams Park Museum, Provi- 
dence, 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
State School of Mines, Rapid City. 
TENNESSEE: 
Agricultural Experiment 
Nashville. 
TEXAS: 
Agricultural Experiment 
Baylor Gniversite, W. 
ni aco. 
Scientific Society, San Antonio. 
University of Texas, Austin. 
UTAH: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
VERMONT: 
Sei seer Experiment Station, 


Station, 


Station, 


Geological Survey, Burlington. 
VIRGINIA: 


State ae es 
University of Vireo Cnatibbed: 


WASHINGTON (State of): 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Seattle. 
Mountaineer Club, Seattle. 
Pacific Sirseintorr ds Bird and Mammal 


ftie. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: 
American Association for the Ad- 
Vancement of Science, 
American Association of Museums, 
ican Mining Congress. 
Archaeological Institute of America. 
Cae Institution of Washington 


Library of Congress. 

National Academy of Science. 
National Parks Bulletin. 
National Research Council. 
Pan-American Union. 

Science Service. 

nities Institution. 


Plant Research Foundation. 
Unie States Government. 
United States National Museum. 


WEST VIRGINIA: 


Academy of Science, crt nh 
Geological , Morgan 
State Department a hat Reverting 


West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 


WISCONSIN: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Beloit College, Beloit, 

Museum, Beloit. 
Public Museum of Milwaukee, 
snipe ) Horticultural Society, Madi- 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Wisconsin Academ of Arts, Scien 
and Letters, Madison. ey 


ae Archaeological Society, 


WYOMING: 
Wyoming University, Laramie. 
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INDIVIDUALS 
(Acceasions are by gift unless otherwize designated) 


Aldrich, J. M., Washington, D.C. 
Allen, T. George, Chicago. 
Ames, pals, Cambridge, Massachu- 


Baker, Frank C., Urbana, Illinois. 

Barnes, R. R. Magoon, Lacon, Illinois. 

Bassler, RS R. 8., Washington, D.C. 

Beaux, Oscar de, Geneva, Switzerland 
(exchange). 


ett, Neville, London, England. 
Birkel, i Emil Stavanger, Norway (ex- 


change}. 
Blake, Ss. F. Washington, D.C, (ex- 
change). 
Boas, Franz, New York (exchange). 
Boerschmann, Ernst. 
Hokor, Michael, Chicago. 
orden done Chicago. 
Nichols, Cambridge, Muasse- 
agh sore 


Braschi Silvio, Aa a Venezuela. 
ag yp oe Charles E., Madison, Wiscon- 


). 
Buscaloni, Pre Sica. Italy (ex- 
change). 


comee nas A., Boulder, Colorado 
Connnat Ricardo L., Bogoté, Colombia 


exchange). 
oux Harold J., Agate, Colorado. 
Coolidge, Harold J., Jr., Cambridge, 


Massachuset 
Crane, Cornelius av, Chicago. 


Dickey, Donald R., Pasadena, Cali- 
5 fornia GAs Chi 

pat icago. 

o _ C 
Pe ertkange). 


Emerson, Alfred E., Chicago. 
Farley, M. F., Foochow, China (ex- 


Farwell, Oliver A., Detroit, Michigan. 
Field, Henry, Chicago. 


, Chicago. 
Frankfort, * London, England. 


Friedlander und Sohn, Berlin, Germany. 
Francis P., 


one Chicago. 


G. F., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Giadwis, Gasrold S., Pasadena, Cali- 


Ciaran ©: W. K., Lund, Sweden. 


ee Ernst, Berlin, Germany (ex- 

rote =, Guillerme,; Montevideo, Uru- 

Hicken' C. M., Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(exchange). 

Hinsdats, Wilfert D., Ann Arbor, 
Mi Dh ae 3 

Hobbs, iam H., Ann Arbor, Michi- 
bs, Carl L., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(exchange). 
Hungerford, H. B., Lawrence, Kaneas. 


Jijon y Camaanano, J., Quito, Ecuador. 
Fitlees, Willard R., Frankfort, Ken- 


Jones, David T., Marietta, Ohio. 


Judd, Neil M., Washington, D.C 
change). 


- (ex 
Kellogg, John P., Chicago. 
Kenyon, A. 8. 
Ringhien, ee R., Bena Australia. 


Krenner, J pest, Hungary. 
Kukenthal, “Willy C Coburg, Germany. 


Lahille, F., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Landis, D. ‘H., Windom, England. 
Langdon, Stephen, Oxford, England. 
Laufer, ee Chicago. 

Lewis, A. B., Chicago 

Love, Charles A., ara Illinois. 


Meek, Alexander, Durham, England. 
Mertens, Robert, Frankfort on the 


Main, Germ pon oe 
Mexia, Ynes, Ber ey, California. 
Meylan, 0., Geneva, Switzerland. 
Moorehead, arren, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts Cacharel: 
Morrison, J. P. E., Madison, Wisconsin, 


Miller, Lorenz, Munich, Germany (ex- 
change}. 


Nichols, H. W., Chicago. 
Oliveira, Euzebio Paulo de, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


Osgood, Wilfred H., Chicago. 
Outes, Felix F., Buenos Aires, Argen- 


Penrose, R. A. F., Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (ex 


Peters, James L., er Masza- 
chusetts (ex exchange). 
Peterson, 0. A., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


vania exchange ). 
Se , Caracas, Venezuela (ex- 
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Pollock, James B., Ann Arbor, Michi- 


Pospisil, Frantisek, Briinn, Austria. 
Prater, 5, H., Bombay, India. 
Sele Nas a ae alae 


Prout, A. E., London, England. 
Putnam, Edward R., Davenport, lowa. 


Riggs, Elmer 5., Chicago. 

Rivet, Paul, Paris, France (exchange). 

Roberts, George, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Roddy, H. Justin, Lancaster, England. 

Roth, E., burg, Sweden 
(exchange). 

Rusconi, Carlos, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

St. John, Harold, Seattle, Washington. 

priest a Zurich, Switzerland (ex- 

Sehlaginaen, x Zurich, Switzer- 


Schmidt, Karl P., Chicago. 
Schuller, Rudolph, San José, Costa Rica. 
, Giuseppe, Rome, Italy (ex- 


Lode nee) B. ers 
Simms, Stephen C., 


Stal 


, Forest H., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Stand 
Stran 


a cate C., Chicago. 
rik, St. Riga, U.8S. SR 
Sushkin, ey ede ay Detroit, 
Talbot, G 
Thalbitzer, W., Co 


Thelen, Rolf, Madison, consin. 
pson, J. Eri e, Chicag 


Told. W. E. Ch Pittsbu: h, Penn- 
sylvania - Clyde, Pi = 


Voborsky, Josef K., Chicago. 

bi rap ota Fy Scarborough, Eng- 

— Elba E., East Lansing, Michi- 

Weeks, A. G., ZIr., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

bedeer oo Re ey Philadelphia, Penn- 

Wood FE F E., Chicago. 

Zimanyi, Karl, Budapest, Hungary (ex- 
Chenery: 

Zimmer, John T., Chicago. 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 





STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Wi.uam H. HINRICHSEN, Secrelary of State 


To ALL TO WHom THESE PRESENTS SHALL Come, GREETING: 

Whereas, a Certificate duly signed and acknowledged having been filed in the 
office of the spr gtege of State, on the 16th day of September, A.D. 1893, for the 
organization of the OLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF C CAGO, under and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of “An Act Concerning rations,” approved 
April 18, 1872, and in force July 1, 1872, and all acts amendatory charant: a copy 
of which certificate is hereto attach 

Now, therefore, I, William H. Hinrichsen, Secretary of State of the State of 
Illinois, by virtue of the powers and duties vested in me by law, do hereby certify 
that the said COLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF CHICAGO is a legally organized 
Corporation under the laws of this State. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereto set my hand and cause to be affixed the 
Great Seal of State. Done at the City of Springfield, this 16th day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, and of the 
Independence of the United States the one hundred and eighteenth. 


W. H. HINRICHSEN, 
[Seat] Seeretary of State. 


TO HON. WILLIAM H. HINRICHSEN, 


SECRETARY OF STATE: 
Sim: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, propose to form a cor- 
poration under an act of the General Assembly of the State of Illinois, entitled 
‘An Act Concerning orations,”” approved April 18, 1872, and all acta 
amendatory thereof; and that for the purposes of such organization we hereby 
state as follows, to-wit: 

1. The name of such corporation is the “COLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF 
CHICAGO." 

@. The object for which it is formed is for the accumulation and dis- 
semination of knowledge, and the preservation and exhibition of objects illus- 
trating Art, Archaeology, Science and History. 

9 The management of the aforesaid museum shall be vested in a Board of 
Firreen (15) TRUSTEES, five of whom are to be elected every year. 

4. The following named persons are hereby selected as the Trustees for the 
first of its corporate existence: 

ward E. Ayer, Charles B, Farwell, George E. aes, eet R. Davis, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Daniel H. Burnham, John A. Roche, M. C, Bullock, 
Emil G. Hirsch, James W. Ellsworth, Allison V. Armour, O. F. Aldis, Edwin 
Walker, John C. Black and Frank W. Gunzaulus. 

5. The location of the Museum is in the City of Chicago, County of Cook, 
and State of Illinois. 

(Signed) 


George E. Adams, C. B. Farwell, Sidney C. Eastman, F. W. Putnam, Robert 


F 
McCurdy, Andrew Peterson, L. J. Gage, Charles L, Hutchinson, 1 


———————— = t—‘—z_ 
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Buckingham, Andrew MeNally, Edward FE. Ayer, John M. Clark, Herman H. 
Kohlsaat, George Schneider, Henry H. Getiy, William R. Harper, Franklin H. 
Head, E. G. Keith J. Irving Fearee, Aza F. Hatch, Henry Wade |] 
Thomas B. Bryan, L. Z. Leiter, A. C. Bartlett, A. A. Sprague A.C. Mel 
James W. Se Geo. F. Bissell, John R. Walsh, Chas. Fitzsimmons, John 
] e, E. B. MeCagg, Owen F, Aldis, Ferdinand W. Peck, James H. Dale, 
Joseph Stockton, Edward B. Butler, John McConnell, R. A. Waller, H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor, A. Crawford, Wm. Sooy Smith, P. S. Peterson, John C. 
Black, Ino, Mitchell, C. F. Gunther, George R. Davis, Stephen A. Forbes, 
Robert W. Patterson, Jr., M. C. Bullock, Edwin Walker, George M. Pullman, 
Martin A. Ryerson, Hunting or oe gee ae E, Hale, Wm Willies 
- #YETSOR, Huntington W. Jackson, N. B. Orman i 
Melville E. Stone, Bryan Lathrop, Eliphalet W. Blatchford, Philip D, Armour. 


STATE oF ILLINOIS 
Cook County 

I, G. R. MircHen, a Notary Pustic in and for said County, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing petitioners personally appeared ore me 
acknowledged severally that they signed the foregoing petition as their free and 
voluntary act for the uses and purposes therein set forth. 

Given under my hand and notarial seal this 14th day of September, 1893, 

G. R. MITCHELL, 

[Sean] Notaky Pusiic, Coox County, Int. 





CHANGE OF NAME 


Pursuant to a resolution passed at a meeting of the corporate mem 
the 25th day of June, 1894, the name of the COLUMBIAN MUSECi — 
changed to FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. A certificate to this effect was 
filed June 26, 1894, in the office of the Secretary of State for Illinois, 


——————_—_—_—_—— 
CHANGE OF NAME 
Pursuant to a resolution passed at a meetin of t 
the 8th day of November, 1905, the name of _ PT oD Goren bel 
MUSEUM was changed to FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


A certificate to this effect was filed Novemhe 10, 1905, a off 
Secretary of State for Illinois, r 10, 1905, in the office of the 


SS 
CHANGE IN ARTICLE 3 
Pursuant to a resolution at a meeting of the 
10th day of May, 1920, the management af FIELD } USEUM OF Narain 
HISTORY shall be invested in a Board of TWENTY-ONE (21) TRUSTEES, wh 
ehall be elected in such manner and for such time and term of office as hed . 


be provided for by the By-Laws. A certificate + t 
1920, in the office of the Secretary of State for [lines ""* W88 filed May 21, 
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AMENDED BY-LAWS 





JANUARY 19h0 





ARTICLE I 
MEMBERS 


Section 1. Members shall be of eleven classes, Corporate Members, Hon- 
orary Members, Patrons, Benefactors, Fellows, Life Members, Non-Resident 
Life Members, Associate Members, Non-Resident Associate Life Members, 
Sustaining Members, and Annual Members. 

Section 2. The Corporate Members shall consist of the ns named in 
the articles of incorporation, and of such other persons as shall be chosen from 
time to time by the Board of Trustees at any of its meetings, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee; provided, that such person named in 
the articles of incorporation shall, within ninety days from the adoption of these 
By-Laws, and persons hereafter chosen as Corporate Members shall, within 
nin days of their election, pay into the treasury the sum of Twenty Dollars 
$20.00) or more. Corporate Members becoming Life Members, Patrons or 
Honorary Members shall be exempt from dues. Annual meetings of said 
Corporate Members shall be held at the same place and on the same day that the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees is held. 

Section 3. Honorary Members shall be chosen by the Board from among 
persons who have rendered eminent service to science, and only upon unanimous 
nomination of the Executive Committee. They shall be exempt from all dues, 


Secrion 4. Patrons shall be chosen by the Board upon recommendation of 
the Executive Committee from among persons who have rendered eminent ser- 
vice to the Museum. They shall be exempt from all dues, and, by virtue of their 
election as Patrons, shall also be Corporate Members. 

Secrion 6. Any person contributing or devising the sum of One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars ($100,000.00) in cash, or securities, or property to the funds 
of the Museum, may be elected a Benefactor of the Museum. 

Section 6 Any person contributing the sum of Five Thousand Dollars 
($5,000.00) in cash or securities to the funds of the Museum, may be elected 
a Fellow of the Museum, who after being so elected shall have the right in 
perpetuity to appoint the successor in said Fellowship. 

SecTION 7. Any person paying into the treasury the sum of Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500.00), at any one time, shall, upon the unanimous vote of the Board 
become a Life Member, Life Members shall be exempt from all dues, and shall 
enjoy all the privileges and courtesies of the Museum that are accorded to mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. Any person residing fifty miles or more from 
the city of Chicago, paying into the treasury the sum of One Hundred Dollars 
($100.00) at any one time, shall, upon the unanimous vote of the Board, become 
a Non-Resident Life Member. Non-Resident Life Members shall be exempt 
from all dues, and shall enjoy all the Aha and courtesies of the Museum 
that are accorded to members of the Board of Trustees. 

Section 8 Any person paying into the treasury of the Museum the sum 
of One Hundred Dollars ($100.00), at any one time, shall, upon the unanimous 
vote of the Board, become an Associate Member. Associate Members shall be 
entitled to: tickets admitting member and members of family, including non- 
resident home guests; all publications of the Museum, if so desired; rese 
seats for all lectures and entertainments under the auspices of the Museum, 
vided reservation is requested in advance; and admission of holder of member- 
ship and accompanying party to all special exhibits and Museum functions day 
or evening. Any person residing fifty miles or more from the city of Chicago, 
paying into the treasury the sum of Fifty Dollars ($50.00) at any one time, shall, 
upon the unanimous vote of the Board, become a Non-Resident Associate Life 
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Member. Non-Resident Associate Life Members shall be ny’, AS all i 
and shall oniez oh the privileges and courtesies of the Museum are 
to Associate Members. 

SECTION 9. Sustaining ing Members shall consist of such persons as are selected 
from time to time by the Board of Trustees at any of its meetings, and who 
shall pay an annual fee of Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00), payable within thirt 
days after notice of election and within thirty days after each recurring ann 
date. This Sustaining Mem p entitles the member to free admission for 
the member and family tothe Museum on any day, the Annual Report and such 
other Museum documents or publications as may be requested in writing. When 
a Sustaining Member has paid the annual fee of $25.00 tor six years, such mem- 
ber shall be entitled to become an Associate Member, 

Section 10. Annual Members shall consist of such ns 2s are selected 
from time to time by the Board of Trustees at any of its meetings, and who 
shall pay an annual fee of Ten Dollars ($10.00), payable within thirty days after 
each recurring annual date, An Annual Membership shall entitle the member 
to a card of admission for the member and family during all hours when the 
Museum is open to the public, and free admission for the member and fa 
to all Museum lectures or entertainments. This membership will also enti 
the holder to the courtesies of the membership privileges of every Museum of 
note in the United States and Canada, so long as the existing system of co- 
operative interchange of membership tickets shall be maintained, including 
tickets for any lectures given under the auspices of any of the Museums during a 
visit to the cities in which the cooperative museums are located, 

Section 11. All membership fees, sspensing Bustalcing and Annual, shall 
hereafter be applied to a permanent se peegncailyor g ndowment Fund, the interest 
only of which shall be applied for the use of the Museum as the Board of 


may 
ARTICLE II 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Section 1. The Board of Trustees shall consist of twenty-one members. 


The respective members of the Board now in office, and th hal 

sitar be elected, shall hold office during life. Vacancies ocrontinn © teen 

shall be filled at a regular meeting of the Board, upon the nomination of the 

Executive Committee made at a p regular meeting of the Board, by a 

majority vote of the members of the Hoard present. 
Section 2. Regular meetings of the Board shall be held o 

day of each month. Special m may be called at any time ty the President, 

and shall be called by the Secretary upon the written request of three Trust 

Five ees shall constitute a quorum, except for the election of officers or the 

adoption of eer Annual paces, aes die Trustees shall be required, but meet- 

may ourned any nium rom. to 

previons to the next ar meeting. y to day, or to a day fixed, 
Section 3. Reasonable written notice, desi 

holding meetings, shall be given by the aa the time and place of 


ARTICLE III 
HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Section 1. As a mark of respect, and in appreciati ne - 
for the Institution, those Trustees who by oe hk of ini performed 
change of residence, or for other cause or from indisposition to serve i 
in such capacity shall resign their place upon the Board, may be el = 
majority of those present at any regular meeting of the Board en ya 
Trustee for life. Such Honorary Trustee will receive notice of all old 
of the Board of Trustees, whether regular or special and will be a 
pares at all such meetings and participate in the deliberations the leg 
onorary Trustee shall not have the right to vote, ereof, but an 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SecTion 1. The officers shall be a President, a First Vice-President, a 
Second Vice-President, a Third Vice-President, a Secre , an Assistant Secre- 
tary anda Treasurer. They shall be chosen by ballot by the Board of Trustees, 
Z Sih Met present and young Dace necessary to elect. The President, 
the Fir President, the Second Vice-President, and the Third Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be chosen from among the members of the Board of Trustees. The 
meeting for the election of officers shall be held on the third Monday of January 
of each year, and shall be called the Annual Meeting. 

Section 2. The officera shall hold office for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified, but any officer may be removed at any regular 
erocinig | of the Board of Trustees by a vote of two-thirds of all the members 
of the Board. Vacancies in any office may be filled by the Board at any meeting. 

SecTion 3. The officers shall perform such duties as ordinarily appertain 
to their res ve offices, and such as shall be prescribed by the Belew or 
designated from time to time by the Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE V 
THE TREASURER 


Section 1. The Treasurer shall be custodian of the funds of the Corpo- 
ration except as hereinafter provided. He shall make disbursements only upon 
warrants drawn by the Director and countersigned by the President. In the 
absence or inability of the Director, warrants may be signed by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and in the absence or inability of the President, may 
be countersigned by one of the Vice-Presidents, or any member of the Finance 
Committee. 

Secrion 2. The securities and muniments of title belonging to the cor- 

tion shall be placed in the custody of some Trust Company of Chicago to 
be designated by the Board of Trustees, which Trust Company shall collect 
the income and principal of said securities as the same become due, and pay 
same to the Treasurer, except as hereinafter provided. Said Trust Company 
shall allow access to and deliver or all securities or muniments of title to 
the joint order of the following officers, namely The President or one of the 
Vice-Presidents, jointly with the Chairman, or one of the Vice-Chairmen, of the 
Finance Committee of the Museum. 

Section §. The Treasurer shall 2 ibe bond in such amount, and with such 
sureties as shall be approved by the Board of Trustees. 

Section 4. The Harris Trust & Savings Bank of ciicame shall be Cua- 
todian of “The N. W. Harris Public School Extension of Field Museum” fund. 
The bank shall make disbursements only upon warrants drawn by the Director 
and countersigned by the President. In the absence or inability of the Director, 
warrants ae ba sicoe ey the os ge yimanes epg pe in the 
abeence or ili he Presi may be coun gned by one e Vice- 
Presidents, or palate of the Finance Committee. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE DIRECTOR 


SmcTion 1. The Board of Trustees shall elect a Director of the Museum, 
who shall remain in office until his successor shall be elected. He shall have im- 
mediate charge and ce ard arn of the Museum, and shall control the operations 
of the Institution, subject to the auth of the Board of Trustees and its 
Committees. The Director shall be the official medium of communication be- 
tween the Board, or its Committees, and the scientific staff and maintenance 
force. 

Secrion 2. ‘There shall be four scientific Departments of the Museum— 
Anthropology, Botany, Geology and Zoology; each under the charge of a 
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vordrwar gi ctee weg ndbe e isange (fier saat ods The Curators shall be ap- 
pointed Board upon the recommendation of the Director, and shall 
serve during the pleasure of the Board. Subordinate staff officers in the 
agannCiaaelarc rangi grea Bn < oom ritibeene den yg wide ody 
the recommendation of the Curators of the respective Departments. 

Director have authority to employ and remove all other employees of the 


the Annual Meeting, the Director shall make Annual Report, reviewing 
the work for the previous year, which Annual Report shall be published in 
pamphlet form for the information of the Trustees and Members, and for free 
distribution in such number as the Board may direct. 


ARTICLE VII 


AUDITOR 


Section 1. The Board shall a t an Auditor, who shall hold his office 
during the pleasure of the Board. He shall keep proper books of account, set- 
ting forth the financial condition and transactions of the Corporation, and of the 
Museum, and report Acar ae at each regular meeting, and at such other times 


us be required by He shal) certify to the correctness of all 
bills rendered for the expenditure of the money of the Corporation. 
ARTICLE VIII 
COMMITTEES 


SECTION 1. There shall be five Committees, as follows: Finance, Building, 
Auditing, Pension and Executive. 

Section 2. The Finance Committee shall consist of five members, the 
Auditing and Pension Committees shall each consist of three me and the 
Building Committee shall consist of five members. Al] members of t four 
Committees shall be elected by ballot by the Board at the Annual Meeting, and 
shall hold office for one year, and until their successors are elected and quali- 
fied. In electing the members of these Committees, the Board shall designate 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman by the order in which the members are 
named in the respective Committee; the first member named shall be Chair- 
ae the second named the Vice-Chairman, and the third named Second Vice- 

hairman, su 


ecession to the Chairmanship being in ; 
Gl the absence or disability of the Chairman. = this order in the event 


Section 4, Four members shall constitutea 
mittee, and in all standing Committees two tembers shall conten pes 
In the event that, owing to the absence or inability of members, a quorum of 
the regular elected members cannot be present at any meeting of any Com- 
mittee, then the Chairman thereof, or his successor, as herein rovided 
summon any members of the Board of Trustees to act in place of the abe, wrong 
Section 5. The Finance Committee shall have supervision of investing the 
sala anny bestest onan fs Corporat andthe ar of ugh 
ro A 
and reinvest funds, subject to the approval of the ae passes to invest, sell, 


Section 6. The Building Committee shall 
struction, reconstruction, and extension of mB gg: buildings pra Py 


Museum purposes. 
Section 7. The Executive Committee shall 
to time as the Chairman may consider necessary, os as her etter. trom time 
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to do by three members of the Committee, to act upon such matters affecting 
the administration of the Museum as cannot await consideration at the Regular 
Monthly Meetings of the Board of Trustees. It shall, before the beginning of 
each fiscal year, prepare and submit to the Board an itemized Budget, setting 
forth the probable receipts from al! sources for the ensuing year, and make 
recommendations as to the expenditures which should be made for routine 
maintenance and fixed charges. Upon the adoption of the Budget by the 
Board, the expenditures as stated are authorized. 

SEcTION 8. The Auditing Committee shall have supervision over all ac- 
counting and bookkeeping, and full control of the financial records. It shall 
cause the same, once each year, or oftener, to be examined by an expert indi- 
vidual or firm, and shall transmit the report of such expert individual or firm 
to the Board at the next ensuing regular meeting after such examination shall 
have taken place. 

Section 9. The Pension Committee shall determine by such means and 
processes as shall be established by the Board of Trustees to whom and in what 
amount the Pension Fund shall be distributed. These determinations or findings 
shall be subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 

Section 10, The Chairman of each Committee shall report the acts and 
proceedings thereof at the next ensuing regular meeting of the Board. 

SECTION 11. The President shall be ex-officio a member of all Committees 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee. Vacancies occurring in any Com- 
mittee may be filled by ballot at any regular meeting of the Board. 


ARTICLE IX 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Section 1. At the November meeting of the Board each year, a Nomi- 
nating Committee of three shall be chosen by lot. Said Committee shall make 
nominations for membership of the Finance Committee, the Building Commit- 
tee, the Auditing Committee, and the Pension Committee, and for three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, from means the Trustees, to be submitted 
at the ensuing December meeting and voted upon at the following Annual 
Meeting in January. 


ARTICLE X 


Section 1. Whenever the word “Museum” is employed in the By-Laws of 
the Corporation, it shall be taken to mean the building in which the Museum 
as an Institution is located and operated, the material exhibited, the material in 
study collections, or in storage, furniture, fixtures, cases, tools, records, books, 
and all appurtenances of the Institution and the workings, researches, installa- 
tions, expenditures, field work, laboratories, library, publications, lecture 
courses, and all scientific and maintenance activities. 

Section 2. These By-Laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
Board of Trustees by a two-thirds vote of all the members present, vided 
the amendment shall have been proposed at a preceding regular ph 
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FOUNDER 
*MARSHALL FIELD 
BENEFACTORS 
Those who have contributed $100,000 or more to the Museum 
*Ayer, Epwarp E. Hageis, ALBERT W 
*HARRIs, NORMAN W 
BUCKINGHAM, Miss Kare 8. *HIGINBOTHAM, HARLOW N. 
CRANE, CORNELIUS KELLEY, WILLIAM V. 
CRANE, Ricuarp T., Jr. *PULLMAN, GEorcE M. 
*FIELD, JosEru N. RAYMOND, Mrs ANNA LOUISE 
, MARSHALL *RAYMOND, James NELSON 
FIELD, STANLEY Smmpson, James 
GRAHAM, ERNEsT R. *STurcgEs, Mrs. Mary D. 
*Decuasep 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Those who have rendered eminent service to Science 


Ayer, Mas. Epwarp FE. Lupwic, H. R. H. Gustar ADoLF 
BREASTED, Proressor James H. CROWN PRINCE oF SWEDEN 
CHALMERS, WILLIAM J. McCormick, STANLEY 
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FIeLD, STANLEY RYERSON, MARTIN A. 
GRAHAM, ERNEST R. 
: SARGENT, Homer E. 
Harris, ALBERT W. SIMPSON, JAMES 
KELiey, WILLIAM V. SPRAGUE, ALBERT A. 
Deceasen, 1929 
Keep, CHAuNcEy ROSENWALD, Mrs. Augusta N. 
PATRONS 
Those who have rendered eminent service to the Museum 
ARMOUR, ALLISON V. KNIGHT, CHARLES R. 
BORLAND, Mrs. JoHN Jay Kunz, Grorce PF. 
LANGDON, PRoressor STEPHEN 
CHADBOURNE, Mars. Emiy CRANE 
Cuerrie, Grorce K. MARKHAM, CHARLES H. 
Coats, Joun Moore, Mrs. WinuiaM H. 
COLLINS, ALFRED M. Payne, JoHN BARTON 
reese pgp Prosst, EDwARD 
UMMINGS, Mrs. Rosert F. Rawson, Prep ‘ 
Curtins, C. Suypam RoosevELT, race . 
Day, Lee Garnett Rooseve.t, TuEopore 
ELLsworts, Dunc ‘ SARGENT, Homer E, 
an 8 Smit, Mrs. Grorce T. 
FauntHorrr, J. C. STRAWN, Sttas H 
FIeLp, Mrs. Eveityn STRONG, WALTER A 
Fietp, Mrs. STanLey Vv P : 
ERNAY, ARTHUR S. 
INSULL, SAMUEL Wuirg, Harotp A. 
KENNEDY, VERNON SHaw 
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CORPORATE MEMBERS 


ARMOUR, ALLISON V. 


BorbpenN, JoHN 
BorLanp, Mas. Jown Jay 
Bream, Harry E, 


CHADBOURNE, Mrs. EmIty CRANE 


CHALMERS, W. J. 
CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, H. C. 
CHERRIE, GEorGE EK. 
Coats, JoHN 

CoLiins, ALFRED M. 
Conover, BOARDMAN 
CRANE, RICHARD T., JR. 
Cumuincs, Mrs, Roserr F. 
Curtinc, C. SuyDAM 


Day, Lee GARNETT 


EASTMAN, SIDNEY C, 
ELLsworth, Duncan 8. 


FAUNTHORPE, COLONEL J. C. 
FIELD, MArsHALL 

Fietp, Mrs. EVELYN 

FIELD, STANLEY 

FIELD, Mrs. STANLEY 
GRAHAM, Ernest R. 
Hares, ALnERT W. 


INSULL, SAMUEL 


KELLEY, WILLIAM V. 
KENNEDY, VERNON SHAW 
KNIGHT, CHARLES R. 
Kunz, GEoRGE F. 


LANGDON, PrRoFressork STErHEN 


McCormick, Crrus H. 
MAREHAM, CHARLES H, 
MITCHELL, WILLIAM H. 
Moore, Mrs. WILLIAM H. 


PAYNE, Joan BARTON 
Propst, EDWARD 


Rawson, FREDERICK H. 
RICHARDSON, GEORGE A. 
ROOSEVELT, KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 
RYERSON, MARTIN A. 


SARGENT, Homer E. 
SIMMS, STEPHEN C. 
SIMPSON, JAMES 

SuitH, Mrs. Grorce T. 
SMITH, SoLomMon A. 
SPRAGUE, ALBERT A. 
Strawn, Sttas H. 
STRONG, WALTER A. 


VeRNAY, ARTHUR 5. 


WHITE, HAROLD A, 
WHITE, Howakp J, 
Wric.tey, WituiaM, In. 


Deceasen, 1925 
Keer, CHAUNCEY 
STone, MELVILLE E. 
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LIFE MEMBERS 
Those who have contribuled $500 to the Museum 


Anport, JoHN Jay 
ApnoTT, Ropert &. 
ApLER, Max 

ALDis, ARTHUR T. 
ALEXANDER, WILLIAM A. 
ALLERTON, Rosert H. 
Aurs, James C, 
AMes, KNow.Ton L. 
ARMOUR, ALLIEZON V. 
ARMOUR, A. WATSON 
Armour, LESTER 
AUSTRIAN, ALFRED 8. 
AVERY, SEWELL L. 


Bascock, FREDERICE RK. 
Bacon, Epwarp RICHARDSON, JR. 
Banks, ALEXANDER F. 
BARRETT, Mas. A. D. 
BARRETT, Rowert L. 
BARTLETT, Miss FLORENCE DIBELL 
Bassrorp, Loweun C. 
Baur, Mrs. Jacoz 
Bendix, VINCENT 
BeENSsABOTT, R. 
BERMINGHAM, Epwarp J. 
Briiumes, C. KE. G. 
BiLtuines, Dr. Frank 
BLAINE, Mrs. Emmons 
Buair, CHAUNCEY B, 
Bian, HENRY A. 

Bian, Mrs. Watson F, 
Fiockt, L. E. 

Biock, Pai D. 
Bootu, W. VERNON 
Boarpen, JouHn 

Borpen, Mrs. WALLER 
BorLanp, CHaAuNcey B. 
BREWSTER, WALTER S. 
Brown, CHARLES Epwarp 
BucHanan, D. W. 

Bupp, Britton I. 
BUFFINGTON, Eucene J. 
BuRNHAM, JOHN 

Burt, WILLIAM G. 
Burier, Junius W. 
Butter, Russ C. 
BYRAM, Harny E. 


CARPENTER, AUGUSTUS A. 
CARPENTER, Mins. HUBBARD 


Carr, Rosert F. 

CaRTON, L. A. 

CasaLis, Mrs. MAURICE 
CHALMERS, WILLIAM J. 
CHALMERS, Mrs. WILLIAM J. 
CHANDLER, REUBEN G. 
CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, WAYNE 
CLark, Evcene B. 

CLay, JOHN 

CLecG, Mrs. Henry G. 
CLEGG, WILLIAM G. 
Ciecc, Mrs. WILwaAM G. 
Cinch, R. Flovp 

CLow, WILLIAM E. 
CoNovER, BOARDMAN 
Cop.ey, [ka Curr (N.R.) 
CogLey, F. D. 

CowLes, ALFRED 

CRAMER, CORWITH 
CRAMER, E. W. 
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CRANE, CHARLES R. 
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Crossett, Epwarp C. 
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CROWELL, H. P. 

CupaAny, Epwarp A. 
CUDAHY, EDWARD A., JR. 
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CumMiIncs, D. MARK 
CUNNINGHAM, FRANK 8. 
CUNNINGHAM, James D. 
CUSHING, CHARLES G. 
Curren, Artuur W. 


Dav, J. J. 

Davies, Mrs. D. C. 
Davis, Livincston (N.R.) 
Dawes, CHARLES G. 
Dawes, Henny M. 
Dawes, Rurus C. 

Day, ALBERT M. 
DECKER, ALFRED 
DELANO, FREDERIC A. 
DeWour, WaLLace L. 
Dick, ALBERT BLAKE 
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Drxon, Grorce W. 
Dixon, Homer L. 
DONNELLEY, THomas E. 
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Dovctas, James H. 
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Frevp, STANLEY 
Frecp, Mrs, STANLEY 
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GARDNER, ROBERT A. 
Gartz, A. F. 
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Gessner, Joun J. 
Gore, CHARLES F. 
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GoopMAN, WILLIAM O. 
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Jones, Miss GWETHALYN 
Jones, Tuomas D. 
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LANDON, Mrs. Jesste SPALDING 
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Leccr, ALEXANDER 

LeuMann, E. J. 

LEONARD, CLIFFORD M. 
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WHEELER, CHARLES P, 
WHITE, F. Enson 
WHitney, Mrs. Juuia L, 
WICKWIRE, Mrs. Epwarp L. 
WIEBOLDT, WILLIAM A. 
WitLarp, ALonzo J. 
WILuits, WARD W. 
Witso0n, Joun P., Jr. 
Witson, Over T. 
WILson, THOMAS E. 
WILSON, WALTER H., 
Winston, GARRARD B. 
WINTER, WALLACE C. 
WooLiey, CLARENCE M. 


’ WRIGLEY, Pamir E. 


WRIGLEY, WILLIAM, Jr. 


Yates, Davip M, 


Derkasen, 1909 


BRANNAN, GEORGE E. 
Brown, WILLIAM L, 


Carry, Epwarp F. 


DEFREES, Josera H. 
DONNELLEY, REUBEN H. 
Kner, CHAUNCEY 


Martin, WILLIAM P. 


OAKLEY, Horace §. 
Prerce, CHarums I. 
RUNNELLS, JOHN §. 


STOUT, FRANK D. 
SULLIVAN, Mrs. Roger C. 


WACKER, CHARLES H. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those who have contribuled $100 to the Museum 


AARON, CHARLES 

Anpott, Donaxp P., Jr. 
Anpott, Gorpon C. 
Apport, W. R. 

ABBOTT, WILLIAM L. 
Apnams, Proressor Durr A. 


ACKERMAN, CHARLES N. 
Acoms, Jesse P. 
Apamice, Gustav H, 
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ADAMS, JosEPH 

Apams, Mrs. SAMUEL 
ApaMs, Mrs. 8. H. 
ADaMs, WitLiam C. 
Apcock, Mrs. Besse 
ADDLEMAN, SAMUEL W. 
ADLER, Davip 

ADLER, Mrs. Max 
AFFLECK, BENJAMIN F. 
AHLSCHLAGER, WALTER W. 
ALBEE, Mrs. Harry W. 
ALLBRIGHT, WILLIAM BE. 
ALLEN, Mrs. Frep G. 
ALLING, Mrs. C. A. 
ALLING, CHARLES 
ALLING, Mrs. VAN WAGENEN 
Atmes, Da. HERMAN E. 
ALSBERG, Lewis 
ALSCHULER, ALFRED 5. 
Asp, CHARLES H. 
ALTER, HARRY 





ARMOUR, PHILIP D. 
ARMSTRONG, ARTHUR W. 
ARMSTRONG, Mrs. Frank H. 
Ans, W. G. 


ATWATER, WALTER HULL 
AURELIUS, Mrs. Marcus A. 
AUSTIN, HENRY W. 

Austin, Dr. MarcareT Howanp 
AVERY, Miss CLARA 


Baackes, Mrs. Franr 
Basson, Fren K. 
Basson, Henry B&B. 

Bacu, Junius H, 
Bactann, De. Harrop A. 
Barr, MERvVIN E. 

Barr, Water §. 
BaGGALey, WILLIAM BLAIR 
Baoce, Curistian U, 
Batap, Harry E. 

Baker, Mrs. Aurrep L, 


BAKER, FRANK H. 
BALDWIN, VINCENT CURTIS 
BaLcEMANN, Orto W. 
BaALEIN, Louis 

Bari, De. Frep E. 

Balt, Mrs. Ropert G. 
Bau, Smney Y. 
BALLARD, THomas L. 
BALLENDERG, ADOLFH G. 
Bareour, Hakry <A. 
Bareour, James J. 
BARLEY, Miss MATILDA A. 
Bakwnes, Ceci 

BARNES, JAMES M. 
Barnes, Miss Mvrien 
BARNETT, Otto R. 
BARNHART, Mars. A. M. 
BARNHART, Mrs. CLARE &. 
BARNHART, Miss Gractma M, F. 
Bark, Mrs. Atrrep H. 
BaARTELME, JoHNn H. 
BARTHOLOMAE, Mrs. Emma 
BARTHOLOMAY, F. H. 
BARTHOLOMAY, HENRY 
BARTHOLOMAY, Mrs. WILLIAM, JR. 
BARTLETT, Freperic C. 
Bass, Joun F. 

Bass, Mrs. Perkins 
BASTIAN, CHARLES L. 
EATEMAN, FLoyp L.. 
Bares, Mrs. A. M. 
Bates, Josern A. 

BatrTey, P. L. 

BAveEr, A. 

Baum, Mrs. Jamus 

Baum, MERvyn 
BAUMGARTEN, C. 

BAUSCH, WILLIAM C. 
Brach, Miss Ress K. 
Beacay, Mrs. P. A. 
Beatty, H. W. 

Beck, HERBERT 

BECKER, BENJAMIN F, 
BRECKER, BENJAMIN Y. 
BEcKER, FREDERICK G. 
Becker, H. T, 


Becker, Lovts 

Beur, Mas. Epiru 
BED.er, FRANCIS, [] 
Bett, Mrs. Lamp 

Ben, Lionen A. 
BELLINGHAUSEN, Miss C, 
Benpar, C. J, 
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BENJAMIN, JACK A. 
BENNER, HARRY 
BENSINGER, BenJaMIn E, 
Benson, JouN 

BENTLEY, ARTHUR 
BENTLEY, CYRUS 
Benton, Miss Mase. M, 
BErenp, Geouce F. 
Berkowitz, Dr. J. G. 
BERNDT, Dr. GEorce W. 
BerrTscuincer, Dr. C. F. 
Berrrman, Joun B. 
BerssacH, ELMER 5, 
Bes.iy, Mus. C. H. 
Bevan, Dr. AnTHUR DEAN 
Bicun, THomas A. 
Bimwet.., CHARLES W. 
Biciter, Mss. ALnert J. 
BintLow, Eimmr E. 
Bintow, Miss VIRGINIA 
Birp, Georce H. 

Birk, Miss AMELIA 
Birk, Frank J. 
BIRKENSTEIN, GEORGE 
Birenowz, Hans E. 
Bisuor, Howarp P. 
Bisuor, Mrs. Mantua V. 
Bistor, JAMEs E. 
Bitret, Mas. Franx J. 
Brxesy, EpwaRD RANDALL 
Buiack, Da. Artuur D, 
BLACKMAN, NATHAN L. 
Bia, Epwakp T. 
Bia, Mrs. M. BARBOUR 
BLAKE, TIFFANY 
BLATCHFORD, CARTER 
Buatcurorp, Dr, Frank Wicks 
Buiatcurorp, N. H., Sr. 
BLaYNeyr, THomas C. 
Biessinc, Dr. Ropert 
Buerece, WILLIAM E. 
Buse, SYLVESTER 

Bites, Miss AMELIA M. 
Biock, EMANUEL J. 
Biome, Rupours §. 
Buiurorp, Mrs. Davip 


Buunt, J. E., JR. 

Boat, AYRES 

Bopuan, Mes. LUTHER 
Borricke, Mas. ANNA 

Bonn, Mas. BertHa Bow.sr 
BouTen, Pau H. 

Bouter, Josera C. 


Eonpy, BERTHOLD 

Boomer, Dr. Pau C, 

Boorn, Wittiasm C. 

Boot, ALFRED 

Boots, Georce E. 

Bors, Georce W. 

Bor.tand, Mrs. Broce 

Bors, Moses 

Boscu, CHARLES 

Bosco, Mrs. HENRY 

EotH, WILLIAM C. 

Bors, GRAEME G. 

Bovsa, Dr. B. 

Bowen, Mes. Louise DeKoven 

Bowny, Mas. CHARLES F. 

Bowman, JOHNSTON A. 

Boyack, HARRY 

Bovp, THomas M. 

Bovpex, Miss ELLEN Wess 

Borden, Miss Rosatte §. 

Borpdex, Mrs. WiLuiaM C., Jn. 

Bornton, Mrs. C. T. 

Bornton, F. P. 

Bracu, Mas. F. V. 

BrapLey, Mes. A. BALLARD 

BRADLEY, CHARLES E. 

BRADLEY, Mrs. NaTALIE BLam 
HIGINEBOTHAM 

BRAINERD, Mas. ARTHUR T. 

BramMe_e, Deal G. C. 

Braxo, Mrs. Epwin L., Jr. 

Branp, Mrs. RUDOLPH 

Branpes, A. G. 

Branpt, CHARLES H. 

BRANSFIELD, JoHN J. 

BrRASSERT, HERMAN A. 

Beaver, Mrs. Pav 

BRECKINEIDGE, Proressor &. P. 

Bremer, Harry A. 

Bremner, Mas. Davin FP. 

BRENDECEE, Miss JuNE 


BRIDCE, GEorcE §. 
Baiccs, Mrs. GERTRUDE 
BeicHam, Miss F. M. 
Barisro., James T. 
Broce, A. J. 

Bropriss, LAWRENCE C. 
Broome, THORNHILL 
Brown, A. W. 

Brown, BENJAMIN R. 
Brown, CHARLES A. 
Brows, CHRISTY 
Brown, De. Epwasp M. 


BRUCKNER, WILLIAM T. 
BrucMan, Joun J. 
BRUNDAGE, AVERY 
BRUNSWICK, LARRY 
BRYANT, JOHN J., JR. 
Buck, Guy R. 

Buck, Mrs. LItuian B. 
Buck, NELSON LEROY 
Buckuin, Mrs. Vat. R. 
BuDLone, Josern J. 
BUEHLER, CARL 
Bueasuer, H. L. 
BuETTNER, WALTER J. 
BuUPFINGTON, Mrs. M. A. 
BUBMANN, GILBERT G. 
BuLuock, CARL C. 
BuLiock, Mrs. James E. 


CaHuNn, Morton D. 
CALDWELL, C. D. 
CALDWELL, Mrs. F. C. 
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CALDWELL, J. T. 

CaMERON, Dr. Dan U. 
CAMERON, JoHN M. 
CAMERON, Witt J. 

Camp, Mrs. Artuur Royce 
CAMPBELL, DELWIN M. 
CAMPBELL, HERBERT J. 
Cares, LAWRENCE R. 
Carrs, Dr. Josernu A. 
CARNEY, WILLIAM Roy 
Caron, O. J. 

CARPENTER, Mrs. BENJAMIN 
CARPENTER, FREDERIC Ives 
CARPENTER, Mrs. Grorce A. 
CARPENTER, GEORGE S. 
CARPENTER, HUBBARD 
CARPENTER, Miss Rosauip S. 
CARQUEVILLE, Mrs. A. R. 
Carr, Mrs. Ciype M. 
Carr, Georce R. 

Carr, WALTER S. 

CARROLL, JouN A. 

Carry, J. C. 

CARTON, ALFRED T. 

Cary, Dr. Evcengs 

Case, ELmer G. 


CHEEVER, Mrs. ARLINE Vv. 
CHENEY, Dr. Henry W. 
CHISHOLM, GEorGE D. 
, Dr. H. R. 
N, GrorGE A. 
CHURAN, CHARLES A. 
CLARK, AINSWoRTH W. 


CLARK, Miss Dororuy Ss. 
, Epwin H. 

CLarx, Dr. Perer 8. 

CLARKE, CHARLES F. 

CLARKE, Frep L. 
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CLEVELAND, PauL W. 
Currrorp, F. J. 

CLoucH, WitutiAM H. 
CLow, Mrs. Harry B. 
CiLow, Wittiam E., JR. 
Cosurn, Mrs. Lewis L. 
CouEen, Grorce B. 
Couen, Mrs. L. Lewis 
COLBURN, FREDERICK §S. 
CoLsy, Mrs. Gzeorce E. 
Coupren, CLIFTON C. 
COLEMAN, ADELBERT E. 
CoLemMAN, Dr. Grorce H. 
CoLEMAN, Lorine W., JR. 


Comses, Mrs. Dora F. 
Compton, FRANK E. 
Conpon, Mrs. JAmMes G. 
ConNzERS, HARRY 
Connor, Mrs. CLARA A. 
Connor, F. H. 

Coox, Miss Auice B. 
Coox, Mrs. Davin §&., JR. 
Cooxe, CHARLES E. 
Cooke, Miss FLORA 
Cooke, GEORGE ANDERSON 
Cooke, Leste L. 


Cooney, J. 5. 

CoonLey, Joun Stuart, JR. 
Cooney, Prentiss L. 
Cooper, SAMUEL 

COPpLAND, DAVID 

Mrs. Wiiu1aM J. 


Cowpery, Epwarp G. 
Cox, Mrs. Howarp M. 
Cox, James A. 

Cox, James C. 

Cox, Mrs. RENSSELAER W. 
Cracc, Georce L. 

CRANE, CHARLES R. 


Creco, Mrs. Dominica S. 
CRILLY, EDGAR 

Cromer, CLARENCE E. 
CROMWELL, GEORGE O. 
CROMWELL, Miss JULIETTE CLARA 
Cussins, Dr. WILLIAM R. 
Cupany, Epwarp I. 
CuLsertTson, Dr. CAREY 
CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. Howarp J. 
CUNNINGHAM, JOHN T. 
CurrAN, Harry R. 

Curtis, Aucustus D. 

Curtis, Miss Frances H. 
Curtis, JoHuN F. L. 

Cusack, HAROLD 

CUSHING, JOHN F. 

CusuMan, A. W. 

CurLer, Henry E. 

CurTTING, CHARLES S 


D’ ANCONA, EDWARD N. 
DANFoRTH, Dr. Wiiiiam C. 
DANIELS, H. L. 

Dantzic, M. 

Darrow, WILLIAM W. 


Davip, Dr. VERNON C. 
DAaviponts, Dr. ALEXANDER L. 
DAVIES, 

Davies, WARREN T. 


Davis, James C. 
Davis, Dr. NATHAN &., III 


Dawes, E. L. 
Day, Mrs. WINFIELD S. 
Deacan, Joun C., SR. 


Deery, THomas A., Jn. 
DeGotyrer, Rosert §. 
DeKoven, Mas. JOHN 
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DeELANG, THEODORE 0. 
DeLee, Dr. Josern B. 
DEMING, EVERETT G. 
DEMPSTER, Mrs. C. W. 
Dexmanx, Mas. Burr J. 
DENEEN, Mrs. CHARLES §. 
DENNEHY, T. C. 

Dennis, CHARLES H. 
Dent, Georce C. 
Devutscn, Joseru 
Devutscy, Mrs. Percy L. 
DEvtTscH, SAMUEL 
DeVaIEs, Davip 
DEVRIES, PETER 

DeEwWEs, Epwin P. 


Dick, ALBERT B., Jr. 
Dick, Etmer J. 

Dick, Mrs. Homer T. 
Dickey, Roy 

Dickinson, F. R. 
DiIcKINSON, RoBERT B. 
DIESTEL, Mrs. HERMAN 
DIkEMAN, AARON BUTLER 
Ditton, Hester May 
Drxon, ALAN C. 

Drxon, Homer L. 
Drxon, WILLIAM WARREN 
Dosson, GEORGE 
Doctor, Isipor 

Dopcer, Mrs. Pau C. 
Doerine, Orto C. 
Doerr, WituiamM P., 5k. 
DoetscH, Miss ANNA 
Doe, ARTHUR, SR. 
DONAHUE, WILLIAM J. 
Donker, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Donon, Mus. 8. E. 
DoNNELLEY, Miss ELEANOR 
DONNELLEY, Miss Naomi 
DONNELLEY, Mrs. R. R. 
DONNELLY, FRANK 
Donouvue, Epcar T. 
Doup, Mrs. Levi B. 
DouGiass, W. A. 
DREISEE, GEoRGE J. 
DRUMMOND, JAMES J. 
Dryrpen, Mrs. Georce B. 
Dubey, LAvurENce H. 
Ducan, ALPHONSO G. 
DuLany, GEorce W., In. 
DuLsEKY, Mrs. SAMUEL 
Duner, Dr, CLARENCE §. 


DunHaM, Joun H. 

Dunnam, Miss Lucy Bevis 
DunsLor, Mrs. Simpson 
Dupree, Mrs. F. KENNETT 
DuRAND, Scotr 5. 

DurRsIN, FLetcHuer M. 
Dux, Josern G. 


EASTERBERG, C. J. 


EBELING, FREDERIC 0. 
ECKHART, Percy B. 
Ecrstern, H. G. 

Eppy, Mrs. ArTuur J. 
Eppy, GEORGE A. 

Eppy, THomas H. 
Epmonps, Harry C. 
Epwarps, Miss Eprra E. 
Ecan, W. B. 

ERMAN, Epwin H. 
Eicer, Oscar §. 

EIse.en, FREDERICK CaRL 
EsenpratH, Epwin W. 
EISENDRATH, Ropert M. 
EIseNDRATH, Mrs. WILLIAM N. 
EIsENSCHIML, Mrs. Otto 
EIteL, Max 

E.cocr, Epwarp G. 
ELENBOGEN, HERMAN 
ELLBOGEN, ALBERT L. 
E.uiott, Dr. CHARLES A. 
ELLiotT, Frank R. 

E.tis, Howarp 

E.y, Mrs. C, Morse 
EncEt, E. J. 

ENGELHARD, BENJAMIN M. 
ENGWALL, JoHN F. 


Ericson, MELVIN B. 
Ericsson, CLARENCE 
Ericsson, H. 

ERIcsson, WALTER H. 
Ernst, Mrs. Leo 
ERSKINE, ALBERT DE WoLr 
Erren, Henry C. 
EvsticE, ALFRED L. 
Evans, Mrs. Davin 
Evans, Davin J. 

Evans, Hon. Evan A. 
Evans, Mrs, ALBERT THoMas 
Ewen, Wiuiam R. T. 
Ewe, C. D. 
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FABIAN, FRANCIS G. 
Fasry, HERMAN 
Facxt, Mas. Greorce P. 
Faper, A. L. 
Facet, James E. 
FAHERTY, ROGER 
FAHRENWALD, FRANK A. 
FauRney, Ezra C. 
FAHRNEY, EMERY H. 
FAITHORN, WALTER E. 
FARNHAM, Mrs. Harry J. 
Farr, Newton Camp 
FARRELL, Mrs. B. J. 
FARRELL, Rev. THOMAS F. 
FAULKNER, CuHarzes J., Jr. 
FAULKNER, Miss ELIZABETH 
Faurot, Henry, SR. 
Faurot, Henry, JR. 
Fay, Miss Acnes M. 
Fecxe, Mrs. FRANK J. 
HERMAN 


FEIweLL, Morais E. 
Fewrx, BENJAMIN B. 
Fewiows, W. K. 
Fetron, 8. M. 

Fercus, Ropert C. 
Fercuson, CHARLES W. 
FERNALD, Ropert W. 


ForGAN, Ropert D. 
FORMAN, CHARLES 
ForsTALL, JAMEs J. 
Fortune, Miss JOANNA 
Foster, STEPHEN A. 
Foster, VOLNEY 

Foster, Mrs. WILLIAM C. 
Fox, CHARLES E. 

Fox, JAacop LOGAN 

Fox, Dr. Pau C. 


FRIDSTEIN, MEYER 
FRIEDLANDER, JACOB 
FRIEDLICH, Mrs. HERBERT 
FRIEDMAN, Mrs. Isaac K. 
FRIEDMAN, Oscar J. 
FRIESTEDT, ARTHUR A. 
Frissie, CHAUNCEY O. 
Frost, Mrs. CHARLES 
Futter, Mrs. CHARLES 
Futter, Mrs. GrReeta PATTERSON 
Futter, Jupson M. 
Futter, Leroy W. 
Furry, Wiiuiam §. 
Furst, Epvarp A. 


GABATHULER, Miss JUANITA 
GABRIEL, CHARLES 
GAERTNER, WILLIAM 

GaA.Ls, G. WHITTIER 


GARDEN, HucH M. G. 
GARDNER, ADDISON L., SR. 
GARDNER, ADDISON L., Jn. 
GARDNER, Mrs. James P. 


GATzERT, AUGUST 
GAWNE, Miss Ciara J. 
Gay, Rev. A Roya 
GAYLorD, DUANE W. 
GeuHL, Dr. Wituiam H. 
GEHRMANN, FeLix 
Georcs, Prep W. 
GERNGROSss, Mrs. Lgo 
Gerts, WALTER S. 
Gerzorr, E. B. 

GHEEN, Miss MARIAN H. 
GIBBONS, JoHN W. 
Grpss, Dr. Joun Puiu 
GIELow, WALTER C. 
GIrrert, Mrs. WILLIAM 
GILBERT, Miss Ciara C. 
Grcurist, Mrs. Joun F. 
Gites, Cari C. 
GILLMAN, Morris 
GILtson, Louis K. 
Gitmer, Dr. THomas L. 


Mrs, Arntuur A. 
GoLpen, Dr. Isaac J. K. 
GOLDENBERG, SIDNEY D. 
Goupring, Dr. Ascuer H. C. 
GoLpy, WALTER I. 

Gooven, G. E. 

GOODEIND, Dr. Maurice L. 
GoopMAN, Benepict K. 
GoopMAN, Mrs. Hernert E. 
GoopMAN, JEAN ELLEN 
GoopMAN, MILTON F. 
GOODMAN, WILLIAM E. 
Gooprow, WILLIAM 
GoopspreD, Mrs. WILBUR F. 
Goopwin, Hon. CLARENCE NorTon 
Goopwin, Grorce 8S. 
GorpDon, Mrs. Rozsert D. 
GORHAM, Stoney Surre 
Gorman, Georce E. 
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GORRELL, Mrs. WARREN 
Goss, CHARLEs O. 
GoTtTrRiep, C. M. 
GoOTTSCHALK, Gustav H. 
GraDie, Dr. Harry S. 
Graby, Dr. Grover Q. 
Grar, Rosperr J. 
Grarr, Oscar G. 
GRAHAM, Dovuc.tas 
Gramm, Mrs. HELEN 
GRANGER, ALFRED 
Grant, JouN G. 
Graves, Howarp B. 
Gray, Rev. James M. 
GREEN, Dr. RAPHAEL B. 
Green, Ropert D. 
GREEN, ZoLta C. 


Grey, Dr. Dororzy 
Grey, Howarp G. 
Grirrita, ENocu L. 
GRIFFITH, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Grirrirus, Georce Ww. 
Grom, Water H. 
GRISWOLD, Haro T. 
GRIZZARD, JAMES A. 
Gronxkowsk1, Rev. C. I, 
Gross, Mrs. Emmy 
Gross, Henr 
GROSSMAN, FRANK I. 
GROTENHUIS, Mrs. Witttam J, 
Grorowsk1, Dr. Leon 
Gru.es, Lowry K. 
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Hacen, Mrs. Dawe 
Hacen, Frep J. 
Hacens, Dr. Garett J. 
Haccagp, Joun D. 
HacNer, Frep L. 
Hatcut, Grorce I. 
Ham, T. R. 
Hancer, Rupouwpre F. 
HALDEMAN, WALTER 5. 
HALE, Mrs. SAMUEL 
HALE, WILLIAM B. 
Hat, Dav W. 
HALL, Epwarp B. 
HALL, Mars. J. B. 
HALLMANN, AucusT F. 
HALLMANN, HERMAN F. 
HALPERIN, AARON 
HAMILL, CHARLES H. 
Hamiti, Mrs. ERNEST A. 
HAMILL, Romert W. 
HaMILTON, THoMaAs B. 
Hamuin, Paut D. 
Hamm, Epwarp F. 
HaMMERSCHMIDT, Mrs. GEorce F. 
Hamuitt, Miss Frances M, 
, Henry L. 
HaNseN, Mrs. CARL 
HANSEN, JAcos W. 
Haresison, L. C. 
HARDER, JoHN H. 
Harvie, Georce F. 
HARDIN, JouN H. 
Harpe, G. F. 
HARDING, JonN COWDEN 
HARDING, RicHarpD T. 
HARDINGE, FRANKLIN 
HarRPer, ALFRED C. 
Harris, Davin J. 
Harris, Gorpon L. 
Harets, H. B. 
Harris, Miss Martua E. 
Hart, Mrs. Hereert L. 
Hart, WILLIAM N. 
HARTSHORN, Kennete L. 


Haves, Haroun C. 
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Hares, Miss Mary E. 
HavYNig, Miss RacHEL W. 
Hays, Mrs. ARTHUR A. 
Hazuett, Dr. WILLIAM H. 
HEALY, Mrs. MaRQueTTe A. 
HEANEY, Dr. N. SPROAT 
Heaton, Harry E. 
HEATON, HERMAN C. 
HEBERLEW, Miss AMANDA F. 
Heck, J0oHuN 

Heckenporr, R. A. 
HepseEerc, Henry E. 
HeipKe, HERMAN L. 
Heman, Marcus 

HEINE, Mrs. ALBERT 
HEINEMAN, OSCAR 
H#INZELMAN, KARL 
HELLER, ALBERT 

HELLER, Mrs. WALTER E. 
HELLMAN, GHorGE A. 
HELLYER, WALTER 
Henperson, Dr. Etwer E. 
HENDERSON, THomaAS B. G. 
HENKEL, FREDERICE W. 
HENLEY, EUGENE H. 
HENNINGS, MRS. ABRAHAM J. 
HENRY, OTTO 

HeNsHAW, Mrs. RayvMonp &. 
HERRICK, Miss Lowvise 
Herrick, W. D. 

HERRON, James C. 
HERSHEY, J. CLARENCE 
Herwic, GEORGE 

HERWIG, WILLIAM D., In. 
Hess, Mrs. CHARLES WILBUR 
HEUN, ARTHUR 

HEVERLY, Earu L. 
HerwortH, Mrs. James 0. 
Hisparp, Mrs. Ancus 8. 
Hipparp, Mrs, W. G. 
Hicetns, JoHn 

Hiocins, JoHN W. 
HiciIseoTHaM, HarLtow D. 
Hiciey, Mas, CHARLES W. 
HILDEBRAND, EUGENE, JR. 
HILDESRAND, GRANT M. 
Hii, Mes. LYsaxpEer 
HILu, WILLIAM E, 
HILLSRECHT, HERBERT E. 
Hitie, Dr. HERMANN 
Hrmuis, Dr. Davin 8. 
Himrop, Mrs. Frane W. 
HinpéMas, COLONEL Biscor 
Hinman, Mrs. EstTeue §. 
HINgIcHs, HENRY, JE. 
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HINSBERG, STANLEY K. 


HOFFMANN, Miss CAROLINE 
DICKINSON 
HorrMann, Epwarp HEMPSTEAD 
HOGAN, FRANK 
Hoaan, Ropert E. 
Hoter, Wituiam Y. 
HoLpen, Epwarp A. 
Hout, Henry L. 
HOLLIsTer, Francis H. 
Houmes, Miss Harriet F. 
Hotes, Wituiam N. 
Hout, Miss Eten 
HONNOLD, Dr. Frep C. 
Honsik, Mrs. Jawes M. 
Hooven, F. E. 


Horner, Mrs. Maurice L., Jr. 
Horst, Curt A. 

Horton, Georce T. 

Horton, Hiram T. 

Horton, Horace B. 


Hosmer, Pxiuip 
Horrincer, ADOLPH 
HOUGHTELING, Miss Harrior P. 
Howarp, Haroi A. 
Howarp, WIuuis G. 
Howe, CHARLEs ae 
Howe, WARREN D. 
Howe, Wituiam G. 
HOWELL, ALBERT S. 
Howe, WILLIAM 
Howes, Frank W. 
Howse, Ricuarp 


Hucues, Joun FE. 
HucuHes, Joun W. 
HULBERT, Mrs. Mitan H. 
HUuLTGeN, Dr. Jacos F. 
Hume, Joun T. 


HvurR.ey, Epwarp N., Jn. 
Huston, WARD T. 
Huszacu, Rapu D. 
Huszacu, R. LeRoy 
HUTCHINSON, Fore P. 
HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL 8. 
Hynes, Rev. J. A. 


IckEs, RAYMOND 
AN, BERNARD 
Itc, Roper A. 


Irons, Dr. Ernest E. 
IsHam, Henry P. 
Ives, CLirrorp E. 


JACKSON, ALLAN 
JACKSON, ARTHUR S. 
JAcKson, W. J. 
Jacost, Miss Eminy 
Jacoss, HYMAN A. 
Jacoss, Junrus 
Jacons, Siecrrien T. 
JACOBSON, RAPHAEL 
JAPFRAY, Mrs. Davo S&., Jr. 
JaMEs, Epwarp P. 
JAMES, WILLIAM R. 
JANUSCH, Frep W. 
rennin CHARLEs C. 


JErrunies, F. L. 

JEFFERY, Mrs. Tuomas B, 
JENKINS, Mrs. Jouw E. 
JENKINSON, Mrs. ARTHUR GILBERT 
Jenks, R. WintiaM SHIPPEN 
JENNINGS, OpE D. 

JERGER, WILBUR JOSEPH 
JETZINGER, Davip 

JiRKA, Dr. Franx J. 
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Jrmxa, Dr. Ropert 

Joun, Dr. Finpiey D. 
JOHNSEN, CHARLES 

JoHNSON, ALBERT M. 
JOHNSON, ALFRED 

JOHNSON, ALVIN O. 
JoHnson, ARTHUR L. 
JoHNSON, Mrs. HARLEY ALDEN 
JOHNSON, JosErn F. 
JOHNSON, NELS E. 

JoHNSON, OLar B. 

Jounson, Mrs. O. W. 
JOHNSON, PHILIP C. 
Jonnson, ULysses G. 
JOHNSTON, ARTHUR C. 
JOHNSTON, EDWARD R. 
Jounston, Mrs. HusertT McBean 
Jounston, Mrs. M. L. 
JOHNSTONE, Dr. A. RALPH 
JOHNSTONE, GEORGE A. 
JOHNSTONE, Dr. Mary M.- 8. 
Jones, ALBERT G. 

Jones, Frep B. 

Jones, G. H. 

Jones, JAmMEes B. 


Kaagn, Louis 

Karne, CoLonet JAMEs B. 
KALACINSKI, Mrs. FELIX 
Kane, Jerome M. 
KapLan, NaTHAN D. 
KARPEN, ADOLPH 

Kaspar, OTTO 

Katz, Mrs. Srpney L. 
Kaurrman, Mrs. R. K. 
KAUFFMANN, 

KavANAGH, Maurice F. 
Keeun, Georce W. 
Keeun, Mrs. Tazopore C. L. 
Keensz, Mrs. JosEPa 
Keeney, A. F. 


Kiie, Miss Jessie J. 

Kisark, Mrs. EuGENe UNDER- 
woop 

Krwpark, JoHN R. 

Kino, Josers H. 

ar iemcing ot Minnie B. 


Knutson, G. H. 

Kocs, Pau. W. 

Kocus, Mrs. Ropert T. 
Kou, Mrs. CAROLINE L. 
Kou.er, Eric L. 
KoONSBERG, ALVIN V. 
Kopr, WILitiAm P. 
KososuD, WILLIAM F. 
Korat, JOHN A. 
Koucky, Dr. J. D. 
Kovac, STEFAN 

KRABER, MRS. FREDERICKA 
Krarrt, C. H. 

Krart, James L. 

Krart, NORMAN 
KRraLovec, Emit G. 
KRALOVEC, Mrs. Orto J. 
Kramer, Leroy 


Kraus, Peter J. 

Kravse, Joun J. 
EReTscumer, Dr. Herman L. 
ERetTzincer, GEorce W., JR. 
KRorHL, Howarp 

KrRouMER, WILLIAM F. 
Erost, Dr. GerarpD N. 
Krvuecer, Leorotp A. 
EruTckorr, CHARLES 

Kun, Mas. Eowin J., In. 
Evan, FREDERICK 

Kuan, De. Hepwic 8. 
EKuerzox, Morris 


Lacey, Miss Epira M. 
LACKOWSEI, FRANE E. 
LAFLIN, Mrs. Louis E. 
LAFLIN, Louis E., Jr. 
LAGuSsEKE, Mans. CHESTER 
LAMPERT, Mrs. Lypia 
Lamson, W. A. 

LANAHAN, Murs. M. J. 
LANDRY, ALVAR A. 

Laxe, F. Howarp 

LANE, Ray E. 

LANE, WALLACE R. 
LANGLAND, JAMES 
LANGWORTHY, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
LANSINGER, Mrs. Joun M. 
LARIMER, Howarp 8. 
Larson, Bror 0. 

LASKER, ALBERT D. 

Lav, Max 

LAUREN, NEWTON B. 
LAURITZEN, C. M. 
LAUTMANN, HERBERT M. 
LaAVEzzoRIO, Mrs. J. B. 
LAWLEss, Dr. THEoporE E. 
Lawson, A. J. 

Lawson, Mrs. Iver N. 
LAYLANDER, ©. J. 

LEAHY, THOMAS F. 
LEARNED, Epwin J. 
LeAVELL, James R. 
LeseNsoHN, Dr. Maver H. 
Leso.t, JoHN MICHAEL 
Leprrer, Dr. Francis L. 
LEFENS, Miss KATHERINE J. 
Lerens, WALTER C. 
LEHMANN, Miss Aucusta E. 
LeIcHEeNKO, Peter M. 
LEISTNER, OsCak 

LELAND, Miss Auice J. 
LeMoon, A. R. 


Lenz, J. Mayo 
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LEonarD, ArTuur G. 
LEONARD, ARTHUR T. 


Eavisao, Mrs. SALMON Oo, 
LEVITAN, BENJAMIN 


Levy, ARTHUR G. 
Lewis, Davip R. 
Lewis, Fay J. 
Lewy, Dr. ALFRED 
Lirsey, Mrs. C, P. 
LIEBMAN, A. J. 
LILuig, FRANE R. 
LINDAHL, Mrs. Enwarp J. 
LINDEN, JouN A. 
LINDENBERG, ALBERT 
LINDHEIMER, B. F. 
LINDHOLM, CHARLES V. 
Linpqutst, J. E. 
LInGcLe, Bowman C. 
Lipman, Rogert R. 
Liss, SAMUEL 
LittLer, Harry E., Jn. 
LIvVINGsTon, JULIAN M. 
LIVINGSTON, Mrs. Mitton L. 
LLEWELLYN, PAUL 
LLEWELLYN, Mrs. 8. J. 
LLovp, Enpwarp W. 
LLovD, WILLIAM Bross 
LOBDELL, Mrs. Epwin L. 
Logs, HAMILTON M. 
Jacon M,. 
LorscH, Frank J. 
LOEWENBERG, I. 8. 
LOEWENBERG, M. L. 
LOEWENSTEIN, SIDNEY 
LOEWENTHAL, Ricnagrp J. 
LOGAN, JoHn I. 
Lone, Mas. Josern B, 
Lone, Wittiam E. 
Lorp, ARTHUR R. 
Lorp, Mrs. Russe. 
Loucks, CHARLES O, 
LOUDERBACK, Wituiam J., Jr. 
Love, Coase W. 
LOvVELL, WILLIAM H. 
Lovcren, Carn 
Lown, Dr. Feurx J. 
Lucas, Mrs, Ropert M, 
Lucey, Patrick J. 
LuDINGTON, NELson J. 
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Lupo.rH, Winsurm M. 
Lueper, ArTHUR C. 
Luger, Dr. EDwarp 
LUFKIN, WALLACE W. 
Lumpia, HERBERT A. 
Lurig, H. J. 
LUSTGARTEN, SAMUEL 
Lutter, Henry J., Sr. 
Lypon, Mrs. WILLIAM A. 
Lyrorp, Harny BG. 
LyFrorp, WILL H. 
LyMan, THomas T. 
Lynne, Mrs. ARCHIBALD 
Lyon, CHARLES H. 
Lyon, FRANE R. 

Lyon, Mrs. Toomas R. 


Maass, J. EDWARD 
Maser, Mrs. MELBOURNE 
MacCarp.e, H. B. 
MacDoucaL, Mrs. T. W. 
Mackey, Frank J. 
Macxkinson, Dr. Joun C. 
MacLeuan, E. F. 
Macan, Miss JANE A. 
Maceer, Henry W. 
Mactit, Henry P. 
Maci.., Rosert M. 
Maacnus, ALBERT, JR. 
Maanus, Aucust C. 
Macnus, EnWARD 
MacwIRE, Mrs. Mary F. 
Maner, Mas. D. W. 
Matn, Water D. 
MALONE, Wittiam H. 
MANASTER, HARRY 
MANDEL, Mrs. Aaron W. 
MANDEL, Mas. BABETTE F. 
MANDEL, Epwin F. 
MANDEL, Mrs. FREDERICE 
MANIERRE, Francis E. 
MANIERRE, LOIS 

MANR, ALBERT C. 

MANN, JoHuNn P. 
MaANNBEIMER, Mrs. Morton 
Maneon, Davip 
MANSURE, Epwunp L. 
MaRHOEFER, Epwarp H. 
Mark, ANSON 

Mares, ARNOLD EK. 
Marquis, A. N. 

Mars, G. C. 

Marsa, A. FLETCHER 
Mans, Jonn P. 


Marsu, Mrs. MarsHaun §. 
Martin, Mrs. FRANELIN H. 
MARTIN, SAMUEL H. 
Martin, W. B. 

MAartTImN, WELIS 

Marx, FREDERICK 2. 
Marzoia, Leo A, 

Mason, WILtarp J. 

Massme, B. A. 

Massey, PETER J 
MATTHIESSEN, FRANE 
MATTHIESSEN, Mrs. Peck- 
Matz, Mrs. RUDOLFH 
MavuRAN, CHARLES S, 
Maxweti, Liorp R. 
MAYER, Isaac H. 

McAuteyr, Joun E. 
McBirney, Mas. Hues J. 
McBrive, Mrs, WALTER J. 
McCartTay, Epmonp J. 
McCartay, Josern W. 
McCLe.ian, Dr. Jonn H. 
McCuuer, W. B. 

McCorp, Downer 
McCormack, Proressor H. 
McCormick, Mrs. ALEXANDER A, 
McCormicre, Mrs. CHAUNCEY 
McCormick, Howarp H. 
McCormick, L. HAMILTON 
McCogmicr, LEANDER J. 
McCormicre, Rosert H., Jr 
McCrRACcKEN, Miss WILLIETTA 
McCreapy, Mas. E. W. 
McDowaaL, Mrs. James B. 
McDoucaL, Mrs. Robert _ 
McDovcau., Mes. ArTaur R. 
McERLEAN, CHARLES V. 
McGurn, Matuew §&. 
McHuecua, Mrs. GROVER 
McIntosH, ARTHUR T. 
McIver, Dana T. 

McKay, James M. 
McKeever, BUEL 

McLaury, WALKER G. 
McLennan, Mas. JonN A. 
McMILuian, COMMANDER JOHN 
McMILLAn, W. B. 
McNamara, Lous G. 
McNuuty, Josera D. 
McQuarnim, Mrs. FANNIE 
McRoserts, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Mepsxer, Dr. Ona L. 
MELCHIONE, JOSEPH 
MERRILL, HENRY §. 
MERRILL, JAMES 5. 


MERRILL, Witiiam W. 
Merz, Epwarp E. 
Merz, Dr. A. R. 
Meyer, Mas. A. H. 
MEvrer, ABRAHAM 
Mever, AnRAHAM W. 
MEYER, ALBERT 
Mever, E. F. 
MEYER, OSCAR 
Meyer, Sam R. 
MEYER, WILLIAM 
MEYERCORD, G. R. 


MICKELBERRY, Mrs. CHARLES M. 


MILLER, Joun Ses JR. 
MIter, Dr. Josera L. 


Moperwe.., C. M. 

Moetier, Rev. Herman H. 
Moenc, Mrs. Epwarp D, 
Morratr, Mrs. E.tzanera M. 
Mo#r, ALBERT 

Mor, WiiiaMm J. 

MoLioy, Davin J. 

Motz, Mrs. ALICE 
MoNHEIMER, HENRY I. 
Monroe, WILLiAM 5. 
MonTGOMERY, Dr. ALBERT H. 
Moopy, Mrs. WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Moore, C. B, 

Moore, Pamir Wratt 

Moos, Josern B. 

Moran, Brian T. 

Moran, Miss MAnrcaRet 
MogAND, Smmon J. 

More, Rouanp R. 
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Morey, CHar.tes W. 

Mornrr, F. WILLIAM 

Morcan, Atpen EK. 
Morcan, Mas. Kenprice E. 
Morr ILL, NaAHUM 

Mores, Epwarp H. 
Morais, F. C. 

Morris, Mrs. SEYMour 
Morrison, Mus. CHar.es E. 
Morrison, Mrs. Harry 
Morgison, James C. 


Morse, Mrs. Mi-row 
Morse, Rosert H. 
Mortenson, Mrs. Jacor 
MorTON, STERLING 

Morton, WILLIAM Moras 
Moses, Howarp 

Moss, Jerome A. 

Movat, ANDREW 

Mowry, Lous C. 

Mupce, Mrs. Joun B. 
MUEHLSTEIN, Mrs. CHARLES 
MUELLER, A. M. 

MvueE.Lier, J. HERBERT 
MUELLER, Pat. H. 
MULForRD, Miss Meuinpa JANE 
MULHOLAND, WILLIAM H. 
Murrry, Ropert E. 
MUSSELMAN, Da. Grorce H. 


NapLerR, Dr. Water H. 
Nash, CHARLES J, 
Nason, ALBERT J. 
NATHAN, CLAUDE 
NAUGLE, Mrs. ARCHIBALD 
NEeELY, Miss Carggig ELAR 
NeEFr, NETTELTON 
NEuLS, ARTHUR L. 
NELLEGAR, Mrs. Jay C. 
NELSON, CHARLES G. 
NELson, EDWARD A. 
NELSON, FRANE G. 
NELSON, MURRY 
NeELson, Nius A. 
Ne.son, N. J. 

NELSON, Mrs. Ourver R. 
NELSON, VicTor W. 
Nev, CLARENCE L. 
NEUFFER, Pau. A. 
NEWHALL, R. Frank 
NicHo.s, Georce P. 
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Nicnois, Mrs. Georce R. 
Nicno.s, Mes. Guorce R., Jr. 
Nicnots, J. C. 

NicHo.s, 8. F. 

NICHOLS, WARREN 
Nicw#oison, THomas G. 
NosLE, ORLANDO 

NOELLE, Joseru B. 
Noonan, Epwarp J. 
Norcross, Freperic F. 
Norns, Mrs. LesTER 
Noreis, WILLIAM W. 
Norton, Mes. 0. W. 
Norton, R. H. 

Novak, CHARLES J. 
Noyes, ALLAN &. 

Noves, Davin A. 

Novres, Mes. May WELLS 
Nuseaum, Mus. Car. B. 
Nyman, De. Jonn EGaERT 


OBERFELDER, HERBERT MM. 

OBERFELDER, WALTER 5. 

O'Baren, Fraxe J. 

O'Brien, Mrs. WILLIAM 
VINCENT, JR. 

O’ CALLAGHAN, EDWARD 

ODELL, WILLIAM R. 

O’DONNELL, Miss Rose 

OrFIeLp, James R. 

OGLESBEE, NATHAN H. 

O'Keere, Mas. Dennis D. 

OLcott, Mrs. Henry G. 

OLDEFEST, Epwarp G. 

OLIVER, F. 5. 

Ouiver, Gene G. 

Ourver, Mas. PAUL 

OLSEN, GUSTAF 

Omo, Dow L. 

OPPENHEIMER, Mrs. Harry D. 

OPPENHEIMER, JULIUS 

Ornporr, Dr. BENJAMIN H. 

O’RourKE, ALBERT 

Orr, Mas. Roser C. 

OnTHAL, A. J. 

Ortmayver, Dre. MARIE 

Ossorn, THEODORE L. 

OsTrom, CHARLES 5. 

Ostrom, Mrs. James Avcustus 

Orrs, Miss Emity H. 

Orr, J. SANFORD 

Ors, Josern E. 

Or1s, Josera Epwakp, JR. 

Oris, Lucius J. 


OTIS, R. Cc. 

OTs, RAYMOND 

Otis, Stuart H. 

O7rs, Mrs, Xavier L. 
Ouska, JoHn A. 


Paascue, Jens A. 

Pace, J. MADISON 
Packarp, Dr. Roto EK. 
Paepcee, Mas. ELIZABETH J. 
PaEPCKE, WALTER P. 
Pace, Mrs. Wiitiam R. 
Pace-Woop, GERALD 
Pacin, Mas. FRANE 5. 
PALMER, PERCIVAL B. 

Pam, Miss CarRig 

Pam, Hon. Huco 
PARDEIDGE, ALBERT J. 
Parprivce, Mrs. E, W. 
PARKER, FRANK B. 
Parker, Troy L. 

Parker, Woopvrurr J. 
Parss, C. R. 

Pascuen, Mas. ANNETTE A. 
PascHeN, Mas. HENRY 
Patrick, Miss CATHERINE 
Patrick, Dr. Hues T. 
PauLinc, Epwarp G. 
Peasopy, Mrs. Francis 8. 
Pearopy, Howarp B. 
Peasopy, Miss Susan W. 
Peacock, Rosert E. 
PEACOCK, WALTER C. 
PeARSE, LANGDON 
Pearson, F. W. 

PEARSON, GEORGE ALBERT, JR. 
Peet, Mrs. Bevie G. 
Peet, Frep N. 

Pence, ALBERT E. 
PELLEY, JOHN J. 

PevTier, M. F. 

PENDELL, CHARLES W. 
PENNINGTON, Lester E. 
Percy, De. Ne.son MoRTIMER 
Perxis, A. T. 

PERKINS, Mas. Herseet F. 
Perry, Dr. ErHe. B. 
Perry, I. NEWTON 

PETER, WILLIAM F. 
PETEREIN, DANIEL 


PETerson, JuncEN 

Perrv, E. J. 

pecan be Toew x 
oun J. 

PHEMISTER, Dr. D. B. 

PHILLIP, PETER 


, 
PHILLIPS, Montacu AusTIN (N.R.) 
Picuer, Mrs. Outver S. 
moe —— , IR. 
BORGE 
Prerce, J. NoRMAN 
Pierce, Pau. 
PioTRowskI, NICHOLAs L. 
Pirie, Mrs. Joun T. 


PLUNKETT, WILLIAM H. 
PopeLL, Mrs. Beatrice Hayes 
Poik, Mrs. STeELLa F. 
Pottockn, Dr. Harry L. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Frank W. 
Ponp, Irvine K. 

Poot, MaRvIN B, 

Poot, Mrs, W. Corp 

Poo.e, Mrs. FREDERICK ARTHUR 
Poo.e, Grorce A. 

Poor, Frep A. 

Poor, Mrs. Frep A. 

Popr, FRANK 


PowELL, Mrs. AmMprose V. 
Powe 1, Isaac N. 

PRAHL, FREDERICK A. 
Prmuuey, WALTER S. 
Prince, Lgonarp M. 
Prussinc, Mrs. Georce C. 
Psora, Dr. Frank J. 
PuLvEeR, Huco 

PURCELL, Josern D. 
Pusey, Dr. WILLIAM ALLEN 


QUIGLEY, Witu1aM J. 
QUINLAN, CHARLES SHEPARD 
QUINLAN, Dr. WILLIAM W. 
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Rapavu, Huco 
RAPTREE, 


REDINGTON, F. B. 
REDINGTON, Mrs. W. H. 
Reep, Norris H. 

REED, Mrs. Pur L. 
REEVE, FREDERICK E, 
RBGENSTEINER, THEODORE 
REGNERY, WILLIAM H. 
Reum, FRANK A. 

Reum, WILLIAM H. 
REIcH, Miss ANNIE 
REICHMANN, ALEXANDER F. 
Rem, Mrs. Bryan 
REITER, Joseru J. 
RENSHAW, Mrs. CHARLES 
RENwick, Epwarp A. 
Rew, Mrs. Irwin 
REYNOLDs, Mrs. J. J. 
Rice, ARTHUR L. 

Rice, Georce L. 

Ricz, LAWRENCE A. 


Rierz, WALTER H. 
RicNey, WILLIAM T. 
RINALDO, Puruir §. 

Rinc, Miss Mary E. 
Riestra, J. Henri 
RITTENHOUSE, CHARLEs J. 

, CHARLES 

Roserts, CLarx T. 
Roberts, Joun M. 
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Roperts, 5. M. ScHAFFER, Dr. Davin N. 
RosEEtTS, Mes. WARREN R. ScHAFFNER, Mas. JOSEPH 
ROBERTS, WILLIAM MUNSELL SCHAFFNER, ROBERT C. 
ROBERTSON, WILLIAM SCHEIDENHELM, Epwarp L. 
Rosinson, Mrs. Mitton E., Sr. SCHERMERHORN, W. I. 
Rosson, Mrs. Saran C. ScHEUNEMANN, Rogert G. 
Rocke, Miss Ewity ScHLAKE, WILLIAM 
RocEWELL, Harotp H. Scumint, Dr. CHARLES L, 
Ropseick, SoLomoN P. Scumipt, Mrs. MINNA 
Ropcers, De. Davin C. Scumirz, Dr. HENRY 
RopMaAN, THOMAS CLIFFORD ScHMITZ, NICHOLAS J. 
Ro#HLine, C. E. ScuomMutz, Mrs. ANNA 
RoOESLING, Mrs. Orto G. ScHNERING, Otto Y. 
Roeum, Georce R. Scunur, Rura A. 
Rocers, BERNARD F. SCHOELLKorF, HENRY 
Rocers, Dr. Cassius C. ScHRAM, Harry 8. 
Romer, Miss Dagmar E. SCHROEDER, Dr. GEORGE H. 
Root, Joun W. SCHUKRAPT, WILLIAM 
Rosen, M. R. ScHULMAN, A. 8. 
Rosensaum, Mrs. Epwin §. SCHULZE, Mus. MATHILDE 
ROSENFIELD, Mrs. MAURICE ScHULZE, WILLIAM 
ROSENTHAL, JAMES Scuurp, Purr C. 
RosENTHAL, LESSING Scuurier, Mrs. Dante. J., Jk. 
Ross, Rosert C. ScHWARTZ, CHARLES KE, 
Ross, Mrs. Ronert E. SCHWARTZ, CHARLES P. 
Ross, THOMPSON SCHWARZ, HERBERT 
Rosas, WALTER 5. SCHWARZHAUPT, Emin 
Ror, AARON ScLANDERS, Mrs. ALEXANDER 
RoOTHACKER, WATTERSON R. Scott, FRANK H. 
RorTHscHILp, GEORGE WILLIAM Scott, RoserT L. 
RorHscHitp, Maurice L. Scovitie, C. B. 
RorHscuHiLp, MELVILLE N. SeEAMAN, GEoRGE M. 
Rowe, Evcar C. SEaMEs, Mrs. CHARLES O. 
RozELLe, Mas. EMMA Sears, J. ALDEN 
Ruse, Dr. Maurice Seaver, A. E. 
Ruspens, Mrs. CHARLES SEAVERNS, GEORGE A. 
Rusovits, Topsy See, Dr. AGNES CHESTER 
RUCKELBAUSEN, Mrs. HENRY SEEBURG, JusTuUS P. 
RUECKHEIM, F. W. Sar,Eumu G. _ 
RueL, Jonn G. Sepp, CLARENCE T. 
Russe, Dr. J. W. Serrp, Epwin A. 
RurTiepce, GEorGE E. Serr, WILLIAM C. 
Ryerson, Josern T. SELLO, GEORGE W. 
SENCENBAUGH, Mrs. G. W. 
SackLey, Mrs, James A. Passe eee J. 
SALISBURY, Mas. WARREN M. rt +s 
Satmon, Mrs. E. D. Tinta gte 
SAMMONS, WHEELER SHAFFER, CARROLL 
SARDESON, ORVILLE A. SHAFFER, CHARLES B, 
Sarcent, Joun R. W. SHAMBAUGH, Dk. GEORGE E. 
Sarcent, RaLru SHANESY, Rapa D, 
Saurer, Frep J. SHANNON, ANGUS R. 
Sauter, Leonarp J. SHAPIRO, MEYER 
Sawyer, Dr. Atvan L. SHARP, WILLIAM N. 


Scuacut, Joun H. SHarpe, N. M. 


SHaw, ALFRED P. 

SHaw, Mrs. Howarp 
SHAW, THEODORE A. 
SHEEHY, EDWARD 
SHELTON, Dr. W. EUGENE 
SHEPHERD, Mrs. Enitu P. 
SHERIDAN, ALBERT D. 
SHreips, James CuLvEn 
SHILLESTAD, JoHN N. 
Sank, Moses E. 

SHOAN, NELS 

SHoceey, Mrs. Wiis G. 
SHour, A. D. 

SHumway, Mrs. Epwakp DeWitt 
Suumway, P. R. 

Saurz, ALBERT E. 
SiomMaN, Leon 

Smanver, A. I. 
SILBERMAN, CHARLES 
SILBERMAN, Davin B. 
SILBERMAN, HusERT §, 
SILVERTHORNE, GEO. M 
Smonps, J. P. 

Smonps, 0. C. 

Smonex, Dr. B. K. 
SINCERE, BENJAMIN 
SIncLAIn, Dr. J. FRANK 
Sinpen, Henry P. 
Sincere, Mrs. Mortimer H. 
Srrzer, Dr. L. Grace PoOweELL 
Samira, Mas. C. BR. 

Smith, Mrs. Emery J, 
Suir, Mrs. FRANE 8. 
SMITH, FRANKLIN P. 
SmiTH, HArotp EBrron 
SMITH, JENS 


SuitH, WALTER Brron 
SmirH, Mrs. WILLLAM A. 
SMITH, &. EROL 
SMULLAN, ALEXANDER 
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SoRAVIA, JOSEPH 
SORENSEN, JAMES 
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Spirz, JOEL 
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TYLER, ALBERT 5. 
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WALLACE, R. Y. 
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WALter, E. C. 

WALLER, H. P. 

WALLER, J. ALEXANDER 
WALLER, Mrs. James B. 
WALLsR, JAmes B., Jr. 
WALLsRIcH, Georce W. 
WALLovick, J. H. 
Wanner, Mrs. Henry J. 
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Warp, Mrs. N. C. 
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Warwick, W. E. 
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WEAN, Frank L. 
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Wess, Mrs. THomas J. 
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Weber, FRANK C. 
Wensster, ARTuuR L. 
Wensster, Miss He.en R. 
Wersster, Dra. Rates W. 
WEDELSTAEDT, H. A. 
Walt, Istpor 

WEIL, MARTIN 

WEILER, RUDOLPH 
WEINZELBAUM, Louts L. 
WEIsproD, BENJAMIN H. 
Weiss, Mrs. Morton 


WEISSENBACH, Mrs. Minna K. 


Weisskorr, Maurice J. 
Weisskorr, Dr. Max A. 
WELLS, ARTHUR H. 
Weis, Harry L. 


WeLts, Tuomas E. 

Wet.s, Mrs. THomas E. 
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Wermurts, WILLIAM C. 
Werner, Frank A. 
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WETTEN, ALBERT H. 
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WHEELER, Leo W. 
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Wiper, Joun E. 
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WILLIS, THomas H. 
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Wor, Henry M, 
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Wotrr, Lours 

Woop, Joun G. 

Woop, Rosert E. 

Woop, WILLIAM G. 
Wooprurr, GEORGE 

Woops, WEIGHTSTILL 
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CHANDLER, HENRY P. 
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CLARE, LINCOLN R. 
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Duncan, ALBERT G. 
DuUNER, Josern A. 
DuNHAM, Roper J. 
Dunk, SaAMve. O. 
Dunn, W. FRANE 
Dvorak, B. F. 
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EISENSTAEDT, HARRY 
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FELTMAN, CHARLES H. 
FERGUSON, WILLIAM H. 
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LaNc, EDWARD J. 

LATHROP, Mrs. BRYAN 

LAWRENCE, W. J. 
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LEIGHT, ALBERT E. 
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LittLe, Mra. E. H. 

LLEWELLYN, Mrs. Jonn T. 
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Packt, ANDERSON 
PACKER, CHARLES SWASEY 


ParpaipGe, Mrs. Faepericre C. 
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AXELSON, Caries F. 
AXMAN, SAMUEL H. 


Bancocr, F. M. 
Bapcock, Orvitte E. 
Bascock, WItuiam H. 
Bacuracs, I. 

Bacon, AsA 

Bacon, Dr. C. 5. 
BapENocH, Davip A. 
BapcER, SHREVE CowLEs 
Barr, Mrs. ArTHuR A. 
Barr, Dr. Joszeru L. 
Bacey, Mrs. C. B. 
Balter, Dr. G. T. 
Barkp, Mrs. Ciay 
Barstow, Mrs. ARTHUR 
Baker, C. M. 

Baker, Clavpe M, 
Baker, Epwarp L. 
Baker, G. W. 

BAKER, JAMES CHILDS 
Baker, James R. 
Baker, Miss Juuia A. 
BALABAN, Mre. A. J. 
Baten, Howarp K. 


BALDERSsTON, Mrs. STEPHEN VY. 


BaALpWIin, WILLIAM 


Banragp, E. Hoover, Jr. 
Bakker, Mrs. Evwarp H. 
BaNNING, SAMUEL W. 


Barp, Mrs. Roy E. 
BARGER, Mrs, WALTER C. 
Bakker, Epwarp E. 
BARKER, Mrs. WILLIAM 
BAREMAN, Miss A. M. 
BakNnes, Miss BERNITA 
BARNES, PROFESSOR NATHANIEL W. 
Barnes, SYDNEY G. 
BakNes, WILLIAM H. 
BARRETT, Mrs ADELA 
BARRETT, M. J. P. 
Barry, Mrs. Rurerr J. 
Barstow, Dr. Raopa Pine 
BaARTELLS, Dr. Henny W. F. 
Barta, Lewis L. 
BARTHOLOMAY, HERMAN 
BARTHOLOMAY, WILLIAM, Jn, 
BAaRTHOLOMEW, Mus. F, H. 
BARTLETT, CHARLES C. 
BARTLETT, Mrs. FREpERice H. 
BaRTMAN, Mrs. FRep A. 
Bakton, Mrs. Enos M. 
Barton, 8S. G. 
Barkwic, Mrs. Byron 
Bascom, F. T. 
Bates, Mrs. Harry C, 
Baum, James E., In. 
Baum, Mrs. James E., Jn. 
BAvUMANN, Mara. F. O. 
BAUMGARDEN, NATHAN W. 
Baxter, Joun FE. 
Bar.Lor, Dr. Frank W. 
Beacu, CaLvin B. 
Bracom, Haro 
Beatty, Mrs, R. J. 
Becr, Da. E. G. 
Beck, Dr, Josere C. 

1 Mrs. HEREERT W. 
Becker, LorHak 


BeEgson, Mrs. F. C. 
BrxRens, GEORGE A. 
BEIpLer, Aucuerus F. 
Beirus, Morris 

, Mrs. Atvin E. 
BELDEN, Josepn C, 
BELKNAP, Mrs, THomas 
Bei, Mrs. ELLEN R. 
BELL, Georca Irvinc 
BELL, HAYDEN N. 
Bettows, Mrs. L. E. H. 
Bemis, ANTHony J. 
BENARIO, Mrs. Gus 
BENDELARI, ARTHUR 
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BENDER, Mrs. CHARLES BLacKWoop, Mrs. A. E. 
Benersen, H. 0. BLarm, Mrs. Henry A. 
BENNET, WILLIAM §&. BLak#, Mrs. F. B. 
Bennett, E. H. BLAKE, Mas. WILLIAM H. 
Bennett, Mrs, Haroup D. BLAKELEY, JoHN M. 
Bennett, Mrs. Ina F. Buazon, Joun J. 

, Mrs, Wituiam H. E. Biessinc, Lewis G. 
BENNINGHOVEN, DANIEL Buiss, CHARLES F. 
BENNINGTON, HAROLD Buitzsten, Dr. N. LIONEL 
Benoit, Mrs. WILLIAM F. Bioce, Mrs, Josera B. 
BensINceR, Mrs. BLANCHE Buiock, Mrs. Leics B. 
Benson, Mus. T. BR. Bioce, Dr. Lous H. 
BENTLEY, RICHARD BLock!, Mus. Frep W. 
Berens, Mrs. H. BLomquist, ALFRED 
Berc, Dr. 0. H. BLonper, Enwarp G. 
Bercsom, Mrs. M. 8. Eioon, L. A. 

BeErcerR, Miss Marte 5. E. BLoom, Mrs. Leon 
Beres, Ross F. BLOOMFIELD, Mrs. LEONARD 
Bercren, E. L. BLounT, M. A. 
BERGSTROM, 0. Buve, JOHN 

BERLINER, EMANUEL F. Bium, Henry &. 

BERNARD, Peter J. Biunt, KATHARINE 
BERNHARD, Raymond 8. Bons, Dwicut 8. 
BERNSTEIN, Aaron D. Bouninc, Dk. ANNE 
BERNSTEIN, Mrs. Jack BouitHo, Mrs, Witiiam J. 
Berry, H. Ror BOLLENBACHER, JOHN C. 
Berry, Mrs. Rarmonp D. Bout, M. C. 

Berry, V. D. Bo.ton, JouHn F. 
BERTOLET, CHARLES D. Bone, A. R. 

BesHeARS, MANSFIELD BontHron, Francis R. 
BESTEL, OLIVER A. BONNER, FRANCIS A. 
BetTmMan, Dr. RaLra B. Boonn, ARTHUR 

Bimopie, Rosert C. Boong, CHARLES LEVERITT 
Breen, De. J. F. Boot, Dr. G. W. 

Bicane, Mrs. Jonw Epwako, Jn. Booth, Mra. GEeorce 
Bice.ow, Miss Florence E. Boozer, Mrs. RaLra C. 
Binsky, SAMUEL BorcHerpine, E. P. 
Bincuam, 8. H. Borcuerpt, Mra. H. A. 
BINELeY, Mrs. L. G. BorcHert, Dr. Rosert L. 
Binks, Mrs. Harry D. BorLaxD, Mus. Beatrice I. 
Brep, Miss FRANCES Borman, T. A. 

Brep, Hersert J. Born, Encar R. 
RIRKENSTEIN, LOUIS Borouch, Miss Mary G. 
BirkHorr, Miss GERTRUDE Borsce, Mrs. Mary 
Bissee, W. G. Borman, Dr. L. 

Bisnor, Mrs. Auice M. BorTHor, Mrs. W 

Bisnor, Mes. Howarp F. Boucuer, C. &. 

Brss|ect, Mrs. A. W. BoucuTon, Frank M. 
Bissei., ARTHUR BouRLAND, Mrs. Norman T. 
Buack, Mrs. Hersert G. Bovernsiqvue, ALVAR L. 
Buack, Dr. R. E. Bourque, Dr. N. OpEon 
Buack, Roserr F. Bowe, AUGUSTINE J. 
Biack, Mrs. T. 5. Bowen, Josern T., Jr. 
Buack, W. J. Bowes, FREDERICE M. 


BLackrorp, WILBUR F. Bowes, WILLIAM R. 
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Bowes, Winitam R. 
Bowman, Jay 
Born, Mrs. E. B. 

Mrs, CHRISTIANA 
Brappoce, Mrs. Lours J. 
BRADLEY, Frep J, 
Brap.ey, Hersert FE. 
BRANDENBURG, Mrs. 0. H. 
BRANDT, FREDERIC T. 
BRANIGAR, Mrs. W. W. 
BRascuier, H. T. 
BRAUCHER, Mrs, ERNEST N. 
Braupy, Mrs. Lous Cc. 
BRAUER, Mrs. CasrER 
Braun, Arruur J. 
BRAWLEY, Dr, Frank E. 
BREED, FREDERICK S. 
BREEN, J. W. 

BREMNER, De. Dayip K. 
BRENNAN, Mrs. GEoRCE E. 
BRENNEMANN, Dr. JosEPH 
BRENNER, Mrs. Louis N. 
BRENNWASSER, 8. M. 
BREWER, Epwarp H. 
Brewer, Harry F. 
BREWSTER, WILLIAM FE. 
Brever, Mes. T. 
Briocs, A. G. 

Bricuam, Dr. L. Warp 
BRIMstin, W. E. 

Bain, Harry L. 

Briney, Mrs. H. C. 
Brincoir, Mrs. Fuoyp A. 
BRINSON, Mrs. EARL W. 
Briscoz, Georce L. 
Brister, Mrs. C, J. 
Brock, Mns. Frank P. 
Brockett, Mra. J, I. 
EBroopt, Inwin W. 
Broeker, Mrs, Feuix 
Bronson, Mrs. Mary Horton 
Brooke, Frep L. 
Brooks, Roser E. L. 
Broome, JoHN SPOOR 
Broome, Mas. THORNHILL 
BRoomMELL, Cuester C. 
BroucHam, Dr. Epwarp J. 
BrROwILLETT, Dr. R. J. 
Brower, June F. 

Brown, ALVA K. 
Brown, Dr. Cavin E. 
Brown, CHARLES W. 
Brown, Miss Ciara M. 
Brown, Epwarp Eacie 


Brown, Miss ELzanor M. 
Brown, Miss Ena W. 
Brown, H. A. 

Brown, J. D. 

Brown, J. Rice 

Brown, James EArt 
Brown, W. Gray 

Brown, WILBUR M. 
BRowNING, Mrs, LUELLA A. 
BRUCKER, Dr. Epwarp A. 
Brucker, Dr. Matruew W. 
BRuUGGE, Mrs, CAROLINE 
BRUMLEY, DANIEL Josepp 
BRUNEER, A. R, 

Baunt, J, P. 

Bryant, Donatp R. 
Bryant, Mrs. Epwarp F. 
Bryant, Joun M. 
BRYANT, Mrs. M, W. 
BUCHANAN, Mrs. Leg R. 
BUCHBINDER, Dr. J R, 
BUCHEN, Mrs. WALTHER 
BuchHo.z, Extc 
BUCKINGHAM, Joun 
BUCKINGHAM, Tracy W. 
BUCKLEY, Mrs. WARREN 
BucENER, Mrs, Jouw L., JR. 
BupDDEKE, I. W. 

BUEHLER, Mrs. ERNEST 
BUELL, Mrs, CHaries Cc. 
Bualic, Pau. 

BUHLIG, Miss Rosp 
EBuxer, J. E. 

BuKowsk1, Perer [. 


BULLARD, SELLAR 

Bunck, Epwanp C, 

Bunce, Aucust H., Sr. 
BUNKER, CHARLES C, 
Bunn, B. H. 

Bunte, Mrs, Taeopore WwW. 
Buntinc, Guy J. 

Bunze., Paun M. 

Burcu, Mrs. W. E. 
Burca, R. L. 

Buapick, Dr. ALFRep s. 
Burk, Mrs. Hennrerra Lance 
BvrKE, Epwarp H. 

BuREE, Leonarp J. 
BURKHARDT, CHARLEs FE. 
BURNET, Mrs. W. A. 
BuRNHAM, D, H_ 

BURNHAM, HURERT 

BvENs, Miss Erne, R. 


Burns, Mas. J. §. 

Burns, Joun J. 
BuRNSTINE, IL. H. 

Burr, Ear. G. 

Burairt, D. F. 

Burrows, Miss Louisa L. 
Burry, WILLIAM, JR. 
Bupsik, Miss Emiuie G. 
Burton, Miss CLARIBEL 
Burton, FRED A. 

BuscH, FRANCIS i. 

Busu, Mrs. Liowen E. 
BUSHONVILLE, JAMES T. 
Buswett, Mrs. Henry Lee 
Burtt, FRANK EASTMAN 
Burress, Mrs. Grorce 
Buxpaum, Morris 
ByrersporF, SIDNEY R. 
Brrieio, Ernest L. 
BrFietp, Mrs. HEREERT A. 
BYFIELD, Miss LiuuiaAn R. 


CABLE, ARTHUR G. 
CAHILL, WILLIAM A. 
CAHN, BENJAMIN R. 
CAIN, CHARLES N. 
Cam, G. R. 

CALDWELL, Mrs. Asa J. 
CALDWELL, H. WARE 
CALDWELL, Lours G. 
CALLAHAN, Mrs. A. F. 
CaLocer, Mas. A. D. 
CALVIN, Dr. Josern EK. 
CAMMACK, HERBERT M. 
Camp, BENJAMIN B. 
Camp, Curtis B. 

Camp, J. BEIDLER 
CAMPBELL, ARGYLE 
CAMPBELL, DoNALD A. 
CAMPBELL, Mrs. JoHN G. 
CAMPBELL, Mrs. R. D. 
CAMPBELL, ROBERT W. 
CamPe, FRANK 0. 
CANAVAN, J. NEWELL 
CANEPA, JAMES P. 
Capopice, J. J. 

CAPPER, JOHN 5. 
CARLETON, STANLEY 
Carin, Leo J. 
CARLSON, Mrs. CARL T. 
CamMan, 5. &. 
CARNAHAN, Mas. GLEN C. 
CARPENTER, HAROLD B. 
CARPENTER, JOHN ALDEN 
Carpenter, L. T. 
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CARPENTER, W. W. 8. 
CARR, H. Cc. 

Carr, Da. JAMES G. 
CaARRINGTON, EpwunD 
CARROLL, M. V. 
CaRTEAUX, LEon L. 
CARTER, ALLAN J. 
Carter, C. B. 

Carter, Mrs. C. B, 
Carter, Mrs, J. 8. 
CARTER, Mrs. L. dD. 
Cary, Dr. WILLIAM 
CASAVANT, GUSTAV A. 
Case, Horace D. 

Casey, J. R. 

Casey, THOMAS 

CassaDay, Mrs. THomas G. 
Cassets, G. J. 

Cassipy, WILLIAM J. 
CASTENHOLZ, W. B. 
Caste, C. &. 

CasTLe, Mrs. CHARLES &, 
CASTLE, SYDNEY 
CASWELL, Mrs. A. B. 
CAUGHLIN, Mrs. F. P. 
Cavenges, Mrs. C. M. 
CERVENKA, JoHN A. 
CHADWICK, Mrs. GRIFFITH 
CHALMERS, Mrs. J. Y¥. 
CHAMBERLIN, Mks. ADELE BR. 
CHANDLER, C. F. 
CHANDLER, CHARLES H. 
CHANDLER, FRANE R. 
CHANDLER, GEORGE M. 
CHAPIN, Rurvus F. 
CHAPMAN, Mrs. FRANE A. 
CHAPMAN, WILLIAM GERARD 
Cuase, Mes. Epwarp G. 
CHase, Miss FLoRence 


CHASE, Mrs. Wiutiam H. 
CHATTIN, WILLIAM 
CHavis, Da. SAMUEL W. 
CHENEY, HENRY D. 
CHeseman, L. W. 

Critps, Mrs. Frep B. 
Cuitps, Kent C. 

CHILDs, Mrs. R. W. 
CHILDS, THERON W. 
CHRISTENSEN, HENRY C. 
CHRISTIANSEN, Dr. Henny 
(CHRISTOPHER, Mrs. Car. J. 
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Cuetsty, Mrs. F. V. 
CHurAN, Leo M. 
CaurcH, Mas. Emma 
CHURCHILL, RicHarp 8. 
CLancy, WILuiamM L. 
CLANEY, Miss M. T. 
CLARE, HERBERT O. 
CLARK, Mrs. ARTHUR M. 
CLARE, C. P. 

CLARK, James T). 
CLARK, Miss Maun F. 
CLARK, Rosert H. 
Clark, Dr. STanLey W. 
CLARKE, Broapus J. 
CLARKE, Mrs. Frep <A. 
CLAREE, FREDERICK E. 
CLAREB, Mrs. Henry &., Jr. 
CLAUSSEN, Epwunp J. 
CLAVEY, F. B. 
CLAYPOOL, GLEN F. 
CLAYTON, EENJAMIN W. 
CLAYTON, FREDERICE W. 
CLEARY, CHARLES H. 
CLEARY, Joun J. 


Cloves, WILuaM E. 
Ciurr, Evwin E. 
CoALE, GEorRGE M. 
COBURN, ALONZO J. 
Cosurn, E. Warner 
Cosurn, J. M. 
Cocuran, J. L. 


Cocprans, Mrs. Rosner M. 
Cog, Frank GALT 
Corrin, Frep Y., Sn. 
Corrin, Mrs. Frep Y. 
Corrin, Percy B. 
Corrman, A. B. 
Cougn, A. E. 

CoHnEN, ARCHIE H. 
Coen, Irvine Lestis 
Conen, InwIn 
Conten, HENRY 
Conn, CHARLES 

Coun, SAMUEL A. 


Conn, Mrs. Samvuen J. 
CoLBorn, Mrs. G. D. 
COLBURN, WARREN E, 
CoLe, LAWRENCE A. 
COLEMAN, ALGERNON 
CoLeman, B. R. 

COLEMAN, CLARENCE L. 
COLEMAN, HaMILToN 
CoOLLINs, ARTHUR B. 
COLLINS, ARTHUR W. 
CoLLins,- Beryi B. 
COLLINse, CHARLES W. 
COLLINS, CHILTON C. 
COLLINS, GEORGE R. 
CoLuiws, Dr. Lorm C. 
Cottins, Dr. Rurvus G. 
CoLLIson, Epcar K, 
CoLNoNn, PHuip 
CoMERFoRD, Mrs. Lreta 
Compron, E. Rayvmonp 
Comsrock, Miss Erpet 
Comstock, Rosert H., Jr. 
Conpit, Mrs. J. §. 
Conpon, Mrs. Jonny 
ConDon, Toomas J. 
CoNGER, Mrs. WILLIAM PEREZ 
ConcLis, NicnoLas P. 
ConKey, H. P. 

Connor, Mrs. FREDERICK T. 
Conover, Harvey 
CONOVER, Mrs. LurHER W. 
CONRAN, MRs. WALTER A. 
Conroy, Mrs, Estuur F. 
CONSOER, ARTHUR W. 
Consoer, Miss Meta 
CONVERSE, EARL M. 
CONVERSE, WILLIAM A. 
Cook, Miss Enrra g, 
Cook, Dr. Frances H. 
Coox, J. B. 

Coo, Smpney A. 

Cooke, Mrs. Grorce J. 
Cookson, J. E. 

Coon, Rovert EF. 

COOPER, Miss ADELAIDE 
Coormr, CHAaRLes H. 
CoorEr, FREDERICK A, 
Coorgr, R., Jr. 

COPPEL, Mrs. CHanies H. 
CORBIN, Mrs. Dana 
Corsin, Mrs, F. N. 
CoRBOY, Miss C, M. 
Corpoy, Witttam J, 
Core, Mrs. J. p. 

Coray, Miss W. JENNETTE 
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Corne.ius, J. F. 
Cornet, Dr. Epwarp L. 
Cornet, Mas. A. L. 
Conran, Erwin 
Cogrican, JAMES 

Corry, Mas. ADELINE M. 


Corsant, Mrs. Cuartes Eine 


Corwin, Dr. ARTHUR M. 
Costa, Mrs. Josera C. 
CosTetio, THomas J. 
COURTNEY, Miss MarTHA A. 
Covurvoisier, Dr. Ear. A. 
Cowan, Mas. Lora §. 

Cox, ARTHUR M. 

Cozzens, Mrs. FrReperick B. 
Crappoce, J. F. 

Craic, H. W. 

Cramer, Mrs. AMBROSE 
CRAWFORD, ADAM W. 
CRAWFORD, Mrs. WARREN 
Creser, Mes. WALTER H. 
Creep, DANIEL A. 
CrREEDON, Mas. CLARA W. 
Creco, FRANK A. 

CRERAR, Mrs. JOHN 

CRILE, Mas. Dennis W. 
CRONKITE, ALBION C. 
Crooks, Mrs, H. D. 

Cropp, CARL 

Crosay, Mas. FREDERICE W. 
Cross, GEORGE B. 

Cross, Henry B. 

Crow, W. R. 

Crowper, J. L. 

CRowELL, Lucius A. 
Cupvey, Harotp N. 
CULLEN, De. GEORGE 


CUNNINGHAM, Ronert M. 
Curran, O. P., JR. 
CuRRAN, Peter A. 
Curtis, Lowvis R. 
Cusack, Francis J. 


Dan.outst, C. M. 
DarcHes, ELI 

Daey, Harry C. 
Daas, CHARLES D. 
DALLSTREAM, ANDREW J. 
DaLRYMPLe, Henry R. 
Darton, Exnest E, 
Datton, Henry L. 
Datr, Dr, T. A. 
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DaLaieL, DAVISON 
DAMMANN, Epwarp C. 
Dammann, J. F., Jn. 
D’Ancona, A. E. 
DANIELS, Mrs. J. ¥. 
DANIELS, JAMES E. 
DANIELSON, Mrs. A. E. 
DANIELSON, FRED V. 
Dankowsnzl, I. F. 
DarRiinc, Dr. U. G. 
Daucuy, Miss BARBARA 
DavuacHaDAy, C. CoLTton 
Davin, SipNey 5. 
Davipson, Mrs, Gporce M. 
Davipson, JULIUS 
Davinson, Lucius H. 
Davipson, Miss Mary E. 
Davinpson, Morton &. 
Davie, GEorcE F. 
Davies, J. E. 

Davies, P. W. 

Davies, WILLIAM B. 


Davis, COLONEL ALEXANDER M. 


Davis, De. AMy REAMS 
Davis, BRope B. 

Davis, CHARLES E. 
Davis, Mas. CHARLES P. 
Davis, Mrs. D. W. 
Davis, Don 

Davis, Mas. F. Ben 
Davis, Dr. H. I. 

Davis, De. LovaAL 
Davis, Mas. Newton E. 
Davis, Paunt H. 

Davis, W. Harry 

Davis, W. OWEN 

Davis, WARREN T. 
Dawes, NEIL B. 

Day, CLYDE L. 

Day, Mrs. Lewts J. 
Dean, Mus. ELLA Woop 
DEAN, WILLIAM D, 
DEBERARD, Miss GRACE 
DeBoer, Mrs. Eniaas C. 
Decker, Mrs. HaLrorp H. 
Decker, HikaM E. 

Dee, Mes. WiILLiam E, 
Derrees, Mrs. DonwaLp 
DeFrReEEs, Miss Mary L. 
DEGENER, AuGUsT W. 
DEGENHARDT, Dr. EnGar 
DESNING, Mrs. C. H. 
Dement, Mas. Jerome L. 
DEININGER, Mrs. D. M. 


DELAMARTER, Mrs. Eric 
DELANY, Faustin 8, 
DeLoacu, Dr. R. J. H. 
DeLone, F. T. 

DeE.son, Louis J, 

DEMAREE, H. 5. 

DeEMontT, CARL 

DeMuts, Mrs. ELIMZapets &. 
DENEEN, Ropert J. 

DENNIS, WILLARD P. 

Dent, Mrs. Lovis L. 

DB , FREDeRIC A. 
Derve, Oscar B, 

DERING, Mrs. Eprrn 8. 
DeSauty, SYDNEY 
D'Esrosrro, J. 

DEVANEY, Miss Marie A. 
DeVries, GEORGE 

DeWo.r, Mrs. Jonn E., Sr. 
Dewson, Mrs. Joun R. 
Dick, Miss F. Louise 
Dickinson, Mrs. Cuar.es F, 
DIENER, GEorce W. 
DTEwstac, Mrs. Benno 
DiGNan, Frank W. 

DILKES, Howarp RB. 
DILLBAHNER, FRANK 
Dimick, Miss ELIAnETs 
DINGLE, Mrs. Firorence THomas 
Dinas, P. C. 

Dix, HERsERT 

Dixon, Mrs, Wesiny M. 
Dorkinc, Mrs. Epuunp J., Jr. 
Dotese, Mrs. Joun 
DoLese, Petar 

DoNAHEY, Mra. WILLIAM 
DowkLe, Mrs. L. B. 
DONNELLEY, THORNE 
DONNELLEY, Mrs. THORNE 
Dors, Grorce B, 

Dorsey, Joun T., JR. 
Doscu, Henry C. 

Dovst, Mrs. T. E. 
Dow.ine, T. F. 

Dove, Epwarp V. 

Dove, Leo J. 

Drewt, Mas. J. B. 
Drennan, Joun G. 

Drew, Mrs. Lesuie A. 
Drews, WILLIAM F. 
DREzMAL, Max A. 
DRieiema, I. J. 
DRINEWALTER, Miss Kare E. 
Dryden, Mrs. George B. 
DRYNAN, WILLIAM G. 
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DupDLey, W. W. 

Durry, Mrs. Mary E. 
DUNBAUGH, GEORGE J. 
DunNBauGH, Harry J, 
Duncan, W. 8. 

Dunnam, Mrs. M. Kerra 
Dunnam, Mrs. W. H. 
DuNLap, Mrs. T. M. 

Dunn, Epwarp J, 
DUNNING, N. Max 

Durer, EvcEnr H. 

Duruts, Miss J. L. 
DURHAM, Mrs. RayMonp E. 
DURLAND, Miss Eraen GRACE 
Durr, Mrs. HERBERT A. 


EASTHOFE, JosErH 
Eaton, Mrs. Marouis 
Eaton, WILLIAM A, 
ESELING, Mrs. GEorcE 
EBERLE, WILLIAM C. 
Eck, Dr. Cuar.es P. 

T, Mrs. Roeerr P. 
ECKsTORM, Mrs, Pay, 
EpMonps, Miss Nora 
Epwarps, I. NEWTON 
Ecan, ParNen, 

E#RLICH, M. J. 

EHRMAN, WALTER FE. 
EaRMANN, Dr, Frep J. E. 
Eicu, Jouw W. 
EICHSTAEDT, Dr. J, J. 
EIsENDRATH, Miss ELsa B. 
EISENDRATH, JOSEPH L. 
EITe., Eun, 

ELAM, Mrs. Frank HARRIS 
Etam, Mrs, M, A. 

E.ey, Ning 

Eicn, Mrs. HERMAN 
Ever, Mrs. THERESA G. 


EN, Mrs. Max 
ELLERT, ARNOLD M. 
ELLIcson, 8. ADELBERT, Sr. 
ELLINSON, Mrs. Winuiam J. 
ELLioT, Mrs. Frank M. 
ELLioTT, Dr. A. R, 
ELLIoTT, Mrs. E. N. 
ELLiott, Francre Cc. 
Ettiotr, Mrs. O. Ear. 
Exuis, Mrs. J, w. 

ELMER, Miss Luv SHEpann 
Etuer, Dr. Rayvwonp F, 
ELMsLiz, GEorce G. 
EMERY, WILLIAM H, 
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Emic, Howarp A. 
ENGELHART, FRANK C. 
Emmry, Mas. Frep A. 
ENGLAND, Epwanrp L. 
ENGLANDER, Mas. MARCELITE 
ENGLeE, Mas. WALTER 
ENGLISH, JouN J. 
ENRIGHT, FRANK J. 

Erp, ARTHUR A. 
Erickson, Mrs. ALFRED O. 
Ericnson, Mrs. E. T. 
Erickson, ELMER 
Ericrson, H. E. 
Erickson, Hussarp H. 
Errmson, Mrs. G. F. 
ERWIN, Mrs. CHARLES EK. 
Erzincer, Mrs. Minniz C. 
EscHNER, LEROY 

Espour, F. H. 

EsMonp, Joux W. 
EsPENSHADE, Mrs. E. B. 
Estes, C. E. 

ETretson, Mrs. SAMUEL A. 
EuLass, Euwer A. 

Evans, Miss ANNA B. 
Evans, Miss Errraa K. 
Evans, Dr. C. B. &. 
Evans, Evior H. 

Evans, Fiorp BuTLer 
Evans, Mrs. TIMOTHY WALLACE 
EVERETT, Epwarp W. 
Ewinc, Mrs. Hucs W. 


FABSRI, ALBERT 

FALE, Miss AMY 

Fae, Lester L. 
FaLus, Dr. 8. H. 
FaLTrser, E. J. 
Fanning, C. G. 
Fantus, Dr. BERNARD 
Fartey, Mrs. Joux W. 
Farnsworts, G. J. 
Farqunar, R. C. 
FARQUHARSON, WILLIAM J. 
FARRELL, WILLIAM W. 
FARWELL, Epwarp P. 
FARWELL, STANLEY P. 
FAULENER, Dr. Lovis 
Favonrire, Mrs. Isapen C. 
Fawcett, H. J. 

Few, A. L. 

Feut, Miss FRANCES 
PELSENTHAL, HERMAN 
FEeNLEY, WILiAM H. 
Fenn, Dr. G. KE. 
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Fenton, J. R. 

Fercuson, 8. Y., Jk. 
FERRER, Mrs. LORRAINE L. 
FERRIER, Miss Mary 
FERRI, L. G. 

FERRIS, Miss Saran L. 
FETTERs, Jupson H. 
FerTzer, WILLIAM R. 
FieLp, FORREST WHIPPLE 
Frmitp, Heman H. 

FIELD, HENRY 

FIELD, Mas. J. A. 

FIELD, Mrs. WENTWORTH G. 
FIELDHOUSE, CLARENCE E. 
Fiery, E. Irvine 

Finpiey, Dr. Erpram E. 
FINIcAN, THOMAS 

Fink, GEORGE E. 

Fink, R. A. 

FINNEY, W. N. 

Fiscuir, ARTHUR 

FISCHER, CHARLES H. 
Fiscuer, Mrs. CHARLES W. 
Fiscurupr, GEORGE 

Fic, Irvine D. 

FISHER, De. Hart E. 
FISHER, Mrs. Howarp A. 
FisuHer, Mrs. Vorins 
FisHer, Mrs. Water E, 
Fiske, KenneTH B. 

Fitcu, THOMAS 
FitzPatrick, Miss ANNA E. 
FITzPaTRick, Mus. T. F. 
FLAHERTY, JOSEPH F. 
FLANIGAN, ARTHUR H. 
FLEISCHHAUER, HERBERT 
FLEMING, Epwarp J. 
FLEMING, Mrs. Josern B. 
FLiInn, Mrs. F. B. 

FLINN, JAMES M, 
FLOCKEN, Mrs. F. A. 
FLOESSLER, ARTHUR M. 
FLOREEN, Mrs. Apotra R. 
FLYNN, MAURICE J, 
Fock.er, L, H. 

FoLey, Mrs. Joun Burton 
Foitsom, Mrs. Wituiam R. 
Foutz, F. C. 

Forses, Lester H. 
Forcs, Joun L., Jn. 

Forp, Mrs. CHARLES 
Forp, Mrs. Coaries E. 
Forp, James 8. 

Forp, Mrs. Norman J. 
Forp, Mrs. 'T. A. 
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FOREMAN, Mrs. ALFRED K. 

Forrest, Georce D. 

FORRESTER, Mrs. W. W. 

FORSINGER, DARWIN A. 

Forster, J. G. 

Forte cea, Dr. Franr L. 

Fortune, Jouwn L. 

Fossurs, H. A. 

Fospicn, K. I. 

Foster, Mrs. A. H. 

FostTer, Mrs. GErTrupe L. 

Foucek, CHARLES G. 

Fow Len, G. F. 

FOWLER, HENRY 

Fox, Harvey 

Foy, Joun J. 

FRAZER, Mrs. LAWRENCE 

FRAME, C. L. 

FRancis, Mes. Darsy G. 

FRANK, Mrs. ARTHUR A. 

FRANE, Davin 

FRANE, SAMUEL I, 

FRANEKE, Dr. Mera E. 

FRANELIN, ABRAHAM M. 

FRANELIN, EcIncTON 

FRANELIN, M. E. 

FRASER, ae 

Fraser, N. D. 

FRAzZEE, SEWARD C. 

FREDERICK, Mrs. CLARENcE L. 

FREDERICK, FB. L 

FrReenor, Dr. Sonomon B. 

FREEMAN, Mrs. Ernesr H. 

FREEMAN, THEODORE F. 

FREEMAN, Victor E. 

FREEMAN, WILLIAM A. 
Harry M. 

Preirac, F. J. 

FRENCH, Mrs. L. B. 

FPRENZEL, Mrs, HENRY 

FREUND, Erwin 0. 

FRIED, Harry N. 

FRIEDBERG, Mrs. STANTON 

FRIEDER, Epwarp N. 

FRIEDMAN, I. 8. 

FRitnp, Mrs. ALEXANDER 

FRIEND, HERBERT M. 

FRIEND, Oscar F-. 

FRIEND, Mrs. R. O. 

Frissic, Mas. Ipa D. 

Feisk, Miss Avupa 

FROEHLING, ARTHUR F. 

FRYMARK, AUGUST A. 

Fucir, E. J. 


FULLER, Mas. EUGENE W. 
FULLER, Dr. GEorcE Damon 
Fuuuer, Mus. J. G. 

FULMER, Mas. &§. Guy 

FunE, Mrs. C. 8. 
FUNEKHAUSER, LEoNARD EK. 


GABEL, WALTER H. 
GABRIEL, FRANK J, 
GAHAGAN, Dr, H. G. 
GAITHER, OTHO 5. 

GALE, ABRAM 

GALE, FREDERICK A. 
GALETTI, CHARLES G. 
GALLAGHER, Mrs. F. H. 
GALLAGHER, Mrs. Georce F. 
GALLAGHER, T. E. 
GALLAGHER, Dr. WILLIAM J. 
GALLAUER, C. 

GaLLowaY, Dr. CHAaRtes FE. 
GaLLoway, WILLIAM MARSHALL 
GaLLur, Haroww E, 
GAMBLE, JAMES A. 

Gano, Davin R. 

Gans, Dante. 

GARDNER, Rosert H. 
GARLICK, Mrs. ADELLA 
GARLIcE, R. C. 

GakNeER, F. J. 

GaRRISON, BERNARD C. 
Garrison, Da. Lester E. 
GAaRTSIDE, Jouw L. 
Garvey, Mrs. W. H. 
Gary, Dr. I. Clark 

Gates, New. H. 

Gates, Parr R. 

GATHMAN, ARTHUR E. 
Gaut, H. J. 

GaYLorD, Miss Anna E. 
GEBHARDT, ERNEST A. 
GEDDES, WILLIAM H. 
Gezr, Mrs. Ina J. 

GEIB, Miss Marcuerire F. 
GEIGER, Dr. A. H. 
GENDRON, Miss Louise 
GENTZEL, Emu A. 

Gzorce, Mrs. Aunert B. 
GEORGE, CALVIN M. 
GEORGE, MARSHALL W. 
GERAGHTY, GERALD G, 
GERAGHTY, Mus. THOMAS F, 
GERDING, R. W. 

GERE, Mrs. ALBERT H. 
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GrnINGER, CHARLES M, 
Gertz, Rupoirn V. 
GERVAIS, Mrs. W. B. 
Getscnow, Georce M. 
GETTELMAN, Mrs. Sipwey H. 
GeEuTHER, OTTo R. 

Gres, WILLIAM J. 

Gigson, CARL L. 

Gipson, Cuinton E. 
Ginson, Mas. In=NeE M. 
Gisson, Dr. STANLEY 
Gipson, Mrs. Wii A., Ir. 
GIELOW, WALTER C. 
GIELsporF, Miss HELEN P. 
GIpsseL, Mrs. HENRY 
GILsert, Mrs. Georce A. 
GILBERT, Miss HELEN R. 


GILes, Mrs. I. EK. 

Gites, Dr. Roscor 
GILKES, WinLiam H. 
GILL, ADOLFH 

Grit, Dr. Joun GRANVILLE 
GILL, WALLACE 
GILLANDERS, KENNETH 
GILLeT, Harry 0. 
GILLETTE, Mrs. ELLEN D. 
GILPIN, GARTH G. 
GiLrutai, Irwin T. 
GINDELE, Mrs. C. W. 
Gitrer, Miss Marr B. 
GLADER, FRANE J. 
Guapren, Rey. W. L. 
Guiass, WILLIAM Q. 
Giasser, Mrs. G. M. 
Guick, EMANUEL M. 
Guioen, Mrs. H. L. 
GLovER, Mrs. Manson 
GuLueck, I. 

GosLe, Mrs, E. R. 
Gopparnp, Mrs. Convers 
GopEHN, PAUL 

Gos.itz, Mrs. Harry, JR. 
Goetz, ADOLFH 

Goetz, Mas. ISABELLE R. 
Gorre, Mas. L. K. 
GOLDFIELD, Dr. B. 
GOLDING, GUSTAV 
GOLDMAN, Mas. Louis 
GOLDMAN, Mus. M. 
GotpsmirH, Henry M. 
GoLpsmitH, M. A. 
GOLDSMITH, Moses 
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GOLDSTEIN, ABRAHAM 
GOLDSTEIN, BENJAMIN F. 
Goop, Mrs. James W. 
Goop, Macy 8. 

GoOoDEIND, Mra, A. L. 
Goopman, Davin 

Goopman, W. J. 

Goopnow, E. H. 

Gorpon, Dr. L, E. 

Gorn, Mrs. Enwarp E. 
GorHam, Miss Katrnnryyn C. 
Gorman, Mes. Mervyn J. 
GoTTscHALK, Mrs. CHakLes H. 
Goucer, WILLIAM T. 
GouLD, GEORGE W. 

GoveN, EDOUARD T. 


GRAHAM, Mrs. C. Darwin 
GRAHAM, Miss Marcaret H. 
Gramm, Dr. Caru T. 
Granstrom, P. M. 

GRANT, ALEXANDER R. 
Grant, LUEE 
GRAPPERHAUS, FRED W. 
Graver, Miton H. 
Graver, Mrs. H. 5. 
GRAVER, PHILIP §. 

Graves, Mas. B. C. 
Graves, Mrs. Georce E. 
GRAVES, WILLIAM C. 
GRAVES, Mrs. W. T. 
Grawo.s, Mrs. G. L. 
Gray, Dr. Horace 

Gray, Mas. Wiuiam §. 
Graypon, CHARLES E. 
Grear, W. 8. 

GREEN, ALBERT L. 
GREEN, Mrs. Georce H. 
GREEN, SAMUEL 

GREEN, WALTER H. 
GREENBURG, I. G. 
GREENEBAUM, Mus. EstTHer 
GREENGARD, Max 
GREENLEAF, Mrs, WILLIAM H. 
GREER, Mrs. James R. 
Greco, Ropert D. 
Grecory, Mrs. Roserr B. 
Grecory, Mrs. Sere W. 
Geren, JOSEPH 

GREINER, CLARENCE A. 
Grey, Newton F. 
Griotey, Mrs. B. F. 
GRIESEL, Epwangp T. 
Griest, Mrs. MARIANNA L. 
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GRIFFIN, BENNETT 

Gairrin, Nicnouas M. 
Gairrin, THomas D. 
GgIFFiTH, Mus. Jouw L. 
Geirrite, Meivin L. 
Grimwer, Dr. A. H. 
GRIMSHAW, NORMAN R. 
Grinker, De. Roy BR. 
GRINNELL, Roser L. 
Griswoip, GLENN 
Griswotp, Ror C. 
GROcHOWSEI, G. 8, 

Groese, Louis G. 
GROENWALD, FLORIAN A. 
GrosrieLp, Mur. BeERTHA M. 
Grossman, Mrs. I. A. 
GroTNEs, Miss ALICE 
GRUENFELD, ADoLFH J. 
GRUMBINE, Miss E. EvaLyn 
Grunow, Mrs. Woaiiam C. 
GRUNWALD, Mrs, Emm. G. 
Grouse, Mrs. Frank A. 
Grut, Harry N. 
GupeMaAN, Dr. Epwarp 
GUETTLER, H. W. 

GusL, Mrs. Otro H. 
GuILuiaAMs, Jounw R. 
GUINAN, James J. 
GULLBEORG, JouN §. 
GuNDERSON, Mrs. Grorce 0. 
GUNKEL, GEoncE P. 
GUNNERMAN, Mas. Louris H. 
GuNTHER, SAMUEL L. 
GURLEY, Miss HeLen K. 
GUSFIELD, Jutien J, 
GusTAFson, Mes, ANDREW 
GuTHRIE, Miss Mary G. 


Haas, Apotra R. 
Haas, Georce H. J. 
Haas, SAMUEL L. 
HABERKORN, Mare. J. C. 
HACHMEISTER, HERMAN 
Hace, Miss HELEN V. 


HACKETT, CoLoNeL Horatio B. 


eis GeRaLp B. 


Harness, Miss Tina Mag 
Hasen, Henry F. 
Haas, ANDREW G. 


Hawes, Epwarp M. 
Hates, Mrs. G. WILLARD 
Harey, Dr. C. 0. 

HALL, Mas. ALBERT L. 
HALL, ARTHUR B. 

HALL, Epwarp BH, 

HALL, GrorcE C. 


LETON, Mrs. Earn L. 
HAMILTON, ALEX K. 
HAMILTON, Epcar L. 
HAMILTON, Huco A. 
HAMILTON, J. R. 
HAMILTON, Mrs. NELLIE Y. 
HAMILTON, Ropert J. 
HAMILTON, Mrs. Scorr R. 
HaMMatt, Mrs. W. P. 
Spceince GEORGE E. 

» THOMAS H. 
ELAM pe pel 

MILL, Miss Eprre K. 

HamMonp, Mrs. I. L. 
HAMMOND, Roy E. 
HAMMOND, WIitiiam J, 
Hancock, Frank A. 
HaNecy, Mes. Saran RB. 
Haver, Mas. §. C. 
HANKINS, HARRY 
HANLEY, Frepericrt R. 
HANLEY, WALTER A. 
HANNAH, ALEXANDER W. 
HANSEN, Miss ALMA C. 
HANSEN, Epwarp C. 
HANSEN, LEsLig M, 
HANSKAT, Mrs. Rose 
HANSON, AUGusT E. 
Hanson, Harry E. 
Hanson, Harry 8. 
Hanson, Martin J. 
HARBISON, RopERT BE, 
Harper, Miss Lourse 
Harpesty, Pav. L. 
HARDING, Mrs. CHARLES F. 
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HARDING, CAPTAIN Patrick J. 
Hakpinc, 5. LAWRENCE 
HaRDWICKE, HARRY 

Harken, H. L. 

Harmon, Husert FR. 
Harmon, Joun H. 

Hakrnick, Dr. Haney N. 
Harper, James H. 

Harrer, Miss Nevius M. 


Harris, W. H. 

HARRIS, WALLACE R. 
Harris, Wituiam L. 
Harrison, Miss Annie L, 
Harrison, De. Epwin M. 
Harrison, Harry P. 
HARRISON, J. 

Harkison, James D. 
HarROLD, James P. 
HarsHaw, Mrron T. 
HarsHparcer, Miss Dema E. 
Hart, Mrs. G. H. 

Hart, Mas. HELENA 
Hart, Henry D. 

Hart, Louts E. 

Hart, MAsTeR Max A. 
Haart, PercrvaL G. 

Hart, Mas. WALTER H. 
Hartican, Mus. A. F. 
HARTIGAN, CLARE 
HARTMANN, Mrs. Emin F. 
HARTMANN, HENRY, SR. 
HARTMANN, Mas. Huco 
Harvey, Byron §. 
Harvey, Mus. C. E. 
Harvey, Haroup B. 
Harvey, JAMES A. 
Harvey, De. Roperr H. 
Harvey, W. 8., JR. 
Harwoop, FREDERICE 
Haske, L. A. 

Haskins, Raymonn G. 
Haskins, Mrs. Vircinia W. 
Hasier, Mas. Enwaep L. 
Hastines, Epmunp A. 
HATMAKER, Mas. Jane EK. 
HatTTREemM, HAROLD 
HaucHeyY, James M. 


Haupt, WILLIAM W. 
Hauser, J. C. 

HAUSsLER, Mrs. M., Ir. 
HAWKES, Mrs. Bexiamin C. 
HAWEINS, F. P. 
HawEins, J. C. 
HawEINson, Dr. Oscar 
Haw.ey, ALBERT P. 
HawLey, CLARENCE E. 
HAWTHORNE, V. R. 
Hayes, Mrs. M. T. 
Haynes, Mas. GDEON 
Haynes, Mas. J. R. 
Haynes, Rar B. 
Hays, Miss CATHERINE 
Hayt, WILLtamM H, 
Haywoop, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Heapsurs, Mrs, ALBION LAMBERT 
Hea.y, Joun J. 

Hearty, Mrs. Paun J. 
Heath, A. G. 

HEATH, ALBERT 

HEATH, WILLIAM A. 
HEBEL, Hon. Oscar 
HEESERLING, Russe.. L. 
HecKeL, Epuusp P. 
Hecut, Dr. A. A. 
HECKINGER, WILLIAM J. 
Hector, Dr. WILLiaM §. 
HEDMAN, JoHN A. 

Heo, Egsnest, Sr, 
HeGBERG, RB. O. 

Heme, Berwarp H. 
HEIretTz, SAMUEL 
HEINEEKE, CARL 
HEINEMAN, Mrs. P. G. 
HEINEMANN, JoHN B. 
Heinz, L, HERMAN 
HEINZE, CHARLES 
HELDMAIER, Miss MARIE 
HELEBRANDT, LOUIS 
HELENORE, JouN C. 
HELLER, Bruno F. 
Henperson, B. E. 
HENDERSON, Mrs. BURTON WATERS 
HenpeRson, Mrs. C. KE. 


HENSCHEIN, H. PETER 
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HENsEL, HERMAN E. 
HENssLer, De. Orro W. 
HEPFNeR, Mas. Frank 
HERE, | ¥ 

HEREST, Mrs. Rogpert H. 
HERDLISKA, Mrs. F. L 
HERRING, GARNER 
HERRIOTT, IRVING 
HERROLD, Mrs. Russe. D. 
Heron, Mrs. Onur L. 


HERTEL, Huco 8. 


HEk&TZBERG, Epwarp 
Herzan, Dr. Morr H. 
Hess, Mrs. J. H. 

Hess, Joun L. 


Hessert, Gustav 
Hessert, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Hessen, Joun B. 
Hetrrick, Wituiam J. 
HEeEveaAcH, Mrs. Lypia 
HEYMANN, EMANUEL H. 
Heymann, L. H. 
Hern, Wituiam P. 
Herwoop, Oniver C. 
HIBBARD, Anaus 5S. 
HIBBARD, F. C. 
Hissen, Mra. M. B. 
HIseert, Miss Bertaa 
HIsLer, Mrs. Jonw Henry 
Hickuin, Joun W. 
Hickor, Fraxk M. 
Hicks, Mrs. Evvis L. 
Hiccins, Jouw H. 
Hiccins, Miss Lois E. 
Hicu, SHIRLEY T. 
Hi, Dure 
Hii, Mrs, E. M. 
Hit, Mas. Frank L. 
Hi, FReperice 
Hi, Miss Mepa A. 
HILurker, Miss Ray 
HILLMAN, Epwarp 
HILis, CHARLES W., Sr. 
Hiniyver, Dwicet E. 
Hitton, Henry H. 

ft Dr. D. H. 
Hinps, Grorce T. 
HINDS, JosErn B. 
HINELE, Ross 0. 
HIRSCHBERG, Dr. ABRAM 
HigsH, Morris H. 


Hitcu, Mrs. Rurus M. 
Hitcucocr, R. M. 

Hire, Harry A. 
HoaDLey, Mus. ARTHUR G. 
Hoac, Dr. Junius c. 
Hocus, Mrs. Epwonp 8. 
HOCHSTADTER, G. 

Hove, GEorce 

Hopce, Tuomas P, 
Hoerer, ERNEST 

Hoert, Mas. Apotra R. 
HOELLEN, Joun J. 
Hoenn, Mrs. L. 0. 

Horr, C. W. 

HOFFMAN, ANDREW 
HOFFMAN, JoHN G. 
HoINviLie, C. H. 
HOLAgtian, Joun A. 
Hotpen, C. R. 

HoLpen, Hae, Ir. 
Ho.ipom, How. Jesse 
Howe, Perry L. 
HOLLAND, Samve. H. 
HOLLAND, Dr, WILLIAM EF. 
HOLLENBACH, CHARLES H. 
HOuuister, Francis H, 
HoLLoway, Harry Cc. 
HoLLoway, Owen B. 
Houiy, W. H. 

Hoi, Gorrrrten 

HOLM, WALTER T. 
HOLMAN, ALFRED J, 
HoLmMan, Epwarp 
HOLMAN, Scorr A. 
HOLMEAD, ALFRED 
Homes, Dr. Bayvarp 
Hotmes, Mrs. Epwarp §. 
Homes, James Cc. 
Ho.mes, THomas J. 
HOLMES, WILLIAM 
HOLRAN, Mas. Joun RarMonp 
Hout, James A. 

Hout, McPHerson 
Houzer, F. L. 
HoLzwortn, CHRISTOPHER E. 
Homan, Miss Biossom 
Honore, Mrs. Lock woop 
Hoop, GEorce A. 

Hoocs, Dr. Lupwie F. 
Hoot, Miss Emt.y M, 
Hoover, Grorce W. 
HOPKINS, ALVAH S. 
Horeins, WILLARD F. 
Horxins, W. M. 

Horn, Miss Dassy J. 
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Horn, Mrs. J. M. 
Hornapay, THomas F, 
HoRNER, WALTER A. 
HORNSTEIN, LEON 
HORNUNG, JOSEPH J. 
Horton, Rate 
HORWEEN, [saD0RE 
Horwrcu, BeERNarp 
Horwicu, Pair 
Hosrorp, Wittiam R. 
L. 


HoOuGHTELING, JAMES L. 
Houser, Mrs. AcNes Ricks 
Howagp, Mrs. 0. McG. 
Howarp, Dr. Ricnarp H. 
Howe, Epwarp G. 

Howe, Irwin M. 

Hoyt, C, E, 

Hort, N. L., Jr. 

Hort, Wittusm M., II 
HRYNIEWEICKI, Da. STEFAN 
Huseanrp, E. J. 

Hupearp, Joun M. 

HuBSBBARD, WILLIAM C. 
Hvsearp, Mrs. WILLIAM SILLERS 
HUBBELL, Miss GRACE 
HUBBELL, WILLIAM J. 

Huser, Mas. M. J. 

Huser, Dr. Orro C. 

Hupson, Epwarp J. 
HUEBNER, WILLIAM G. 
HUETTMANN, FRED 

HuFFAKER, Mrs. O'Bannon L. 
HurmMever, Miss Isapeuua G. 
Hucues, Mrs. E. H. 

HucHes, GEORGE E. 

HucGHes, HUBERT EARL 
Huaues, P. A. 

Huaues, W. V. 

HvuLeert, Mrs. CHARLES PRATT 
Hutt, Irvine W. 

Huu, Mrs. Josern C. 

Hutu, Rosert W. 

Huttin, N. H. 

Humiston, Dr. CHARLES E. 


Hugst, Mrs. WayYNeE Lioyp 


Hurwitn, Howarp E. 
Hurwitz, Morais J. 
Husak, Mrs. L. Mitox 
Husak, FRANK 

HustTep, Mrs. Join C. 
HuszacuH, Mrs. Harotp D. 
HutTcHinson, A. H. 
Hurcuinson, Mrs. C. L. 
HUTCHINSON, JoHN W. 
Hutren, Mrs. A. N. 
Hvu=xiey, Hexry M. 
Hwass, Laurirz P. 
Hype, CHARLES W. 
Hrman, R. F, 

HynpMan, Mus. A. H. 
Hynes, DIBRELL 


INDERRIEDEN, Miss L. E. 
INGRAHAM, Mrs. Lorine 
IncRAM, HAROLD 5. 
INGRAM, Mrs. JOHN 
Innes, Mrs. FREDERICK L. 
IRALSON, Mrs. Moses 
Inwin, A. CHARLES 
Irwin, AMoRY T. 

Irwin, Mrs. G. Howarp 
Inwin, Miss Rutrn M. 
Isaacs, Hon. Martin J. 
Isaacs, MicHag. H. 
IvERSON, Harry J. 


JACKSON, Mrs. PLepa H. 
Jackson, W. H. 
JACKSON, WILLIAM F. 
Jacos!, HARRY 

Jacons, E. G. 

Jacoss, Harvey F. 
Jacops, Mrs. Howarp D. 
Jacons, NATE 

Jacons, WALTER H. 
JACOBS, WHIPPLE 
Jacosson, Eckert G. 
JACOBSON, HARRY 
JAEGER, Epwakp W. 
JAEGERMANN, WILLIAM A. 
JAIcKS, Mrs. STaniey J. 
JAMES, Henry D. 

JAMES, Mrs. Ratra H, 
James, R. E. 

JAMESON, CLARENCE W. 
JAMIESON, Norman R. 
JAMIESON, W. J. 
JAMPOLIS, Mrs. Mark 
JANATA, Lovuts J, 

JANDA, RUDOLPH 
JANENSCH, Mrs, FE. 
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JANOVSEY, THEODORE B. 
JakgcHOW, ALFRED W. 
JakcHow, Mrs. C. E. 
JAREMA, ALEXANDER L. 
JARRETT, R. H., Sr. 
JARVIS, WILLIAM B., Sr. 
Jaycox, Mrs. Minorep E. 
JEFFERSON, Mrs. Enrra H. 
JEFFERSON, Mrs. THomas L. 
JEFFRIES, Dr. DANIEL W. 
JENKINS, NEWTON 
JENKINS, SIDNEY H. 
JENKINS, WILLIAM E. 
JENKS, Mrs. Vircn. A. 
JENNINGS, Mrs. C. A. 
JENNINGS, Mrs. Rosa V. 
Jensen, Carn F. 

JENSEN, HAnotp P. 
JENSIE, Raymonp C. 
JERNBERG, C. EDGAR 
JERNBERG, CARL L, 
JESSUP, THEODORE 
JEWETT, Mrs. Georce C. 
JIRMASER, BOHUNIEL 
Jinsa, Dr. Orto J. 
JOERN, Wanna M. 
JOHNSON, Mrs. ALice N. 
JoHNson, B. W. 

JoHNsON, C. EnwaRp 
JOHNSON, EMtL A. 
JOHNSON, EVAN 

JoHNSON, Mrs. Francis THEODORE 
Jounson, Mrs. J. J. 
Jounson, James C. 
JOHNEON, Mrs. LORENA M. 
JouNsOoN, M. 

JouNSON, MARTIN A. 
JOHNSON, Roscog H. 
JouNson, Mrs. W. B. 
JOHNGON, Dr. WALTER W. 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM E. 
JounstTon, Mrs. Frep H. 
JounsTon, Ira B. 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. JoHN A. 
JOHNSTON, JoHN R. 
JOHNSTON, RoperT M. 
JOHNSTON, SAMUEL P. 
JOHNETON, W. Rosert 
JOHNSTONE, BALFOUR 
JOHNETONE, Mas. Bruce 
Jonas, Dr. Ex 

Jones, ASHLEY OLIVER, Sr. 
Jones, Mrs. C. A. 

Joes, D, C. 

JONES, GEORGE HARVEY 


Jones, Georce R. 

Jones, Mrs. Howarp A. 
Jones, Howarp E. A. 
Jones, J. Harry, Sr. 
Jones, JoHN H. 

JONES, Mrs. Jonn SuTPHIN 
Jones, Mrs. Lucy ELorse 
Jones, M, H. 

JONES, Dr. MARGARET M. 
JONES, Mas. Morcan T. 
Jones, Owen Barron 
JONES, Mrs. Rosweu. N. 
Jones, Victor H. 

Jones, Walter CLype, Jr. 
Joost, Mrs. WILLIAM H. 
JORDAN, Miss Irene C. 
JORDAN, Onan E. 
JORGENSEN, Emm. O. 
JORGESON, CHARLEs M, 
JOSEPH, A. G. 

JOSEPH, ARTHUR W. 
JOsEerH, W. 5. 

Joy, JAMES A. 

Jovce, Marvin Bernarp 
Joyce, THomas F, 

JUDAH, Mrs. Nose BRANDON 
Jupp, Ceci, W. 

Jupp, Harry L. 

Jupp, Mrs, RoBERT AUGUSTINE 
Jupson, CLAY 

JupsoN, F. C. 

JupDsoN, Raymonp T. 
JUERGENS, Miss ANNA 
JUNKER, RICHARD A. 


KAEMPFER, FRED 

EKAERICHER, Mrs. Grover D. 
KauLKE, Dr, CHarnes FE, 
Kann, ALBERT 


Kampp, J. P. 

KANAVEL, Dr. ALLEN B. 
KANDLE, Marr M. 
Kanigs, Mrs. Win F. 
Kann, Max M. 
KANNALLY, M. V, 

TER, Miss ADELE 
EanTrow, Leo 8. 
Karauivus, Dr, A. J. 
KARPEN 
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EascH, FREDERICK M, 
EKASEHAGEN, FRED W. 
Faspar, Mrs. Evcens W. 
Kass, PETER 

Eatz, Mrs. &. 

KAUFMAN, D. W. 
KaurmMan, Dre. Guetav L. 
KaumMEYEeR, Mrs. E. A. 
Eave, Josera M, 

Keerer, Karn F. 

Keever, Eowis R. 
Keevey, Mrs. Evcens M. 
EKFENE, WILLIAM J. 
Eece., Mrs. A. H. 

EEIG, MARSHALL E. 

Kem, MELVILLE 

EELLEY, HARPER 

KELLEY, Mrs. HARPER 
EeLLocc, Miss Bess 
KELLOGG, JAMES G. 
Ke.tocc, Leroy D. 
Keiiocc, Mrs. SARAH A. 
KeLLy, Epwunp P. 

Ke..y, Epwarp T. 

KeLiy, Mrs. GEorGcE 
Eewiy, Mrs. GEorce V. 
Key, Josera J. 

Kewiy, Miss Mary A. 
Kemp, PHILip G. 

KemPer, Miss Hinpa M. 
Kemper, W. R. 

Kewnpnaick, W. 5. 
KENNEDY, CLARENCE C. 
KENNEDY, RALPH 
KENNEDY, Mrs, Rosert E. 
EKennepy, Mrs. WILuiaAmM J. 
Kenny, Dr. HENRY RANDAL 
Kent, Henry RB. 

Eenyon, Mars. E. F. 
Keocu, Gorpon E. 
Kep.incer, W. A. 
EKerrner, H. W. 

Kern, Dr. MAXIMILIAN 
KERNOTT, aoe Joun E. 
Kerr, A. W. : 
Kerr, Mrs. ALEXANDER M. 
Kerstinc, Mrs. A. H. 
Kerwin, Epwarp M, 
Kes.ier, Epwarp C. 
KercoamM, Mrs. CHARLES E. 
Keves, Mrs. Rowin A. 
KipweE.u., James E. 

Krenn, Miss A. L. 
KILBERT, Mrs, ROBERT 
Erncourse, Miss Manjorie V. 


KiLMER, Mrs. CHARLES 
KIMBALL, ERNEST M. 
KIMBALL, GEORGE D. 
KIMBALL, T. WELLER 
EIMBELL, CHARLES Rea 
EINDSVOGEL, W. G. 
EING, FRANK O. 
Kinc, Horr 
Kinc, Mrs. NELoRA 5. 
Kino, Mrs. Rock wenn 
King, Mrs. W. H. 
Einc, WILLIAM Henry, Ja. 
Kincatey, R. C. 
KisneyYy, Dr. Wittiam B, 
EImNgecia, Mas. Wituiam P. 
Kinsey, Roperr §. 
KIrER, HENRY 
Errp, CHARLES P. 
KIkcHER, Mrs. J. G. 
Kirk, Harry I. 
Kirn, Mus. Ray 0. 
KITCHELL, HOWELL W. 
KITTLEMAN, EARLE B. 
Kix MItuter, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Kiaas, Mas. Henry 
ELEIN, ADDIE 
ELEIN, Mrs. ALDEN J. 
ELeIN, ARTHUR F, 
E.eIN, Dr. Davin 
KLEIN, FRED W. 
Est, H. §. 
ELEIN, MICHAEL B, 
KLEIN, PETER 
KLEINMAN, ALEXANDER 

, BENARD R. 
KLEMAKN, Maras. C. J. 
ELENHA, JOSEPH 7. 
EKLeENHA, Mrs. Josera Z. 
ELEPPINGER, Mus. F. 8. 
Kune, Louw A. 
EINE, R. EK. 
ELINE, WILLIAM §., 
KELosTer, Mrs. ASBJIORN 
E.LorTz, Epwarp C. 
KNIGHT, CHARLES §. 
KNIGHT, CHARLES Y. 
KNIGHT, Mrs. Orray T. 
Ewnospe, Joun W. 
Ewnope, O.iver M. 
ENUDSEN, HAROLD B, 
Kosick, Henry G. 
Kocu, Pav. W. 
Eoc#, Dr. Stuner 
EKocHaLe, Miss Ciara M, 
EoruLer, H. A. 
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Koenic, Frep A. 
Koenic, Mrs. F. WinuiaAm 


Kon, Oscar 
Kouourt, Joseps, Jr. 
Konk, ArTuur G. 
Kouiar, Dr. Joun A. 
Koustap, Opin T. 
Morris 
KoMAREK, A. W. 
Konkowsk!, Pranx E, 
Kownopa, Joun §. 
Koo.isx, 


Kortin, Georce N. 
Kovovorr, DAN 
Kowa.sk1, Avaust J. 
Kozakizewicz, Dr. Leon P. 
Koziczynski, Dr. Lucian 
KRACKE, ARTHUR M. 


Miss Mary C. 


Krevuscuer, Dr. Pump H. 
KReEvztINcER, Georce W. 

. FRANK L. 
Kristy, Mrs. GEORGE A. 
KRITCHEVSKY, WOLFF 
KROENER, Mrs. C. O. 
KRogsen, W. F. 
Krorrr, C. G. 
Krvuecer, 0. W. 
KUDERLING, Mrs. Mary B. 


N, GusTaPr E. 
LARSON, Louts P., Jr. 
LARSON, Simon P, 


LATHROP, FREDERICK A. 
Lau, Mrs. Joun ARNOLD 
Lauper, Roggrt E. 
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LAUTER, Mrs. ADOLPH 
LAUTERBACH, Mrs. Junius G. 
Lautz, Wituiam H. 
LAVENDER, Mrs. Joun M. 
LAVIDGE, ARTHUR W. 

LAVIN, Mrs. D. J. 


LAWRENCE, Victor E. 
Lawson, LOWELL A. 
LAWTON, SAMUEL T. 
LAZERSON, ABRAHAM 
Leaca, Grorce T. 

LEAL, Miss Rose B. 
LEATHERS, Mrs. G. M. 
Leavitt, Dr. SHELDON 
LEAVITT, Mrs. W. 
Leperer, Extn L. 

LEE, ANDREW 

Lee, CARL 

Les, ErRnest E, 

LEE, J. OWEN 

Lee, Mrs. Joskra Epcar 
Ler, Mrs. W. Grorce 
Lee, Mus. WILLIAM 
Leecu, Miss ALICE 
Lees, WILLIAM 

LeETE, Rosert §. 
LEFFEL, P. C. 

LEHMAN, RopERT L. 
LEICHTMAN, Miss BERTHA 
LeicH, Epwarp B. 
LEIGHT, Epwarp A. 
LeMAN, Mas. W. T. 
Lemon, Harvey BE. 
LENFESTEY, Mra. J. R. 
. LENNOX, EDWIN 

Lenz, Mrs. Grorce 
Leo, Dr. J. E. 

LEONARD, Mrs. WILLIAM A. 
LEOPOLD, FOREMAN WN. 
LeorOoLD, HarRoup E. 
LEoPoLD, Mrs. NATHAN F. 
LeSace, Rev. Jonn J. 
Lesiiz, Jonn Woorwarp 
Lessmr, Son 

Lester, ALBERT G, 
Levett, Dr. Joun 
Levey, CLARENCE J. 
Levi, I. ARCHER 

Levis, Lovis 

LEVINE, WILLIAM 
LEVINKIND, MORRIS 
Levinson, DaviIp 
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LEVINSON, SALMON O. 
Levis, JouN M. 

Levitan, Lowrs 

Levitt, GEORGE G. 

Lavy, Mrs. Arraur K. 
Levy, Harry H. 

Levy, Mrs. SAMUEL 
LEWatLp, W. B. 

LEWIN, Miss ESTELLA 
Lewis, A. A. 

LEWIS, Mrs. CHARLES REA 
Lewis, Mrs. Harry G. 
Lewis, J. HENRY 

Lewis, Mra. R. H. 

Lewis, Miss Saka 

Lewis, Mrs. WaLEER 0. 
Leytzn, Mrs. J. 
L’HoMMEDIEU, ARTHUR 
LIBONATI, ROLAND V. 
LICHTENSTEIN, WALTER 
Lmpov, Mrs, SAMuEL J, 
LIEBENTHAL, Mrs. Jounn HENRY 
LIEBERTHAL, De, Evcene P. 
LINDBURG, Mrs. Deuta M. 
LINDHEIMER, ARTHUR J, 
LINDLEY, Mrs. Artour F. 
LINDLEY, Mrs. Fren W. 
LINDSAY, WILLARD C. 
Lisk, Mrs. Ropert 
LINKMAN, Louis B. 

Linn, Erick N. 

Linn, Mas. James WEBER 
LINN, Mra, W Scott 
LIPEIN, MAurRIcEe §. 
LIPMAN, ABRAHAM 
LIPrFERT, ALorsius C. 
LIFPERT, DAVID 

LIPPMAN, Mrs. HELEN M. 
LIPSEY, WILLIAM J. 

List, PAULUS 

Lister, HAROLD R. 
LiTsINceR, Mrs. Epwarp RB. 
LiTTLe, Mes. C#aries D. 
LITTLE, CHARLES G, 
LIviINnGsToN, Mrs. K. J. 
LLEWELLYN, ARTHUR J, 
Liovp, A. E. 

Lioyp, Mrs. Grace CHAPMAN 
LOBDELL, Harry H. 
LOCKETT, OSWALD, JR. 
LODGE, Frep §. 

Loen, ARTHUR A. 

Logs, Dr. Lupwiac M. 
Loes, Mrs. Micuag. 8. 
LOEBL, JERROLD 


Loeur, Karz C. 
LOEHWING, MARX 
Loescu, CHARLES F. 
LOEWENHERZ, EMANUEL 
LOBWENSTEIN, EMANUEL 
LOEWENSTEIN, NA’ 

LOGAN, FRANK G. 

LOGAN, FREDERIC D. 
LONDON, HARRY 

LONDON, LIONEL 

Lorenz, Mrs. Georce W. 
LORENZEN, H. 

LOSZKIN, SERJE 

Lorko, JosEru 

Lort, Gustav R. 

Louny, Mrs. E. 
LOWENBACH, Mrs. WILLIAM L. 
LOWENTHAL, LEo B. 
Lowry, Mrs. NeELson H. 
Lowy, Rupo.rna 

Lozrer, Mrs. H. G. 
Lucas, Dr. A. L. 

Lucs, Homer J. 
LUEBBERT, WILLIAM C. 
Lust, Mrs. H. C. 

LusTIG, MAURICE 
Lutzow, Frep H. 
Lypston, Mrs. G. FRANK 
LYMAN, Mrs. H. C, 
LYMAN, Mrs. JAMES 
Lyncu, Mrs. V. Reces 
Lyncu, Miss VIoLa MARION 
Lyon, Dr. WILL F. 


MACARTHUR, FRED VY. 
MacDonatp, E. K. 
MACDONALD, Mrs. J. P. 
MacDovucat, Miss Anna G. 
MaAcFappeNn, WILLIAM 
MACPARLAND, Miss Beis 
MACFARLAND, LANNING 
MACFARLANE, WILSERT E. 
MacHAarec, MALCOLM 
MacKeiar, Dr. Joun D. 


MacMurray, James E. 
MAcCNBILLE, Mrs. C. T. 
Macoms, J. pENAVARRE 
Mappock, Miss Auice E. 
MADSEN, Mrs. T. E. 
MAEHLER, ARTHUR F. 
Macnus, Puiur H. 
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Magn, Miss 8S. Acnes 
Mazon, Mrs. Mary T. 

Mare, Roser? 

MAISEL, GEORGE 

Ma.ey, THomas E. 

MALKov, Davip 8. 

MALTMAN, Miss Evizapetu E. 
MALTMAN, JAMES 


Marsu, CHARLES L. 
Marsu, Grorce E. 
Marsh, Joun McWILLIAMs 
Mars#, ORLANDO R. 
MARSHALL, RAPHAEL P, 
Marston, Mrs. T. B. 
MartTIN, Mrs. GLEN E. 
MARTIN, MELLEN C. 
Martin, Mrs. WAuLTer G. 
Martin, Z. E. 
Marwic, Epwarp R. 
MARXSEN, Miss Donoruma 
MARZLUFF, FRANK W. 
MASLAwskKyY, ALEX 8S. 
MASON, Frep B. 
MASSENA, Roy 
MASSMANN, FREDERICK H. 
HARDIN W. 
Mastin, Mrs. W. H. 
Matcuert, Mrs. James C. 
MATHER, ORIAN A. 
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Maurer, Mrs. Joun 8. 
Maurer, Dr. SINGFRIED 
MAUTNER, Mks. VILMA 
MAXWELL, Mrs. Epwarp E. 
May, Mrs. Georce T., Jr. 
May, Sou 

MAyYer, ADOLPH A. C. 
MAYER, CLARENCE 

MAYER, FRANK 

Mayer, Mrs. JosEri 
MAYLAND, Dr. WALTER C. 
MAayYwWaLp, ELMER G. 
McALEAR, JAMES 
MCALLISTER, M. HALL 
McArtuur, Dr. Lewts L. 
McArtTuur, Mrs. S. W. 
McCaney, James B. 
McCat., Mrs. Rosert L. 
McCat., §. T. 

McCann, D. 


McCanrtTuy, DONALD v. 
McCartuy, Greorce H. 
McCarty, CHARLES H. 
McCau.ey, Mrs. THoMAS N. 
McC tain, Dr. Harris W. 
McCLELLAN, Georce W. 
McCLELLAND, Mrs, E. B. 
McCuun, Joun M. 
McCLure, DONALD 


McConne.L, JOHN L. 
McConngeELL, JOHN W. 
McCormac, Davin, SR. 
McCormack, J. W. 
McCormick, Alister H. 


McCormick, Miss Euizanets D. 


McCoy, Cuarues §. 
McCoy, W. E. 

McCreicut, Harry A. 
McDonatp, Mrs. Frank W. 
McDona.p, L. 

McDona.p, P. L. 
McDonatp, W. B. 
McDoueat, Davin B. 
McDovuca.u, Mrs. Epwarp G. 
McDowett, Miss Mary E. 
McE.Hone, Mrs. FRrep 
McFappen, Everett R. 
McFARLAND, Mrs. ELLs 
McGarry, Joun A. 
McGinty, Miss Atice L. 
McGoorty, Hon. J. P. 


McGouces, S. P. 

McGrats, Grorce E. 
McGrath, Dr. James G. 
McGratu, THomas 8. 
McGrecor, James P. 
McGuinn, Epwarp B. 
McHenry, ROLAND 
McIntTos#H, Mrs. Ropert L. 


McManus, J. P. 
McMurray, Mrs. GEORGE NEWTON 
McNair, FRANK 

McNair, FRANKLIN C. 
McNAMARA, Rosert C. 
McNAMEE, PETER F. 
McNERNY, MATHEW F. 
McPuHERSsON, DONALD F. 
McQuan, E. J. 

Mean, E. ALLEN 

Meap, Mrs. Outtve M. 
MeaD, WiLLiaAM H. 
Meape, Mas. MARTHA 
MBARDON, Mas. SARAH 
Meex, Miss Marcaret E. 
MEEKER, ARTHUR 
Meexer, Mrs. Georce W. 
Mecaw, Lioyp F, 
MecowaNn, Lewis E. 
MERHLHOP, F. W. 


MELLON, Miss FRANCES A. 
MENGE, Dr. FREDERICK 
MENTEN, Mrs. THomas H. 
MeENTzER, J. P. 

Mercer, Dr. Aucust W. 
Merepira, Davis D. 
Merepitn, O. F. 

Merrick, Mrs. CLINTON 
MERRIFIELD, FRED 
MERRIMAN, Mrs. Wiis L. 
Mersuimer, Dr. James M. 
Messencer, Don E. 
Merocorr, Dr. SAMUEL 
MertTier, Mrs. L. HARRISON 
Merzcer, Mrs. Georce B. 


Metzcer, Mrs. J. Frep 
Mayer, CHARLES Z. 
Mever, DANIEL A. 
Meyer, RaymMonp N. 
Mever, De. Samuen J, 
Meyers, Mrs. Enwarp F. 
Meyers, Rosert C. 
MicHEeL, Dr. WiuiamM J. 
MiIppLeton, Mrs. J. A. 
MIDDLETON, Miss May E. 
MiktTyy, Mrs. ANTHONY I. 
MiILcHrist, Frank T. 

, Miss IRENE 
MILLARD, Mra. EF. L. 
MILLER, BERNARD 
MILLER, CHARLES J. 
Miter, Epwarp L. 
Miniter, Mrs. James A. 
MILLER, Mrs. MARSHALL D. 
MILLER, R. O. 

Miter, R. T. 

MILLETT, A. A. 

MILucan, 5. K. 

MILLIKEN, Mrs. Kate M. 
MILLs, Mrs. Epwin 8. 
Mis, Mrs. Herpeert §., Jr. 
Miner, Frep G. 

Minsk, Dr. Loum D. 

Misc, Mrs. Harry N. 
MIsKELLA, Win.iam J. 
MITCHELL, ABRAHAM 
MITCHELL, CLARENCE B. 
MITCHELL, Mrs. FREDERICK R. 
MITCHELL, Dr. JAMES HERBERT 
Mizen, FREPERICK KIMBALL 
Mopene, Oscar F. 

Mos, Mrs. CHESTER CHARLES 
Moersse., Proressor Juiius 
MoLpEeNnHAUER, Dr. WiLLiaAm J. 
Mo.urter, Mrs. W. H. 
Mowaco, Dr. Donar F. 
MoncHow, Miss HELEN C. 
MOoNIGHAN, Mus. J. 
MontILaw, Dr. WILLIAM J. 
Montacurn, 0. 0. 

Monter, Mrs. CHARLES G. 
MONTGOMERY, Mrs. F H. 
Montcomery, Freperice D. 
MONTGOMERY, Mrs. H. M. 8. 
Montcomery, Joun R. 
Mooney, WILLIAM H. 
Moors, Mrs. A. CLARKE 
Moore, Mrs. Acnes C. 
Moore, Dr. BEVERIDGE H. 
Moore, Mas. C. B. 
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Moore, Dr. Frank D. 
Moore, Freperick W. 
Moors, Mrs, Grorce Pace 
Moore, Mra, J. W. 
Moors, James H, 

Moore, Dr. Josian J. 
Moore, Natuan G. 
Moork, NORTH 

Moore, PAUL 

Moorg, Mrs. 5. W. 
Moore, Mrs. W. V. 
Moors, Dr. WILLIS 
MorRELLE, Mrs. Leta C. 
Morcan, Mrs. F. W. 
MOoRGENTHAU, Mrs. Smpney L. 
Moroney, Joun J. 
Morr, Ira NELSON 
Morais, Dr. Rosert W. 
Morrison, Mrs. C. R. 
Morrison, THEODORE 5. 
Morse, CLEVELAND 
MorsmMan, Joseps J. 
Morton, Dr. Epwarp C. 
Moser, Paun 

Mosses, Ernest C. 
MouLTON, Dr. Evcenn A. 
MOULTON, WILLIAM A. 
Mowry, Rosert D. 
Mover, Miss Mage, M, 
Moy.an, Jouw N. 
Mupce, Burron 
MUELLER, Dr. E. W. 
MuLrorp, Mrs. ArTaur H. 
MUtLrorp, Frank B. 
MULLEN, TrmoTHy F. 
MULLIKEN, A. H. 

MULLIN, LaMugrt J, 
Murrey, E. T. R. 
Murray, J. P. 

Munrruy, Mrs. J. R. 
Muscrave, Dr. Grorar J. 
Murray, Roserr H, 
Murray, Mrs. Roper H. 
MurtTon, CRAwFrorp B. 
Myers, Epwin F. 


Naber, H. G. 

Nabors, A. G. 
NACHTRIEB, CHARLES G. 
NADLER, CHARLES 
Nakss, Sicurp E. 
Narrz, Dr. E. F. 
NaFrz, Mrs. Louis E. 
Nance, WILLIs D, 
Nash, Paraick A. 
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NATH, BERNARD 

NATHAN, Mrs. ArTuur 8. 
Nav, Orro F. 

NayYLor, Miss MARJORIE VIRGINIA 
NBAL, THomMAS C. 

NEAL, Mrs. W. B. 

Nerr, W. A. 

NEISE, GEORGE N., Sr. 
NELLIS, Mrs. FRANK E., JR. 
NELSON, A. GERHARD 
NELSON, ALVIN E. 
Newson, Miss Amy L. 
NELSON, BYRON 

NELSON, CHARLES M, 
NELSON, DonaLp M. 
Netson, Mrs. G. 

Newson, Haroup F. 
Newson, Horace C. 
NeELson, Miss LIture H. 
NELSON, Perer B. 
NELSON, ROLAND B. 
NeELSoN, Mrs. Witiiam D. 
NELSON, WILLIAM H. 


NicHots, Dr. H. 

NIcHoLs, Henry C 
NICKELSON, 8S. T. 
NICKERSON, J. F. 

Nickey, D. E. 

Niumons, Geores C. 
Nose, F. H. 

Norprouz, Dr. Wiiiiam C. 
NorMAN, DAN 

Norris, Espen H. 
NoRTHAM, MARTIN KENT 
Nortsevup, Lorry R. 
Norueis, Mrs. J. F. 
Norrout, Frank G. 
Nours®, Frepverick W. 
Novak, Dr. Frank J., JR. 
Novotny, Epwarp F. 
Nowaczexk, Feurx 8. 
Noyes, Ernest H. 
Noyes, Mrs, Joun Hicu 


Nucent, Dr. O. B. 


NYVALL, Dr. HARRY 0. 


OserR, Woopsury S. 
O'Brien, GEorcE W. 
O’Brien, M. J. 
O'BRIEN, QUIN 
O'BRIEN, WILBUR J. 
O’CALLAGHAN, HENRY 
O'CONNELL, Wriiuiam L, 
O’Connor, Mrs. JoHN 


O’DoNOVAN, DANIEL J. 
OPNER, JARVIS 
OxgNEMUS, Mrs. ANTON 
OLDFIELD, Dr. R. C. 
Ops, Mitrorp H. 


Orr, Mrs. WILLIAM GeorGe D. 
ORRELL, Mrs. Mary E. 
Orrico, JoserH R. 

Orwic, Rapa F. 

OsBoRN, CLARK D. 
OssENDORFP, Dr. K. W. 
OSTERMANN, Mrs. R. M. 
OstotT, Mrs. Murray M. 
Ortts, Miss M. E. 

O’TooLe, Mrs. BARTHOLOMEW 
Ort, Joun NASH 

Orts, E. C. 

Orre, Huco E. 

OTTMAN, E. H. 


PACKMAN, CLARENCE E. 
Paczyrnsk!, Mrs. Louts J. 
Pappock, Dr. CHARLES E. 

Patx, Mrs. Joun T. 

PALMER, Proressor CLAuDE IRWIN 
PALMER, GEorGE B, 
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PALMER, J. M. 

Paumer, Louis 0. 
PautmeEn, P. E., Jn. 
Paumer, Rosert F. 
PANDALEON, Costa A. 
PANES], STEPHEN F. 
Parpee, Dr. L. C. 
Paris, W. M. 

PAREER, Austin H. 
PARKER, Mrs. E. Roscoe 
Parker, Murs. F. W. 
PakKER, GEORGE 5. 
Parker, Lesum M. 
PARKER, NORMAN 8. 
Panes, J. W. 

Parss, 0. J. 

PARSONS, FERDINAND H. 
Parsons, W. E. 
Passow, Mns. Lovis A. 
Patcu, Mrs, G. M. 
Patek, Epwarp J. 
Paterson, Morton L. 
PaTTerson, Miss Minwie L, 
PATTERSON, Mrs. WALLACE 
PatTon, Dr, FRED P. 
Patton, WALTHER I. 
PAULEY, CLARENCE O. 
PEACOCK, CHARLES A. 
PEARL, ALLEN §. 
Peck, Mas. Caaries G. 
Pack, Mrs. James 0. 

, COLONEL Ropert G, 
PEpERsEN, A. R. 
PrERLING, PauL 
Pence, E. M. 

Pence, Mites F. 
PENNINGTON, FRANK KE. 
PENNINGTON, Mrs. Ronert B. 
Pentecost, Lewis J. 
Perr.e, Mrs. ELoisn D. 
PERING, CHARLES H. 
Perry, Mrs. Lesim L. 
PERRYMAN, Mrs. Hattie 5. 
Perers, G. M. 

PETERSEN, Mua. CG. 
Perersen, Mrs. Junius A. 
Pererson, Dr. A. B. 
PreTerson, Dr. A. E. 
PETERSON, Mrs. ANNA J. 
PETEersoN, CHARLES 5. 
PETERSON, J, E. 

Peterson, Percrvan C. 
PETERSON, WILLIAM F. 
Prrrakis, Mas. Mark E. 
PEYRAUD, Mrs. Frank C. 


PFEIFFER, Mrs. Jacop 
PFLaGcer, CHARLES W. 
PHALEN, W. J. 

PHELAN, Miss ANNA E. 


PHELPS, Mas. Louise pEKOVEN 
PHILuirs, Fuovp M. 
Puitiirs, Mas. HERBERT E. 
PHILLIPS. Howarp ©. 
PICKARD, Mra. W. A. 
PICKEL, WILLIAM 

PICKELL, J. RALPH 
PICERELL, HARVEY 

Pierce, Miss Exva J. 
Pierce, Rare &. 
PInTscH, WALTER G. 
Pica, Mrs. Josern §. 
PINYERD, CARL A. 


PLIMPTON, Mrs, NATHAN C, 
Poccs, R. C. 

Pocur, GEorcs N. 

Pose, Miss Mary 
PoLLak, C. J. 

PoLLENz, HENRY 
POMEROY, MES, CHRISTINE 
PonD, Grorce F, 

Pope, 8. AUSTIN 

Poronto, Hatsey E. 
Porter, Mrs. Lee W. 
PORTERFIELD, R. H. 
Portis, Dr. BERNARD 
Portis, Dr, SIDNEY A. 
Post, Dr. Winner E. 
Porter, Dr. Hous E, 
POWELL, Mrs. Jonn H. 
PowELL, Mrs. LawREnce H, 
POWELL, Miss NeLum 
PowELn, W. H. 

POWELL, Mrs. Witt1am H. 
PovER, Mrs. STEPHEN A. 
Pratt, Mrs. E. C. 

PREBIS, Mrs. Jonny A. 
PRENTISS, Mrs. Franx I, 
Preus, Mrs. J. A. 0. 
Price, Dorr C. 

Prince, Mas. A. C. 


Prince, Rev. HERBERT W. 
PRINDLE, JAMEs H. 
PRINDLE, M. L. 

PRINGLE, Mas. Gporce W. 


PROTHEROE, DANIEL 
Pryor, Maurice G. 
Pryor, Miss SHIRtey K. 
Pryor, WILLIS §. 

PULLEN, Epwarp W. 
Putver, ALBERT G. 
PuLVER, HENRI PIERRE 
Purnay, C. 

Putnam, Major Rurus W. 
PyYncHOoN, Mrs. CHARLES E. 
Pyotr, Mrs. D. A. 
Pyrerek, Rev. Peter H. 


QuackensBusH, Mr. Samuet H. 


QUALKINBUSH, Mrs. E, 
QUALKINBUSH, E. Q. 
QUINLAN, Mas. Roy 
Quinn, Davin H. 
Quinn, Epwarp J. 


Rase, Victor H. 

RABER, FRANKLIN 

Raper, Rector Roscoe 
RaprorpD, Miss PHYLLIS 
Raprorp, Mrs. W. A., JR. 
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RAYMOND, EDWARDS FREDERIC 
RAYMOND, Mrs. Howarp D. 
Reep, Mrs. Joun W. 

Reep, Rurus M. 


REGENSBURG, JAMES 

Reem, Henry J. 

Reicu, Aucust C. 

Raeip, P. GORDON 

Rem, Hucu = 
REINHARDT, Mrs. HENRY L. 
Reiss, PAUL 

Rerrz, Miss CARRIE E. 
REMINGTON, Dr. SHEPPARD 


REYNOLDS, Greorce H. 
REYNOLDS, Mrs. H. J. 
Reynotps, J. J. 


Riecs, Mrs. ELMER 8. 
Ripitey, Mrs. ALLEN B. 
Ripiey, Mrs. E. P. 
Rircuie, Mrs. Rospert 
Roacu, Mrs. Epwarp A. 
Roapirer, W. H. 

ROANE, WARREN 
Rossins, Mrs. Epwarp E. 
Ropesins, LAURENCE B. 
ROBERTS, FRANCIS R. 
ROBERTS, JESSE E. 
ROBINSON, CHARLES R. 
ROBINSON, FRANK D. 
Roptnson, R. V. 
Rosinson, 8. O. L. 
ROCKWELL, THEODORE G. 
Rockwood, FrRepeRick T. 
Ropen, Cart B. 
Roprick, Mrs. Isaac 


RoOEFER, Henry A. 
Rocers, Dr. Danie, W. 
Rocemrs, J. W. 


ROLLAND, FREDERICK GEORGE 


Ro.LLo, EGRERT 

Rounick, Dr. Harry C. 
Rompe., Mas. WALTER 
RoopHovuse, Eexjamin T. 
Rooney, Hon. Joun J. 
Rose, E. E. 

Rost, Mrs. THoMaAs 
ROSENBAUM, Epwin 8. 
RosENBAUM, JULIUS 
ROSENBERG, BERNHARD 
ROSENFELD, M. J. 
ROSENFELS, IRWIN &. 
ROSENFIELD, Mornis §. 
Rosenow, Mitton C. 
RoOSENSTEIN, JOSEPH 
ROSENTHAL, NATHAN H. 
RosenTHaAL, Mrs, Ratra J. 
Ross, Dr. L. J. 

RoTd, ARTHUR J. 

Ror, HENRY 

Roth, Mrs. LESTER 
ERorTsscaitp, Mrs. Lous G. 
ROTHSTEIN, Dr. THOR 
Rountree, Lincarp T. 
Rown, CHaries EB. 
Rowe, Dr. L. W. 
Rowtes, E. W. A. 

Row ey, Mes. James F. 
Roy, Mrs, Ervin L. 
Rup, Mas. ANTHONY 
RUDOLPH, Miss BERTHA 
RvETTINGER, J. C. 
Ruce.es, Dr. WiLutamM L. 
RUMMLER, EUGENE A. 
RUssew., JOHN A. 
RuTHERFORD, M. D. 
Ryan, THomas C. 


SABATH, [sIDoR 

SABATH, Hon. JosiprH 
Sacus, Pau J. 

Sacus, Pur G. 
SACKETT, Mrs. Homer §. 
SACKLEY, Mrs. Joun B. 
SAGE, Mrs. WILLIAM 
SALINGER, HARRY 

SALE, Mrs. Jacop 
BSALSMAN, Mrs. Auice K. 
SALTZ8TEIN, Fer C. 
SALZMAN, Max J. 
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SAMPLE, Mxs. JoHnN GLEN 
SAMPSON, H. J. 

SaMPson, Dr. 8. 

SANBORN, FRANK A. 
SANDBERG, Mrs. Harry §. 
SANDEL, Mra, §. 

SANDERS, H. A. 

SANDERS, Mrs. L. L. 
SANDIDGE, Miss Datsy 
SANDS, Mrs. FRANces B. 
SANDS, Mrs. HENRY 
SARTAIN, CHARLES A. 
Satter, Dr. RayMonp J. 
SAUVERMAN, JOHN A. 
SAUNDERS, Percy G. 
SAWYER, Miss ANNA GRACE 
Sawyer, Dr. C. F. 
SAWYER, Mrs. Percy 
SCHAAR, BERNARD E. 
ScHarer, ©. J. 

SCHAFFNER, Mrs. ALBERT 
SCHAFFNER, ARTHUR B. 
SCHAFFNER, HERBERT T’. 
SCHANT?Z, ©. M. 

ScHAus, CARL J. 
SCHIESSLE, M. 

SCHIEWE, Roper A. 
SCHMIDT, ADOLFH 
ScHMipt, ERNEsT A. 
SCHMIDT, ERNEST E. 
ScHMIDT, Dr. Herpert J 
SCHMIDT, Mrs. Orto G. 
ScHMInT, Dr. Orro L 
SCHMIDT, RicHarp E. 
SCHNEIDER, BENJAMIN RB. 
SCHNEIDER, GEORGE A. 
SCHNIGLAU, CHARLES H, 
SCHNUCHEL, ReEInnoLD H. 
Scuogn, F. J. 

SCHOENBRUN, LEO 

SCHOEPFLE, Mrs. Martin 
SCHREINER, Mrs. Francis Lowis 
SCHROEDER, Aucust F. 
SCHROEDER, Dr. Mary G. 
SCHROEDER, P. A. 

SCHUELER, ROBERT 

SCHULZE, Patt 

ScHWwas, Dr. Lesim W. 
SCHWAB, MARTIN C. 
SCHWAEGERMAN, Mrs. Grn 
ScHWARTZ, G, A. sisi 
SCHWARTZ, Lovis 8. 

ScHWARZ, AUGusrT 

Scowarz, Da. Leicu E. 
SCHWE!ITzER, E. 0, 
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Scott, Dr. JAMES. McDonNatp 
Scott, Joun D. 

Scott, Dr. WALTER DILL 
SEAquIST, Mrs. SETH 
SEARLE, Dr. C. Howarp 
SEAVERNS, Louis C. 
SEBELIEN, A. E. 

Sarton, Mrs. Joun 
SEIBOLD, ARTHUR B. 
SrIpscuer, JACOB 
Seirer, Mrs. N. 

Seirert, Mrs. Emma 
Ser, Frep 

Seuic, Mrs. Josers J. 
Sez, EMANUEL 

Seitz, Mas. J. HARRY 
SeEngeAR, Dr. F. E. 
Senior, Mas. JOHN L. 
SENNE, JOHN A. 
SETHNESS, CHARLES O. 
Sexton, Mrs. THomas G. 
Seymour, Frep P. 
SHAFFER, HARRY 
SuHarrer, Mrs. NORMAN P. 
SHANAHAN, Davip E. 
SHANEsY, Mas. Rater D- 
SHANKS, OSCAR 

SHANNON, NEIL J. 
Sapiro, Dr. Hyman B. 
Sapiro, I. M. 

Suapiro, J. F. 

SHATTUCK, CHARLES H. 


SHERMAN, Lours A. 


SHIBLEY, A. E. 

SHIPLEY, Dr. Cari V. 
SHIPMAN, GEORGE E. 
SHIVERICK, Mrs. A. F. 
SHorps, Dr. CLARENCE E. 
SHorey, Ciype E. 
SHortau., Joun L. 


SILVERMAN, JOSEPH 
Smummonps, Dr. WALTER E. 
Smumons, PARKE E. 
Smtons, Mrs. V. D., Jr. 
Simpson, Dr. Eimer E. 
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Sormr, THOMAS 

Sor.ey, Mrs. MiLrorp 8. 
Spanes, M. H. 

SreeD, Dr. KELLOGG 
Sreer, Henry D. 
SpPENSLEY, H. GHORGE 
SPEYER, Mas. GEoncr W. 
SPIECEL, PHILIP 
SPIEGLER, FRANE F. 
SPIesMaAN, Dr. M. G. 
SprerTH, W. 5. 

SPINDLER, Mrs, R. W. 
SPIVEK, HERMAN 

SPoun, Joun F. 

Srone, FRANK M. 

Spry, GEORGE 
SPURGEON, H. F. . 
STAFFORD, CHARLES W. 
STaLEyY, Miss Mary B. 
STALLA, KARL 
STALLWwoop, &. C. 
STANGLE, Mrs. Mary W. 
STANIEWICZ, JOSEPH V. 
Stanton, C. N. 
STANTON, HowarpD B. 
STARR, Dr. PAUL 
STARRETT, JAMES W. 
STEARNS, FRED 

STECHER, WALTER EK. 
STEELE, Leo M. 
STEFFENSEN, SIGURD 
STEIN, Mrs. ADOLPH 
STein, Dr. Orro J. 
STeIn, Mrs, 8. SIDNEY 
STEINBERG, SAMUEL E. 
STEINER, MAX 
STEINFELDT, Dr. C. RB. 
STrernson, HENRY G. 
STENSON, FRANK R. 
STenson, Miss JANE A. 
STEPHENSON, SAMUEL G. 
STERLING, DoucLas T. 
STERN, FELIX 

Sters, Mes. Hersert L. 
STERN, JAcon 5. 
STERNBERG, MoRRIS 
STevENS, Davip H. 
STEVENS, ERNEST 
Srevenson, James R. D. 
Stewart, 5. CHANDLER 
STEWART, WILLIAM 
StTonse, Pau. D. 
Stocrrton, A. C. 
Stockton, Mrs. Joun THAW 
SToceToN, Miss JOsEFHINE 


STOEHR, KURT 

STCELTING, C. H. 
STOLZENBACH, Miss Emma W. 
STORKAN, Mrs. JAMES 
STRATEN, Dr. Huser J. 
STRAUS, ARTHUR W. 
Srraus, Eur M. 

STRAUSS, JESSE L. 
STRAUSS, Mrs. Lee J. 
STRAWN, TAYLOR 

STREET, C. R. 

STREET, EDWARD P. 
STRIGL, F. C. 

STRINGER, A. E. 
STRINGER, JoHN T. 
STROM, ARTHUR B. 
STRONG, GORDON 

Strone, Dr. L. WILLIS 
STUART, ALEXANDER 
STUART, CHARLES W. 
STUBENRAUCH, WILLIAM F. 
STUMES, CHARLES B, 
STur.a, Harry L. 
STURMAN, M, Rospert 
SUBLETTE, Mrs. Oscar H. 
SULLIVAN, FRANK R. 
SULLIVAN, GREY 
SULLIVAN, MICHAEL J. 
SULZBERGER, 8. L. 
SUMERFIELD, Epwarp C. 
Summy, Clayton F. 
SUNDELL, ERNEST W. 
SUNDLOoP, F. W. 

BuTrTon, Jonw M, 
SVOBODA, FRANK A. 
SWANSON, Mrs. BERTHA 
SWATEK, Dr. EpwIn Pav. 
SWENson, 8. P. O. 

Swirt, Mrs. ALDEN B. 
Swit, T. PHILir 
SZMERGALSE!, THEODORE J, 


Tart, Roser H. 
TANEERSLEY, J. N. 
Tass, J. Donaup 

Tatce, Mrs. Pau W. 
TAULBEE, Mrs. KATHERINE H, 
TayLor, Mrs. Evaene 8. 
TAYLOR, FRANK F. 
TayLor, GRAHAM 
TaYLor, L. 8. 

TAYLOR, M. B. 

TAYLOR, Mrs. 0. L. 
THAGLE, E. W. 
TECKEMEYER, A. (0. 


TEEVAN, JOHN C. 
TecTmMeYnr, ExNeEst F. 
Tricu, Max L. 
TeLrer, THomas A. 
TELLER, GeorcE L. 
TENNANT, CoLtiIn McK., Sr. 


Tuayer, Harry W. 
THEOBALD, Dr. WatTer H. 
THIEBEAULT, CHARLES J., JR. 
Tuom, H. C. 

THOMAS, CHARLES F. 
Tuomas, Rev. Guorce H. 
Tuomas, Mrs. Henry Bascom 
Tromas, RicHarD H., Jr. 
Tomas, Roy K. 

Tuomas, Dr. WALTER N. 
THOMPSON, LAVERN W. 
TuompPson, Dr. Orton K. 
THOMSON, Mrs. CHARLES M. 
THomson, Greorce W. 
THOMSON, JAMES 

THoRSNEsS, LIONEL G. 
Turoor, Gporce ENos 
TIEDEBOHRL, EDWARD R. 
TIEKEN, Dr. THEODORE 
Treks, Louis P. 

TINSLEY, Mrs. WILLIAM 
TITTERINGTON, Miss Susan E. 
Topp, A. 

Tonk, Percy A. 

Torrison, Dr. Grorce A. 
Towner, H. C. 

Tracy, Grorce W. 
TRAMEL, FORSYTH 

TRAXLER, Dr. ABIGAIL 
Triccs, CHARLES W. 
Trorzkey, Evias L. 

Troup, Pau V. 

Troxel, Mrs. THomas G. 


Trupp, Mrs. GeorGe A. 
TRUMAN, PERCIVAL H. 
TRUMBULL, Miss FLORENCE 
TUBERGEN, Dr. BENJAMIN PF. 
TURNBULL, WILLIAM J. 
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Unsure, Jossrx Z. 
ULAND, Epwin L. 
UNGARO, GERALD M. 
Uppixes, Frep P. 
Urxam, ROBERT P. 
URBANSEKI, AUGUST G. 
Uruerm, Dr. O. J. 
Urtiey, GEorcE B. 
Urrer, Artuur J. 


VaiL, Mrs. G. B. 
VANBuREN, Mrs. MILDRED 
VANCE, WALTER N. 
VANDELLEN, Dr. R. L. 
VaNDEURSEN, JOHN S. 
VanDorrt, G. Brozs 

Van HoosEN, Dr. BERTHA 
VANScCHAICK, Mrs. Erne. R. 
Varry, Lzo G. 

VauGHAN, Rocer T. 
Vaucun, A. M. 

VeatcH, Byron E. 
VENARD, Mas. Grorce C. 
Vernia, Mrs. Epwarp P. 
VERNON, Harvey C. 
Vitas, Mrs. Gporce B. 
Vinton, Mrs. Gerrrupe J. 
VLASAK, JOSEPH C. 
VOGLESON, Mrs. E. M. 
Vouk, CARL B. 

Vo.Lx, Mrs. Joun 

Voix, Pau. 

Vo.tTz, DANIEL W. 
Voorness, JAMES M. 
Vose, Mrs. FREDERICK P. 


WAGNER, Miss CoLerra M. 
Wacner, Epwin L. 
Wacner, H. D. 

WaGnemr, Miss Mane. M. 
WAGNER, RICHARD 

WAHL, ALBERT 

Waits, Mus. C. B. 

Walte, Miss Murre. W. 


Wataerr, A. J. 
WALBORN, Miss ZENA 
Watcott, Mrs. R. S. 
WALDECK, HERMAN 
Wa.po, Dr. Proctor C. 


Waker, Dr. James W. 
WALLNER, Dr. Joun S. 
WALSH, MARTIN 

WaALsH, Miss Mary 
WALTON, Dr. B. C. 
WALTON, LYMAN A. 
WARFIELD, Mrs. W. 8. 
WARREN, Mrs. FRANK 
WARREN, WILLIAM G. 
WASHBURN, Dr. JAMES MURRAY 
Waters, R. T. 

WATKINS, FRANK A. 
WATKINS, Freperick A. 
WATKINS, Jesse M. 
Watson, R. G. 

WAUGH, WILLIAM FRANCIS 
WBEAELY, F. B. 

Weary, Epwin D. 


Wessrer, Dr. Epcar M. 
Wesster, TOWNER K., Jr. 
Weppa.., Joun 

Wesaa, Donat R. 
WeicusroptT, Rupoirs C. 
WrickEN, Dr. ANDERS J. 
Wel, Mrs. Juuius E. 
Wel., Mrs. Victor 
WEINSTEIN, Dr. M. L. 


Wetcs, Dr. Joun T. 

WELLEs, Mrs. Epwarp KENNETH 
WELLs, Mrs. Eva THORNTON 
WELLs, Dr. H. GIpEoN 

WELLs, Howanrp I. 

WENTWorTH, JOHN 

Weraurts, Dr. ArTauR W. 
Wescort, Dr. Cassius D. 

West, Frepericx T. 
WeEsTsRook, Mrs. E. S. 
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WESTMAN, Epwarp C. 
WEstTon, CHARLES V. 
WESTPHAL, Miss Mary E. 
WEstTricH, Mrs. F. A. 
WHAMOND, Dr. ALEX A. 
WHAMOND, Dr. FREDERICK G. 
WHATLEY, S. T. 

WHEELER, SEYMOUR 
WHEELOCK, W. W. 

Wuhisp, Dr. MELCHIOR 
Whtrs, Epwarp 8. 

White, EMANUEL H. 
Waite, Grorce H. 
Wuirte, James E. 
WHITEHORN, Mrs. ARTHUR A. 
Wuitinc, Rozert B. 

Wait Lock, 8. J. 

Wurrtney, CHarizs P. 
Wicks, James E. 

WIELAND, Mrs. Georce C. 
WIENHOEBER, Miss Epna C. 
WIERSMA, ASA 

WIGENT, Miss Zeta 
WILBORN, CHARLES 
Wisp, Frep T. 

Witce, Georce C. 

Wit, A. CLement 

WILD, Payson S., 

Wip, RicHarp 

Witper, Mrs. Harotp 
WILper, Mrs, Loren 
Witper, Pau 

WILDER, Mrs. T. E. 
WILEY, Epwarp N. 
WILHELM, Frank Epwarp 
WILKEY, Frep §. 

WiLkmns, Miss Ruts 
WILLETT, ALBERT V, 
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Winson, Rosert C. 
WiLson, Mrs. Sy.vester E. 
WILson, WiLuiam G. 
Winpes, Mrs. FRANK A. 
WISDMULLER, 5. W. 

Wine, Joun E, 

WINSTON, Bertram M. 
WINTER, I. 
WINTERBOTHAM, JOHN R. 
WINTEREOTHAM, Mrs. Joun R., Jr. 
Wise, Mrs. HAROLD 
WITHERBER, W. E. 
Witkowsky, Miss EsTHer 
WITKOWSEY, JAMES 
Woweacn, Murray 
Wore, WILLiuamM C. 
Woturr, CHRISTIAN J. 
Wourr, Mrs. Prep H. 
Wotrr, GEORGE F. 
Woop, DonwaLp 

Wooo, James 0. 

Woon, Jonw H. 
Woopcocre, ANDREW J. 
Woopmansee, Fay 
Woovrurr, M. P. 

Woops, Epwarp G. 
Woops, Fren W. 
Woopwakp, Ropert M, — 
Woopyvatt, Dr. Rottixn TurRNer 
Woot, IsrkacL W. 
WorpDeEL, WILLIAM F. 
Worsiey, A. A. 


DECEASIn, 


Bercer, Mrs, H. 
Boies, C. E. 
BYRene, THOMAS H. 


CARROLL, MICHAEL A. 
Cass, Mrs. Roy H. 
CoMERFORD, Hon. FRANK 
Coorer, Fren W. 
CRAWFORD, FREDERICK E. 


Dixon, Simeon W. 
Doo.ey, Mrs. ALBERT G. 


Eaton, Dr. D. B. 
Eppy, Mrs. Morris R. 


Forp, T. A. 


Gaston, CLARENCE E. 
Grunp, Harry T. 


Hessert, Dr. WILLIAM 
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WortTHLey, WALLACE F. 
Wray, Don C. 

Wray, Mrs. James G. 
Wricat, Miss Dororny A. 
Wericut, H. C. 

Wricat, Dr. James A. 
Wricut, Winuiam V. D. 
Wristny, Georae A. 

Wry, C. E, 


YAVITZ, JOSEPH T. 
YEAKEL, Dr. WILLIAM KE. 
YEOMANS, CHARLES 
Younc, GEORGE W. 
Youn, JaMEs W. 
Youno, Josern W. 
Youncserc, ArTaur C. 
YouNGcLovE, JAmEes C. 
Yuuncer, H. T. 


ZANE, JOHN MAxcy 
ZEITZ, ANDREW R. 
ZENOS, REY. ANDREW C. 
ZEuCH, Dr. Lucius P. 
ZIFF, PETER 

ZIMMERMAN, IRVING 
ZIMMERMAN, RALPH W. 
ZIMMERMANN, Murs. P. T. 
ZOELCK, MRS. FRANK 
ZOLLA, ABNER M. 
ZOLLA, DAvIp M. 
ZUCKER, W. J. 


KYLE, Mrs. Ropert T. 


Letcnt, Mrs. ANDREW E. 
LINDHEIMER, 5. W. 


Moore, CHARLES BREARLEY 
NEWMARK, JonN T. 


PEINE, ADOLPHUS G. 
Pop, ALLEN B. 


Rare, Frep G. 
Sommer, Mrs. ALFRED N. 


STODDART, CHARLES H. 
SULLIVAN, CHARLES H, 
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BEQUESTS 


Bequests to Field Museum of Natural History may be made in 
securities, money, books or collections. They may, if desired, take 
the form of a memorial to a person or cause, to be named by the 
giver. For those desirous of making bequests to the Museum, the 
following form is suggested: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give and bequeath to Field Museum of Natural 
History of the City of Chicago, State of Illinois, = 8 





— ae = _ —EE = 2 


Cash contributions made within the taxable year to Field 
Museum of Natural History to an amount not in excess of 
15 per cent of the taxpayer's net income are allowable as deduc- 
tions in computing net income under Article 251 of Regula- 
tion 69 relating to the income tax under the Revenue Act of 
1926. 


Endowments may be made to the Museum with the pro- 
vision thai an annuily be paid to the patron during his or 
her lifetime. These annuities are tax-free and are guaranteed 
against fluctuation in amount. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1930 
To the Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History: 


I have the honor to present a report of the operations of the 
Museum for the year ending December 31, 1930. 

In reviewing the achievements of the Museum during the past 
twelve months it is most gratifying to record once again not only an 
impressive increase in the number of visitors to the institution, but 
also a marked rise in the rate of increase. The total number of 
visitors during 1930 was 1,332,799, or 164,369 more than in 1929, 
which, with a record of 1,168,480, had the largest attendance of any 
previous year. This gain over 1929 is more than 14 per cent. The 
year 1930 was the fourth consecutive year in which the number 
of visitors has exceeded one million. How the rate of increase is 
rising is shown by comparing the gain of 144,803 made in 1929 over 
the 1928 attendance, with the 164,369 gained in 1930 over 1929. 

It is of interest to note that of the total number of visitors during 
1930 only 160,924 paid admission. Attendance on free days totaled 
1,079,367, while free admissions on pay days due to the special 
privileges granted Members, children, teachers, etc., numbered 
92,508. Of the total number of visitors it seems safe to estimate 
that fully one-third were children. 

That the Museum is successfully fulfilling its mission, not only as 
a place of immense interest for casual visitors, but also as an active 
and important educational institution of great and increasing scope 
and influence is indicated by statistics (to be found elsewhere in this 
Report) on the work carried on through the extra-mural activities 
eonducted by the Department of the N. W. Harris Public School 
Extension, and the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lectures. Through 
these two units of the Museum organization, Field Museum’s 
benefits were extended outside the walls of the building to approxi- 
mately 716,000 school children. Thus, adding to this the number of 
persons actually coming to the Museum, the educational influence of 
the institution, including both inside and outside work, reached 
directly more than 2,048,000 individuals. 

In recognition of eminent services rendered to Science, the Board 
of Trustees in 1930 elected Mrs. E. Marshall Field and Mr. Arthur 
S. Vernay as Honorary Members of the Museum. 


2TT 
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In recognition of his eminent services to the Museum, Mr. Philip 
M. Chancellor was elected as a Patron of the Museum. 

The By-Laws of the Museum have been amended for the purpose 
of adding two new classes of Members, viz.: Corresponding Members 
and Contributors, and abolishing the membership classification p 
viously designated as Fellow of the Museum. Details concerning 
the newly created classes of membership will be found in the amended 
By-Laws included in this Report (p. 453). Corresponding Members 
are chosen by the Board from among scientists or patrons of science 
residing in foreign countries who render important services to the 
Museum. Contributors are all persons giving the Museum from 
$1,000 to $100,000 in money, or in material ranging in value between 
those amounts. 

Three noted foreign scholars who have rendered important 
services to the Museum were at once unanimously elected as Corre- 
sponding Members. They are: Abbé Henri Breuil, professor in the 
Collége de France, and the Institut de Paleontologie Humaine, Paris; 
Professor Sir Arthur Keith of the Royal College of Surgeons, London; 
and Professor Grafton Elliot-Smith of University College, London. 
These three scientists have rendered especially valuable assistance 
and advice in the preparatory work being carried on in connection 
with the proposed Hall of Prehistoric Man and Chauncey Keep 
Memorial Hall (devoted to physical anthropology), and they also 
gave counsel on the already completed group of Neanderthal Man 
on exhibition in Ernest R. Graham Hall. 


As a permanent memorial to the persons whose gifts to the 
Museum place them in the newly created classification of Contribu- 
tors, an attractive bronze frame was installed in Stanley Field 
Hall near the main entrance to the building, in which has been posted 
a list of all persons who have made such contributions. Ninety-seven 
names now appear on the list in this frame, and provisions have 
been made for the addition of others as occasion demands. It 
is only just to mention that there are also thousands of other donors 
of money and materials in lesser amounts, whose gifts are as fully 
appreciated. Obviously, it would be impracticable to display a list 
of all these, because of space limitations. Acknowledgments of all 
gifts appear each year in the Annual Report of the Director of the 
Museum (List OF ACCESSIONS—p. 424). 

Persons who, by their gifts, ranging in value 
$100,000, made to the Museum during 1930, became Comune a 
are Mrs. E. Marshall Field, Mrs. William H. Moore, Mrs. Charles 
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H. Schweppe, Mrs. Louise E. Thorne, Mr. Arthur S. Vernay, Mr. 
L. M. Willis, and Mr. Lee Ling Yiin. 

The following were elected in 1930 as Life Members of the 
Museum: Mrs. Frank H. Armstrong, Mr. Louis E. Asher, Mr. 
Henry B. Babson, Mr. Thomas M. Boyd, Mr. Herman A. Brassert, 
Mr. Aldis J. Browne, Mr. George R. Carr, Mrs. Lewis L. Coburn, 
Mr. William M. Collins, Mr. George A. Cooke, Mr. Charles A. 
Paesch, and Mrs. A. A. Sprague II. 

A list of all classes of Members will be found at the end of this 
Report (p. 458). 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees, held in January, 
Mr. George A. Richardson was elected a Trustee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death in 1929 of Mr. Chauncey Keep. 

The death of Mr. Charles H. Markham, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, on November 24, 1930, is regretfully recorded. Mr. 
Markham had been a Trustee since 1924. He was also a Patron, a 
Corporate Member and a Life Member. He was sixty-nine years old. 
In tribute to his memory the Board of Trustees adopted the following 
resolution: 

“It is with deep sorrow and the sense of a great loss that the Board 
of Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History does hereby record 
the death of its esteemed member, Charles H. Markham. Mr. 
Markham became a member of this Board of Trustees in March, 
1924, and gave freely and loyally of his counsel and advice at all 
times up until his recent illness that resulted in his death. Mr. 
Markham, prior to his acceptance of membership on the Board of 
Trustees, had already become an outstanding national character in 
the field of industry and transportation. He was typical of the very 
finest type of American citizenship, and it is probably conservative 
to say that he possessed those higher qualities of leadership that made 
him one of the outstanding business executives of the period in which 
he lived. He not only directed the policies and managed the affairs 
of a great railroad system, but he took an active and sincere interest 
in all matters having to do with the public welfare. It may truly be 
said that he represented the best of modern leadership in conducting 
pioneer work looking to the improvement of the relations between 
the people and public service corporations. His kindly and sympa- 
thetic attitude in all matters, his direct, candid and always kindly 
methods in dealing with others, caused him to be highly respected 
and affectionately regarded by all whose privilege it was to come 
within the range of his influence. He was a man of great gentleness 
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of spirit, and broad human sympathies and deep loyalty to any cause 
which he espoused. These qualities were always present and never 
failed to manifest themselves constantly in his attitude toward this 
institution and his valuable services as one of its Trustees. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that this resolution be made a per- 
manent record of the Board of Trustees of Field Museum of 
Natural History for the purpose of perpetuating in permanent form, 
as far as may be, our deep affection, high esteem, and sincere sorrow 
because of his passing.” 

An outstanding achievement of the year 1930 was the remarkable 
progress made in installation of new exhibits, and reinstallation of 
the older exhibits in many halls. The additions made to the exhibits 
during the year include many groups which rank among the finest 
in the Museum, and a great number of objects of most striking 
character and unusual interest. 

A habitat group of the rare giant panda, representing the most 
notable result of the William V. Kelley—-Roosevelts Expedition to 
Eastern Asia of 1928-29, was completed and placed on exhibition in 
William V. Kelley Hall. Two of these most unusual animals are 
shown in their favorite habitat of bamboo thickets in a setting 
reproducing a scene at a very high altitude in the mountains of 
western China. One of the animals is the specimen shot by Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, and is the only one 
ever shot by a whiteman. The other specimen was obtained by the 
Roosevelts from native hunters. The group is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting in the Museum. 

After several years of preparation, the first two of the series of 
habitat groups of marine mammals projected for Hall N on the 
ground floor of the Museum, have been completed and exposed to the 
public. The northern sea-lion (or Steller’s sea-lion) was selected to 
occupy the commanding central position in this hall. The group, 
with thirteen animals, is the largest so far installed in the Museum 
and one of the most attractive. ‘ 

The completion of the sea-lion group was followed almost immedi- 
ately by a large imposing group of seven Pacific walruses in an adjoin- 
ing case. They are shown huddled together in characteristic attitude 
on Arctic ice. In the background is seen the midnight sun repre- 
sented by means of a clever lighting arrangement. The whole effect 
produced is one of exceptional interest. The animals in this 
were collected and presented by Messrs. Bruce Thorne of Chicago and 
George Coe Graves II of New York, asa result of the Thorne-Graves- 
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Field Museum Arctic Expedition of 1929, which they conducted. 
Messrs. Thorne and Graves also contributed funds toward the cost 
of preparing the group. The Museum is indebted also to Mr. 
Henry Graves, Jr., of New York and to Mrs. Louise E. Thorne of 
Chicago for substantial contributions toward the cost of preparing 
the group. 

A unique life-size group representing the Mesohippus, a species of 
small three-toed horse which lived in North America millions of years 
ago, was completed and placed on exhibition in Ernest R. Graham 
Hall. So far as is known this is the first group restoration ever made 
of extinct mammals, represented as scientific research indicates they 
appeared in life, and in the surroundings amid which they lived. Six 
figures, including full-grown males, mares and young, modeled by 
Mr. Frederick Blaschke, are in the group, which is a gift from Mr. 
Ernest R. Graham. The scene is in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
where these animals are known, from fossil skeletons, to have been 
fairly common in their day. 

An acquisition of great importance was the 745-pound Paragould 
(Arkansas) meteorite, presented to the Museum by President Stanley 
Field. This is the largest single meteoric stone ever seen to fall, and 
is a most valuable addition to the institution’s collection of meteorites 
which, in point of number of falls represented, is the largest collection 
in the world. The Paragould meteorite has been placed on exhibition 
in Hall 34. 

An exhibit of the rare giant dragon lizard of Komodo, Dutch 
East Indies, was placed on view in Albert W. Harris Hall. It was 
prepared from one of the specimens obtained by the Chancellor- 
Stuart-Field Museum Expedition to the South Pacific (1929-30). 
This is the largest extant species of lizard, and is found only in the 
islands of Komodo and Flores of the Lesser Sunda group, east of 
Java. The exhibit is a reproduction in cellulose-acetate made by 
Staff Taxidermist Leon L. Walters, by the process he invented and 
perfected some years ago in the course of his work at the Museum, 
and which he has successfully applied in creating many exhibits 
now to be seen in the halls of the institution. 

He also prepared an exhibit of the giant prehensile-tailed skink 
of the Solomon Islands, the original specimen of which was collected 
by the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition of Field Museum in 1929. 
This is also on view in Albert W. Harris Hall. 

Another exhibit prepared during 1930 by this process, is a repro- 
duction of the rare white rhinoceros of Africa, the original specimen 
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for which was obtained several years ago by the Conover—Everard— 
Field Museum Expedition to Tanganyika. This is on exhibition in 
Hall 15. 

A mammoth crystal of beryl, weighing approximately 1,000 
pounds, discovered in a quarry at Albany, Maine, was presented to 
the Museum by Mr. William J. Chalmers, and placed on exhibition 
in Stanley Field Hall. 

To the series of American mammal habitat groups in Hall 16 was 
added a group of marsh deer, largest of all South American deer, in a 
scene typical of its environment. Five specimens, obtained several 
years ago by the Marshall Field Brazilian Expedition, are in the 
group. 

An exhibit of unusual interest installed in Hall J is an actual-size 
representation of a prehistoric burial of Egypt, containing the remains 
of an Egyptian woman who died some time before 3500 B.c., sur- 
rounded by various original artifacts found in such ancient graves. 
This type of burial preceded the development of mummification and 
the periods in which elaborate tombs were built. 

A remarkably complete and excellent fossil skeleton of an ich- 
thyosaurus or fish-lizard which lived about 150,000,000 years ago, 
the specimen possessing the unusual feature of including in the slab 
of stone in which it is imbedded a clear impression of the fins and the 
skin, was placed on exhibition in Ernest R. Graham Hall. 

Seven more of the large mural paintings of prehistoric life being 
prepared by Mr. Charles R. Knight, for the walls of Ernest R. 
Graham Hall, were completed and installed during 1980, These 
bring the total number now on exhibition to twenty-three, and only 
five more paintings remain to be executed. This notable series is a 
gift to the Museum from Mr. Ernest R. Graham. 

An extraordinary specimen of lodestone, weighing more than 400 
pounds, and possessing unusual magnetic power, was placed on 
exhibition in Clarence Buckingham Hall. Displayed with it are 
various objects which illustrate its powerful magnetism. The speci- 
men comes from the Wasatch Mountains in Utah. 

Reproductions of the two most common ragweeds of the Chicago 
region, made in the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories, 
were completed and placed on exhibition in the Hall of Plant Life. 
They are of particular interest to the public because their pollen is 
held responsible for the widespread affliction of hay fever, 

A noteworthy collection of Navaho silver jewelry was placed on 
exhibition in Hall 6, part of it having been recently acquired as the 
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TOTEM POLE OF THE HAIDA, QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS 
Set up in two sections on south wall of Hall 10 
Total height thirty-seven feet. Presented by Edward E. Ayer, 1902 
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result of a purchase made with the income of a fund provided by 
Julius Rosenwald and the late Augusta N. Rosenwald; and part of it 
consisting of material previously presented by the late Edward E. 
Ayer. 

A number of important additions were made to the Maya 
archaeological material exhibited in Hall 8. Especially interesting is 
a model of an ancient Maya pyramid, and casts of several notable 
Maya door lintels and other objects. In the same hall was also 
installed a model of the famous Mitla temple of the Zapotecs. 

Reinstallations on a large scale were carried on in the exhibition 
halls of the various Departments, with especially notable changes 
being made in the Department of Anthropology. The seventy-four 
cases comprising the Melanesian ethnological collections were trans- 
ferred from Hall 10 on the first floor to Hall A on the ground floor. 
The name, Joseph N. Field Hall, which was formerly applied to 
Hall 10, was transferred to Hall A, because of the association of the 
man to whom it is a memorial with the collections, he having been 
the Benefactor who made possible the expedition by which most of 
the material was obtained. This transfer locates the Melanesian col- 
lections where they are adjacent to closely related collections from 
Polynesia, Micronesia, Malaysia and the Philippines. At the same 
time it affords a better arrangement on the first floor, making Hall 10 
available for North American collections related to the other North, 
and to the Central and South American collections in the halls 
adjoining it. Thus, the collections representing the cultures of the 
Eskimos and of the Indian tribes of the northwest coast were moved 
from Mary D. Sturges Hall to Hall 10. Because of the larger size 
of the latter hall, a better geographical arrangement of the exhibits 
has been made, and the large group cases are shown to better advan- 
tage. Also, for the first time since the Museum moved into the 
present building, it is now possible to display with these exhibits 
the remarkable series of some thirty large totem poles, grave posts 
and house posts which has been in the Museum's possession for 
many years. 

The vacated Mary D. Sturges Hall was set aside for the North 
American archaeological collections, which were removed from the 
part of James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Hall they formerly 
occupied. These collections are now in process of enlargement, and 
ample room for the additional material to come is now available in 
the hall. The removal of archaeological material from James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Hall makes possible devoting that hall 
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entirely to exhibits pertaining to the eastern Woodland Indians, and 
thus the installation of these collections has been improved. Rein- 
stallation was completed in Raymond Hall of the exhibits represent- 
ing the Indian tribes of the upper Mississippi valley and the Great 
Lakes region—the Potawatomi, Sauk, Fox, Menominee, Ojibwa and 
Winnebago. 

Also reinstalled were the exhibits illustrating the lives of the 
Indians of the Great Plains in Hall 5, and the Mexican and Central 
American archaeological and ethnological collections in Hall 8. 
These, and the other reinstallations in halls previously mentioned, 
include the revision of collections and of information given on the 
labels, and the substitution of the new style buff labels with black 
letters for the black labels with silver letters formerly used. 

There remains little to be done to complete the reinstallation 
of Hall J, devoted to Egyptian archaeology. Installation of all the 
new style individually lighted floor cases in this hall was completed 
in 1930, and, as recorded in the Annual Report for the preceding year, 
the majority of the built-in wall cases and other exhibits were 
installed in 1929. There now are but three more wall cases to be 
installed, one to be devoted to Coptic textiles, and two to sculptures, 
and it is expected that this work will be completed early in 1931. 

The hippopotamus exhibit, which for nearly three years was on 
view in Stanley Field Hall, was transferred in 1930 to Hall 15, devoted 
to the systematic collections of mammals. 

Various built-in cases in several halls which have been prepared 
for proposed habitat groups, were placarded with printed labels 
giving information as to what they would contain in the future. 

Structural work on the cases for large groups, eight in number, 
in the Hall of Prehistoric Man, was started late in the year. The 
exhibits in this hall, when completed, will illustrate man’s prog- 
ress from earliest prehistoric times down to the dawn of history, 
or about 10,000 B.c. This will be done by means of eight life-size 
groups showing early races of people and their manner of living, 
and by comprehensive collections of artifacts from various periods. 
The beginnings of family life, of art, of the domestication of animals, 
of agriculture and of primitive industry are among the subjects 
which will be illustrated. Mr. Frederick Blaschke, sculptor, has been 
engaged to prepare these groups. He reports that two of them are 
well under way. 

In Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall, which is to be devoted to 
physical anthropology, there will be exhibited twenty-seven full 
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length life-size figures in bronze, three of which will compose a group 
symbolizing “Unity of Mankind.” The other twenty-four bronze 
figures will illustrate the physical characteristics of the principal 
living races of man, showing stature, facial and bodily differences, 
and other distinctive features. There will also be exhibited sixty 
heads and twenty-seven life-size busts of typical human beings, 
modeled in composition material, representing various racial strains 
of Africa, Europe, Asia, Oceania, North, Central and South America. 
Other exhibits will illustrate such subjects as intentional facial 
and bodily deformation as practiced by various primitive tribes; 
physiologically abnormal types; social anthropology comprising 
studies of vital statistics, multiple births, influence of racial inter- 
marriage, growth of population, effects of epidemics and disease on 
population, and longevity of different races. 

The exhibits for this hall will be financed in part by a bequest of 
$50,000 left to the Museum by the late Mr. Chauncey Keep, who for 
fifteen years was a Trustee of the institution, and by a gift of $18,000 
from Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe. Funds to cover the balance 
have been pledged by Mr. Marshall Field in token of his esteem for 
Mr. Keep, in whose honor the hall was named. 


The figures, busts and heads will be made by Miss Malvina 
Hoffman. In connection with this task she will make an extensive 
study of the various races, work from living models and in conformity 
with scientific data, and will consult with leading anthropologists 
throughout the world. 

Including parties engaged in local field work in near-by collecting 
grounds, the Museum had seventeen expeditions in operation during 
1980. In addition to these, the Museum benefited from a private 
game hunting trip undertaken in Africa by Mr. Marshall Field; 
and from the activities of Miss Malvina Hoffman, the sculptress 
commissioned to prepare series of full-length life-size figures, face 
masks and busts illustrating the races of the world for Chauncey 
Keep Memorial Hall, who is making studies in Europe in connection 
with this work. Of the seventeen expeditions, eleven were in foreign 
countries, four were close to Chicago in Illinois and Indiana, and 
two in Colorado. Full details concerning the work performed and 
the personnel on all the expeditions will be found in the section of 
this Report under the heading EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH, 
beginning on page 316. The following is a brief summary of some 
of the most important operations: 
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Mr. Arthur S. Vernay of New York and London was the sponsor 
and co-leader of a very important zoological expedition—the Vernay— 
Lang Kalahari Expedition for Field Museum. Associated with him 
in the leadership was Mr. Herbert Lang, formerly of New York. 
The territory in which this expedition worked was the Kalahari 
Desert and along the Botletle River in the British protectorate of 
Bechuanaland. It returned late in the year bringing collections 
remarkable for their size, variety and value. Its record of achieve- 
ment places it among the most successful expeditions ever sent to 
Africa. (Route of expedition shown on map facing p. 348.) 

The Field Museum Archaeological Expedition to the Southwest 
began important excavations on the Lowry ruin in southwestern 
Colorado, and the making of archaeological collections representing 
Indians believed to have lived 1,500 years ago and more. The most 
important accomplishment during the 1930 season was the excava- 
tion of an ancient kiva or ceremonial chamber, and eleven other 
large rooms of the ruins. The expedition was financed with income 
from a fund established by Mr. Julius Rosenwald and the late Mrs. 
Augusta N. Rosenwald. Dr. Paul S. Martin, Assistant Curator of 
North American Archaeology, conducted the expedition. 

The Chancellor-Stuart-Field Museum Expedition to the South 
Pacific, which began work in 1929, returned early in 1930. It was 
led by Mr. Philip M. Chancellor, its sponsor, and Mr. Norton Stuart, 
both of Santa Barbara, California. Important acquisitions obtained 
by this expedition include two excellent specimens of the reticulated 
python of Borneo, which is the largest reptile known to science, and 
two specimens of the rare giant dragon lizards of Komodo. 

Shortly after his return from the above-mentioned expedition, 
Mr. Chancellor organized the Chancellor-Stuart—-Field Museum 
Expedition to Aitutaki and departed for the Cook Islands. Aitutaki 
is one of the most remote and least known islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. The expedition remained in this field for several months. 
When it eee te t Pt 400 fishes for the Museum collec- 
tions, and some eet of motion picture film showing : 
of the natives and undersea scenes. neMe 

An expedition sponsored and conducted jointly b i 
Harold A. White of New York and Major John Conte of Maso 
England, which had as its principal object the securing of the beat, 
tiful, rare and most elusive African antelope known as the bongo 
was able to take five of these greatly desired animals. In addition 
to these, the first still and motion pictures of the living bongo were 
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made. Also secured were a fine bull eland and a baby rhinoceros, 
both greatly needed for a water hole group now in preparation. The 
expedition is continuing its hunt for other unusual animals. 

Mr. C. Suydam Cutting returned recently to New York from a 
successful zoological expedition for the Museum to Sikkim in India, 
and along the northern border of Tibet. The expedition was 
organized and financed by Mr. Cutting. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Herbert Stevens, of Tring, England, who has remained in the 
field to continue the work of the expedition. 

The Field Museum-—Oxford University Joint Expedition to Meso- 
potamia concluded its eighth season of archaeological excavations 
at Kish during the early part of 1930, and toward the end of the 
year began its ninth season, which is continuing into 1931. As in 
previous years, Field Museum's participation in this expedition is 
financed by Mr. Marshall Field. Each year this expedition has 
succeeded in accumulating archaeological collections and data of 
tremendous importance. Professor Stephen Langdon continued as 
director of the expedition, and Mr. L. C. Watelin as field director. 

The Frederick H. Rawson-Field Museum Ethnological Expedi- 
tion to West Africa, which began work in 1929, returned to Chicago 
in 1930 after nearly a year in the field. Work was conducted in 
two regions—Angola (Portuguese West Africa) and Nigeria (British 
West Africa). Approximately 2,000 objects representing the tribes 
of these regions were collected, and a large amount of ethnological 
data was obtained. Mr. W. D. Hambly, Assistant Curator of African 
Ethnology, was leader of the expedition. 

The Peruvian division of the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition 
to the Amazon completed in 1930 its work begun the preceding year, 
and returned. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood Technology, 
was in charge. The expedition made large and important collections 
of woods and other botanical material in the Amazonian forests of 
Peru, which contain one of the world’s richest floras, and have 
received little attention from botanists because of their inaccessibility. 

Operations have been begun in southern China by a Museum 
expedition, sponsored by Mr. Marshall Field, the immediate object 
of which is to obtain specimens for use in a habitat group of the 
rare goat-antelope known as the takin. The expedition is led by 
Mr. Floyd T. Smith of Long Island, New York, who is the only 
white man in the party. 

Mr. Henry Field, Assistant Curator of Physical Anthropology, 
who since early in the summer had been gathering material and data 
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in Europe for use in the projected new Hall of Prehistoric Man 
and the Hall of Physical Anthropology, completed his work late 
in the year. 

An expedition to Florissant, Colorado, in charge of Mr. Bryan 
Patterson, Assistant in Paleontology, collected a large variety of 
fossil insects and plants, and other paleontological material. 


The work of photographing type specimens of plants in European 
herbaria, begun in 1929, was carried on during the past year by 
Mr. J. Francis Macbride, Assistant Curator of Taxonomy. Up to 
date approximately 9,000 photographs have been made, chiefly of 
specimens in the herbaria located in Berlin, Munich and Geneva 
which kindly gave splendid cooperation. Mr. Macbride will continue 
this work during part of 1931. The project is being carried out 
under a generous grant of funds provided for the Museum by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Word was received from Mr. Marshall Field that he had shot, 
on Serengette Plains, Tanganyika Territory, British East Africa, 
a large male lion, a lioness, and two cubs, which he plans to present 
to the Museum. It is expected these will be received in the early 
part of 1931. They will fill a long-felt need for a habitat group of 
lions to be added to the exhibits in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall. 
While the lion is perhaps the most characteristic and well-known 
of African animals, the Museum has up to date lacked any satis- 
factory typical habitat group of them to match the habitat groups 
of other animals, and the present specimens are arriving at a most 
opportune time for the creation of an exhibit of this kind. 

Miss Malvina Hoffman reports most satisfactory progress on the 
work she has been commissioned to perform for the Museum. She 
has spent a large part of the past year in Europe in consultation 
with leading anthropologists, and in independent research in connec- 
tion with her task of preparing the figures, busts and face masks by 
which the races of the world will be represented in the projected 
Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall. Two of the figures for the hall 
have already been completed by Miss Hoffman. 

Further zoological specimens were received as a result of the 
Central Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum of Natural 
History, in which Field Museum cooperated. Dr. Roy Chapman 
Andrews is leader of the expedition. 

The Museum's unprovided for operatin 


g deficit f 
was $114,898.71 after all contributions. or the year 1930 
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Many benefactions, in both money and material, were received 
by the Museum during the year, for which expressions of thanks are 
herewith renewed. Acknowledgments of contributions of funds 
follow: 

As noted in the Report for 1929, the late Mr. Chauncey Keep 
provided in his will a legacy of $50,000 for Field Museum. This 
amount was received in 1930 from the estate of Mr. Keep, and will 
be devoted to the preparation of a memorial hall bearing his name. 


There was further received from the Estate of Chauncey Keep 
payment of $10,600, the amount due on Mr. Keep’s pledge to the 
Yale University Press Film Service, Inc., for remaking for Field 
Museum fifty-three films of the “Chronicles of America” series. The 
Museum now possesses forty-seven of these films. 


An offer was made by Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe to contribute 
$18,000 for a group in Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall. The offer 
was accepted, and the money will be applied to preparation of the 
“Unity of Man” bronze group planned for this hall. 

Mr. Marshall Field contributed $46,000 toward the cost of 
Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall. 

A contribution of $150,000 was also received from Mr. Marshall 
Field, for use in meeting part of the operating expenses of the Museum 
during 1930. 

Mr. Martin A. Ryerson contributed $10,000 to the Field Museum 
Employes’ Pension Fund. 

Mrs. James Nelson Raymond made a further contribution of 
$5,000 towards the operating expense of the James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Foundation for Public School and Children’s 
Lectures. 

Contributions amounting to $7,819.25 were made by Mr. R. T. 
Crane, Jr. Of these, $2,000 was for the purchase of jade specimens, 
$390 for a notable brown-pink tourmaline now on exhibition in H. N. 
Higinbotham Hall, and the balance of $5,429.25 for the purchase of a 
rare specimen of rose topaz and another of black opal which will 
be added to the gem collections in 1931. 

Mr. C. Suydam Cutting, in addition to financing a zoological 
expedition to Sikkim, India, made a contribution of $10,762.50 to 
cover the cost of publication of a portfolio of colored reproductions 
of a selected number of paintings of birds and mammals made by 
the late Louis Agassiz Fuertes while a member of the Field Museum-— 
Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition in 1926-27. 
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Mrs. William H. Moore contributed $5,000 for the purchase of 
three exquisite pieces of jade for addition to the Museum’s collection. 

President Stanley Field contributed a total of $154,547.25. This 
amount represents six different contributions, as follows: $53,606 
towards liquidation of the building fund deficit; $22,707.25 to meet 
the unprovided for remainder of the deficit for the year 1929; $50,000 
to cover part of the operating deficit of the Museum for the year 1930; 
$15,600 to cover the operating expenses of the Stanley Field Plant 
Reproduction Laboratories of the Museum during 1930; $6,434 given 
to eancel the overdraft of the Field Museum Employes’ Pension 
Fund income account; and $6,200 for the purchase of the remarkable 
Paragould meteorite, which is described elsewhere in this Report. 

Mr. Albert W. Harris gave $3,700 for the purchase of a new 
delivery truck to carry to the schools the exhibition cases circulated 
by the Department of the N. W. Harris Public School Extension of 
Field Museum. 

Mr. William V. Kelley contributed $3,000 to meet the expense of 
gathering data and materials necessary for the completion of certain 
habitat groups of Asiatic mammals. 

A contribution of $50,000 was received from Mrs. E. Marshall 
Field to be devoted toward the operating expenses of the Museum 
during 1930. 

From the Rockefeller Foundation there was received a further 
grant of $5,000 for continuing the work of photographing type speci- 
mens of plants. . 

Mrs. Louise E. Thorne contributed $2,000 toward the expense 
ineurred in mounting for exhibition the walrus group now in Hall N, 
collected by the Thorne-Graves-Field Museum Arctic Expedition 
of 1929, which was sponsored and led by Messrs. Bruce Thorne and 
George Coe Graves I]. Mr. Henry Graves, Jr., Mr. George Coe 
Graves IJ, and Mr. Bruce Thorne also each contributed $1,000 
toward the preparation of this group. 

Mr. William J. Chalmers gave $834.85 for the purchase of speci- 
mens for addition to the William J. Chalmers Crystal Collection in 
Hall 34. 

From the American Friends of China there was received $655 
for the purchase of material for addition to the Chinese collections, 
details of which are given elsewhere herein. 

The South Park Commissioners turned over to the Museum 
$205,911.15 representing the amount due the Museum under the 
tax levy authorized for this purpose by the state legislature. Of 
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this amount $150,000 was used to retire the tax anticipation warrants 
issued by the South Park Commissioners. The balance of $55,911.15 
was in cash payments made in the usual way. 

Asin the past the Museum during 1930 was the recipient of gifts 
of material for the collections of the various Departments. Such 
gifts are deeply appreciated, not only because of the value they add 
to the collections, but also for the active interest which they indicate 
is being taken in the growth and development of the Museum by its 
friends. Details of the acquisitions of the year are given in the 
departmental sections of this Report, and in the List oF ACCESSIONS 
beginning on page 424. 

Among noteworthy gifts were a 745-pound stone meteorite, 
presented by President Stanley Field; a crystal of beryl weighing 
nearly 1,000 pounds, the gift of Mr. William J. Chalmers; a cut, 
brown-pink gem tourmaline weighing fifty-eight carats presented 
by Mr. R. T. Crane, Jr.; six old and valuable Navaho Indian blankets 
given by Mr. Burridge D. Butler of Chicago; a beautiful Pompeian 
glass amphora and its original bronze holder presented by Mr. L. M. 
Willis of Chicago; a rare old Chinese painting, a carved rhinoceros 
horn, a prehistoric pottery jar, a gilt bronzine, and a white porcelain 
jar, all from China, purchased with funds provided by the American 
Friends of China, Chicago; three outstanding jade objects presented 
by Mrs. William H. Moore of New York; five important objects of 
Chinese jade acquired through the generosity of Mr. R. T. Crane, Jr.; 
a translucent jade dish given by Mrs. George T. Smith of Chicago; a 
plastron of a turtle inscribed in Chinese characters of about 1500 B.c., 
which is of great scientific interest, presented by Mr. A. W. Bahr 
of New York; a Chinese metal mirror of high artistic quality given 
by Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe of Chicago, and two mortuary clay 
figures of horsewomen playing polo presented by Mr. David Weber 
of Chicago. In addition to the above, noteworthy collections and 
specimens were received as gifts from many other individuals and 
institutions, among whom are the following: Mr. C. F. Buhmann, 
Davenport, Iowa; Rev. H. A. Cotton, Warrensburg, Illinois; Dr. 
I. W. Drummond, New York; Mr. William B. Greenlee, Chicago; 
Dr. Martin Gusinde, Vienna, Austria; Haskell Museum, Oriental 
Institute, University of Chicago; Mr. N. M. Heeramaneck, New 
York; Mr. Thomas S. Hughes, Chicago; Professor Stephen Langdon, 
Oxford, England; Mr. Lee Ling Yiin, Shanghai, China; Museum of 
Science and Industrial Arts, Chicago; Mr. Henry J. Patten, Chicago; 
Professor Samuel J. Record, New Haven, Connecticut; Mr. J. A. 
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Skelton, Sonsonate, Salvador; Mr. Frank von Drasek, Cicero, 
Illinois; Mr. Sidney Weiss, Chicago; Dr. Ralph M. Whitehead, New 
York: British Museum (Natural History), London; Bureau of Science, 
Manila, Philippine Islands; Dr. Will J. Cameron, Chicago; Miss 
Emily A. Clark, Chicago; Mr. Henry Field, Chicago; General 
Biological Supply House, Chicago; [llimois Humane Society, Chicago; 
Dr. A. C. Kinsey, Bloomington, Indiana; Mr. Fred Lew, Stadra, 
California; Lincoln Park Aquarium, Chicago; Mr. Honore Palmer, 
Chicago; Mr. John Wentworth, Chicago; Dr. Alfred S. Romer, 
Chicago; John G. Shedd Aquarium, Chicago; the Hon. Dilipat 
Singh, Singahi, Oudh, India; Professor J. K. Strecker, Waco, Texas; 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D.C.; Mr. H. C. 
Benke, Chicago; Mrs. Leonora 8. Curtin, Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
Direcci6n General de Agricultura, Guatemala City, Guatemala; 
Mr. G. L. Fisher, Houston, Texas; Professor A. O. Garrett, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Hereules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Professor L. A. Kenoyer, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mr. C. L. Lundell, 
Dallas, Texas; Yale University, School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Mr. Franklin Hardinge, Chicago; Mr. H. H. Nininger, 
Palmer Lake, Colorado; Mr. William B. Pitts, Sunnyvale, California; 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chicago; Sullivan Machinery 
Company, Denver, Colorado; Estate of John Telling, Chicago: United 
Fruit Company, Boston, Massachusetts; Compton and Company, 
Chicago; Paramount News Films, Chicago; Spoor and Abhe Film 
Corporation, Chicago; Captain Harold A. White, New York, and 
United States Steel Corporation, New York. These are but a few of 
the many contributors. A complete list of them and their gifts 
appears in the List OF ACCESSIONS beginning on page 424, and 
detailed descriptions of the various gifts appear in the section of this 
Report under the heading Accessions, beginning on page 354, 

Other noteworthy additions to the collections were acquired 
through Museum expeditions, purchases, and through exchange with 
other institutions. Details of these will be found in the section of 
this Report relating to ACCESSIONS (p. 354), and they are listed in 
the List OF ACCESSIONS (p. 424). Among the most notable of 
these are more than 200 objects obtained on the Field Museum 
Archaeological Expedition to the Southwest, and a collection of 
Navaho Indian jewelry which was purchased. | 

A contribution of $300 was made by the Museum as an annual 


payment to the Institute for Research in Tropical America, located 
on Barro Colorado Island, Gatun Lake, Canal Zone, Panama. _ 
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All Departments and Divisions of the Museum show satisfactory 
progress in their work during the year. In addition to the activities 
already described in the foregoing pages, much has been accomplished 
in such branches as improvement and enlargement of the special 
collections and facilities for study purposes; in cataloguing, inven- 
torying and labeling thousands of specimens; and in conducting 
scientific research into a host of subjects. As usual, there has been 
much public service rendered in the form of answering many inquiries 
made daily by persons in need of information upon a wide variety 
of subjects within the scope of the institution. Details of these 
various types of activity appear elsewhere in this Report. 

The annual spring and summer courses of free illustrated lectures 
on science and travel were given for the general public in the James 
Simpson Theatre of the Museum, and also a series of special lectures 
for Members of the Museum. Response to these offerings was 
gratifying, as may be seen in the statement of the attendance they 
attracted, given on page 303. 

With an increased number of schools on its list to receive service, 
and an increase in the number of traveling exhibition cases in circula- 
tion, the Department of the N. W. Harris Public School Extension 
carried on its work of supplementing, by visual education methods, 
the studies presented in the regular curriculum of the city schools. 
A full account of this Department's activities appears on page 411. 

The varied activities of the James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Foundation for Publie School and Children’s Lectures 
reached the greatest number of children on record for any year 
thus far in the history of this division of the Museum. Asin previous 
years, these activities included the sending of extension lecturers 
with lantern slides to the schools; the presentation of spring, summer 
and autumn series of free motion pictures and other forms of educa- 
tional entertainments in the James Simpson Theatre; tours of the 
Museum exhibits for groups of visiting children; and other types 
of work which are treated at length in this Report, beginning on 
page 304. 

For adults, guide-lecture tours were continued as in past years 
on a schedule of two tours daily except Saturdays and Sundays. 
A wide variety of subjects was covered, and gratifying public interest, 
was evinced in the opportunity presented by these tours. In addi- 
tion to the rerular public tours of this type, special guide-lecture 
service for groups requesting it was made available, as has been the 
practice in the past. 
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Many large groups of visitors from downstate Illinois were 
brought to the Museum under the auspices of the Chicago Enter- 
tainment Committee, as a feature of its educational tours of the city. 
Groups included both school children and adults, and were formed 
in cities, towns, villages and rural districts. Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary 
and similar clubs and civic organizations in the various places 
cooperated in organizing the parties, and the railroads extended 
special low rates. 

A series of six radio lectures on exploration and the results of 
scientific research was given by the Director and other members of 
the scientific staff over broadcasting station WLS (The Prairie 
Farmer station). Other contacts with the public were made by 
means of the radio at various times during the year. 

The Library of the Museum, in addition to its constant service 
as a source of information to assist the scientific staff, also served 
many visitors from outside. These were largely students from 
universities in and about Chicago. The Library was of service also 
to a number of authors, editors, manufacturers’ representatives 
seeking data, teachers, persons engaged in scientific work, and other 
persons in need of information on subjects within the scope of the 
92,500 books and pamphlets on its shelves. 

Students, persons engaged in research, and others obtained 
valuable service from the collections of study material maintained 
in the various Departments of the Museum. 

Such Divisions of the Museum as Public Relations, Publications, 
Memberships, Printing, Roentgenology, Photography, and Illustra- 
tion all accomplished important work during the year, of which 
detailed accounts will be found in various sections of this Report. 

Scientific publications, popular leaflets, and other printed matter 
of the Museum continued to be issued on a large scale, In addition 
to continuing the usual series, the Museum published Flora of the 
Indiana Dunes, a pocket-size handbook of special valye to all nature 
lovers in the Chicago region, and the portfolio of beautiful colored 
reproductions of paintings of birds and mammals by the late Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, member of the Field Museum-Chicago Daily News 
Abyssinian Expedition. The latter was made possible by the con- 
tribution, elsewhere mentioned, of Mr. C. Suydam Cutting. 

Great progress was made in the development of electrical and 
chemical treatments to remove malignant patina from: anime 
bronzes, under the supervision of Mr. Henry W, Nichols, Associate 
Curator of Geology. A publication setting forth these methods of 
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treatment, prepared by Mr. Nichols, was issued in the Museum’s 
Technique Series. 

A monthly bulletin, Field Museum News, was inaugurated at 
the beginning of the year. This bulletin is sent to all Members of 
the Museum to keep them in close touch with the activities of the 
institution. Many pictures of new exhibits, as well as news reports 
and announcements, are published in it. A more detailed account 
of this undertaking, as well as a summary of the general publicity 
obtained for the Museum in newspapers and periodicals and the 
advertising carried on through various media generously placed at 
the disposal of the Museum, will be found in this Report under the 
heading Division oF PuBLIC RELATIONS (p. 413). 

Since the spring of 1930 transportation facilities for reaching the 
Museum have been greatly improved, due to the inauguration of bus 
service direct to the doors of the institution by the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company’s Jackson Boulevard (No. 26) line, with transfer 
privileges between this and all connecting lines of the company. 

The University of Chicago, at its convocation in December, con- 
ferred upon President Stanley Field an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, in recognition of the great public service he has rendered 
through his work and his benefactions as a Trustee, and as President 
of the Museum. 

Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, Curator of the Department of Zoology, 
spent three months in London studying type specimens of mammals 
in the British Museum (Natural History) for the purpose of com- 
parison with specimens obtained by the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts 
Expedition to Eastern Asia. 

Dr. C. E. Hellmayr, Associate Curator of Birds, spent several 
months in Europe on an ornithological research mission for Field 
Museum. He took with him a number of rare bird specimens 
collected by the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition, the Marshall 
Field South American Expedition, and others, for comparison with 
type specimens in museums of Great Britain, France, Germany and 
other countries. 

Dr. Hellmayr was awarded the great silver medal of the Société 
Nationale d’Acclimatation de France, for his meritorious work on 
South American birds. 

Mr. J. Francis Macbride, Assistant Curator of Taxonomy, who 
has been in Europe since the beginning of the year to obtain photo- 
graphs of type specimens of tropical American plants under the pro- 
visions of the grant of funds made by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
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was assigned as Field Museum’s representative to the section of 
nomenclature of the International Botanical Congress at Cambridge, 
England. Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood Technology, 
represented the Museum at the Congress’ informal conference on 
woods. Professor Samuel J. Record, the Museum's Research 
Associate in Wood Technology, attended the Congress as the repre- 
sentative of Yale University, where he is Professor of Forest Products 
in the School of Forestry. 


The cordial relations existing between Field Museum and the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard University were con- 
tinued and furthered during the year by mutually advantageous 
exchanges of material and by personal contacts of staff members. 
Dr. Thomas Barbour, Director of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, spent several days visiting Field Museum in June, and later 
Dr. Glover M. Allen, Curator of Mammals of the same institution 
and Associate Professor of Zoology at Harvard University, came to 
Field Museum for conference with the zoological staff and for the 
selection of material for exchange. Likewise, Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, 
Assistant Curator of Reptiles at Field Museum, went to Cambridge 
for research work on specimens in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology and to make preliminary arrangements for exchanges. 
Further cooperation between the two institutions was carried out 
by the collaboration of Mr. Outram Bangs, Curator of Birds of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, in the preparation of a report for 
publication by Field Museum on the collection of birds obtained by 
the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition. 

There were few changes in the Museum staff during the year. 

Mr. John T. Zimmer resigned his post as Assistant Curator of 


Birds, to become Associate Curator of Birds at the American Museum 
_ of Natural History, New York. 


Miss Elsie Lippincott, Librarian of the Museum for thirty-three 
years, resigned on account of ill health. Her resignation was 
accepted with regret, and with full appreciation of the long and 
faithful service she had rendered. The vacancy was filled by the 
promotion of Mrs. Emily Wilcoxson, formerly Assistant Librarian. 
Mrs. Mary W. Baker has been appointed Assistant Librarian. 


The Services of Dr. T. George Allen of the Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago, were re-engaged through 1930 in order to 


continue the work necessary for the classification and labeling of 
Egyptian archaeological material. 
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Mr. Milton Copulos, who was a plant modeler in the Stanley Field 
Plant Reproduction Laboratories some years ago, returned to this 
position in 1930. Mr. John H. Wolcott was employed as a preparator 
in these Laboratories. 

Mr. Eugene Leitham was employed as a plant mounter in the 
Department of Botany. 

Mr. Paul Nieh was employed for some months as a preparator in 
vertebrate paleontology. Following his departure, Mr. J. H. Quinn 
was employed in this position. 

Mr. James Mooney was employed for temporary work in the 
Division of Fishes during July, August and September. Mr. Dominick 
Villa has been employed as a skin-dresser in the Department of 
Zoology. Mr. Pierce Brodkorb was temporarily engaged for work 
in the Division of Birds during October, November and December. 
Mr. Herman Hinrichs, assistant in taxidermy, resigned. 

The title of Miss Lillian A. Ross, employed as proofreader in the 
Division of Printing in 1929, was changed to Editor in 1930. 

In the Division of Printing the working force was considerably 
reduced by the resignation of two compositors, one pressman, one 
monotype operator, and one bindery girl. Of these, it was necessary 
to replace only the monotype operator. The resignations, with the 
exception of the bindery girl, represent the workers formerly em- 
ployed on a temporary night shift, which, with the exception of night 
work on the monotype machine, has been discontinued because work 
in the Division has caught up to the point where the regular day 
shift can handle it adequately. 

It is gratifying to report that the Division of Printing has been 
able to keep pace in label printing not only with the progress of 
installation, but also to carry on simultaneously the reprinting of a 
large number of the new style labels for previously installed exhibits. 

Three Museum employes died during the year. Mr. Walter H. 
Beardsley, a preparator in the Department of the N. W. Harris 
Public School Extension, who had worked for the Museum more 
than twenty years, died suddenly on June 17. Insurance amounting 
to $4,000 under the Field Museum Employes’ Pension Fund was 
paid to his widow. Mr. Charles Kuhn, sergeant of the night guard, 
died on January 4. At the time of his death he was the oldest in 
length of service of all employes of the Museum. Under the Museum 
Employes’ Pension Fund his widow was paid $4,000. Mr. Frank 
Hubacher, mailing clerk, died on June 9. His widow received $2,500 
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under the insurance provided through the Museum Employes’ 
Pension Fund. 

The Museum’s janitors have been provided with neat washable 
uniforms. This has resulted in improvement of the appearance of 
this type of personnel wherever their work brings them into the 
view of Museum visitors. 

The James Simpson Theatre of the Museum was made available 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge for the presentation of a Festival 
of Chamber Music which she sponsored, consisting of five concerts. 

The Chicago Geographic Society in 1930 vacated the large room 
on the third floor which it had used as an office for several years. 
This room, No. 4, is now being used for the cryptogamic herbarium 
and the Illinois herbarium of the Department of Botany. 

Proper attention was given during the year to maintenance, and 
many notable improvements in the physical aspects of the building 
and its facilities were made. A number of the more important 
improvements are noted in the following pages. 


The old benches, which for years served their purpose both in 
the former Jackson Park building of the Museum and in Stanley 
Field Hall since the occupancy of the present structure, have been 
replaced with fourteen especially constructed massive mahogany 
benches. These new benches are constructed on extremely comfort- 
able lines, and are very attractive in appearance. Not only do they 
add to the appearance of Stanley Field Hall, but they afford seating 
capacity for a greater number of persons. 

The program of painting exhibition halls which began in 1929, 
when fourteen halls were painted, was carried on during 1930, and 
at the close of the year only a few exhibition halls which have not 
yet been opened to the public remained to be done. Marked indeed 
is the betterment in the appearance of the halls which have been 
painted. Especially impressive is the contrast which may now be 
observed in Stanley Field Hall as compared with its appearance 
prior to the undertaking of this extremely extensive painting task. 
In addition to the painting of exhibition halls done under contract, 
the Museum’s own force of painters completed the painting of thirteen 
rooms, departmental offices, laboratories, shops and storage rooms 
on the third and ground floors, as well as the entire fourth floor and 
attic, and the girders in the latter place. 


Two hundred and twenty new glassteel electric lighting fixtures 
were installed. The lighting fixtures in Ernest R. Graham Hall 
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were replaced with a special indirect lighting fixture. In this hall 
two large cases were also wired, and experiments were conducted to 
determine the effects of light boxes over the free-standing cases used 
for some of the exhibits. 

New lighting fixtures were installed in Hall 19, and at the north 
entrance to the building. 

On the ground floor Hall A was rewired, and forty-six glassteel 
lighting fixtures installed. Subsequently this hall became Joseph N. 
Field Hall, following the removal into it of the Melanesian collections 
from Hall 10 on the first floor, which was formerly Joseph N. Field 
Hall. 
Asa safeguard for visitors to the Hall of Marine Mammals, opened 
during 1930 at the time of completion of the new sea-lion and walrus 
groups, bronze handrails of a pleasing appearance were erected on 
the stairs leading to the hall. 

Fifteen built-in cases for habitat groups of Asiatic mammals were 
completed in William V. Kelley Hall, and one case, approximately 
forty-seven feet wide, twenty feet deep, and twenty-two feet high, 
was constructed for an African water hole group, to be installed in 
the south end of Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall. The first built-in 
ease in the new Hall O on the ground floor, which is to be devoted to 
habitat groups of fishes and systematic fish collections, was completed 
in preparation for installation of the first habitat group. This case is 
approximately thirty-seven feet wide and fifteen feet deep. The air 
duct in the corridor along the cafeteria was rerouted, and the old 
duct was removed, as was the old pipe over it, in order to make way 
for this case. 

Twenty-four mahogany cases for the systematic collections of 
birds and mammals were purchased, as were one case for an exhibit 
of the sago palm, and one for a reproduction of a pineapple plant. 

In ten exhibition halls 182 windows were closed with paneling of 
homasote insulating board on the exterior, and gypsum board for 
fireproofing on the interior, the latter colored to match the walls. 

A contract was entered into with a window cleaning concern 
to wash periodically all windows. The result of such attention 
has been to improve decidedly the appearance of the building. 
The Museum’s own maintenance force will continue to carry on the 
cleaning of windows when conditions require it. 

The walls and ceilings of the two public lavatories were covered 
with chromite, in pleasing colors and designs. The facilities in 
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these rooms were improved by having the nickel trimmings and 
fixtures chromium plated, and by replacing all the old flush valves 
with a more modern type of valves. 

In accordance with the Museum's policy to eliminate as far as 
possible all fire hazards caused by wooden shelving, cabinets, etc., 
as well as to give better protection to material in storage and to 
stocks of needed supplies and equipment, seven steel and enameled 
cupboards were erected in the Division of Photography. 

By installation of 220 metal self-closing individual containers, 
provisions have been made for the safe and efficient filing and handling 
of the Museum’s increasing number of motion picture reels. These 
containers are assembled in rows, and each container will beara label 
telling its contents and other required information. The care and 
supervision of these reels, as well as of all stereopticon lecture slides, 
has been assigned to the staff of the James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lectures, 

Much was done in the way of providing improved storage facilities 
for scientific material. Twenty-four steel storage cabinets with racks 
and 500 trays were provided for birds and mammals. One block 
of three steel units fitted with racks and glass-topped drawers was 
provided for insects. Five blocks of twelve steel units each were 
installed for storing physical anthropology material. Six blocks of 
eight units each were added to the Herbarium. Wooden storage 
racks in the Division of Fishes were replaced with 4,300 square feet 
of enameled steel shelving. Likewise, wooden racks in eight storage 
rooms of the Department of Anthropology were replaced with 13,200 
square feet of enameled steel shelving, thus increasing storage 
capacity one-third. 

Room 55 on the third floor was converted from a storage room for 
ethnological material into a light, attractive room for the use of 
students desiring to use the anthropological study collections. 

The skin storage rooms were equipped with pipe hangers, Light 
and motor power lines were installed for the skin treatment room. 
Lights were provided for the bone storage cabinets on the fourth 
floor. Lights were installed also over the stacks in Room 81 con- 
taining the office and storage space of the Division of Fishes and 
Room 77, storage room of the Division of Mammals. “ 

One new leathering tub and one dusting cage have hee 
the equipment of the taxidermy shop, et Stee 

In the skylight over Stanley Field Hall the gutter dra; 
changed to one and one-half inch galvanized sane to Pedra 
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drainage of water collecting there due to condensation, and fourteen 
fan-heating units were installed to heat the glass of the skylight to 
prevent condensation. To prevent any damage to the ceiling of 
Stanley Field Hall in case of condensation or leakage of the main 
skylight, the entire structural tile surfaces were given a coat of 
cement plaster, and two coats of waterproof paint, and all exposed 
steel trusses were given one coat of paint. 

The large skylights in the studio of the Division of Photography, 
and the artists’ room of the Department of Botany, were rebuilt 
with nonpareil bars and ribbed wired glass. Four smaller sky- 
lights in the taxidermy shop were likewise rebuilt. This change 
resulted in the elimination of dripping of water caused by conden- 
sation, and also produced a decided improvement in lighting con- 
ditions, so important for the special types of work carried on in 
these rooms. 

The tuck pointing of all exterior walls, cornices, and parapet 
walls, started in 1928 and carried on in 1929, was continued in 1930, 
and the entire exterior of the building was completed with the excep- 
tion of the north and south steps. 

Work was begun to provide protection against water seepage 
under the steps at the north and south entrances of the building. To 
protect the steel girders the tile work encasing the girders had to be 
removed, and as the tiles performed a structural function they had to 
be replaced by small I-beams. Tor waterproofing on the outside 
the marble joints were cut to a sufficient width to allow an adequate 
cement-mortar joint to be made, and this was capped with a mastic 
cap. This work was started late in October and was still in progress 
at the end of the vear. 

Due to the ravages of the weather it was necessary to replace the 
canvas canopy leading to the west door with a new one. 

Settling of the ground at the west entrance of the Museum made 
it necessary to re-lay the cement sidewalk approach. 

An emergency water line was installed from the Museum's pumps 
through the tunnel leading to Soldier Field. 

All boiler settings were repaired, and two new arches were 
installed over the furnaces. 

Steam for heating was furnished to the Shedd Aquarium, the 
supply being governed by weather conditions. During the winter 
months twenty-four hour service was maintained. Steam was also 
furnished to the building on Soldier Field from November 26 to 
December 5. 
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LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


GENERAL LecTURES.—The Museum's fifty-third and fifty-fourth 
courses of free lectures for the public were given in the James Simpson 
Theatre on Saturday afternoons during the spring and autumn 
months. They were illustrated by motion pictures and stereopticon 
slides. Following are the programs of both courses: 


FIrtTy-THIRD FREE LecTuRE Course 


March  1—<Australian Aborigines. 
Captain Kilroy Harris, D.5.0., F.R.G.S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


March &—Bali, Borneo and Sumatra. 
Mr. H. C. Ostrander, Yonkers, New York. 


March 15—Himalayan Exploration. 

Captain John B. Noel, London, England. 
March 22—Afghanistan. 

Mr. Jackson Fleming, New York. 


March 29—To New Guines for Living Birds of Paradise, 
Mr. Lee Crandall, Curator of the New York Zoological Park. 


April &5—Bird Enchantment. 
Mr. T. Walter Weiseman, Lakewood, Ohio. 


April 12—The Wonderland of Piants. 
Mr. A. C. Pillsbury, Berkeley, California. 

April 19 —A Naturalist in the South Seas, 
Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator of Reptiles, Field 
Museum; leader of the scientific section of a Cornaline Crane 
Pacific Expedition of Field Museum, 1928-29 

April 26—Indian Cultures of the Southwest. 


Dr. Paul S. Martin, Assistant Curator of oot 
Archaeology, Field Museum. of North American 


FPIrty-FourRTH Free Lecture Covrsz 
October 4—Picturesque Japan. 
Epcos E. — Chicago (a resident of Japan for more 
October 11—Primitive Tribes of Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 


Mr. Wilfrid D. Hamb paneeant 
Pid’ hc ocae ly, - Curator of African Ethnol 


rick H, 
Museum Ethnological Expedition to West Africa ‘a 
October galing 7 Collecting along the Upper Amazon, 


Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in W. 
Museum; aie of the Marshall Pina it Botanical Bo ete et 


Peru, 1929-3 


October adage sca — Her People. 
Dr. nton, Professor of Anth F 
Wisconsin (leader of the the Marshall Field Ente nolatical Berets 
to Madagascar for Field Museum, 1925-27 
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November 1—On Horseback to the Glacial Age. 
Mr. Walter L. Payne, Department of Public Instruction, Bureau 
of Commercial Economics, W on, D.C. 

November 8—Archaeological lorations in the Maya Field and a Description 
of the Aztec om Maya Hieroglyphic Writings. : 
De Syimans G. Morley, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 


November 15—Will Insects Displace Man? 
Mr. Brayton Eddy, Providence, Rhode Island. 


November 22—Siam and Indo-China. 
Mr. H. C. Ostrander, Yonkers, New York. 


November 29—With Pinchot in the South Seas. 
Mr. Howard Cleaves, Pinchot South Sea Expedition, 1929. 


The total attendance at these eighteen lectures was 22,186. 


In addition to the regular spring and autumn courses, the follow- 
ing special lectures were given for Members of Field Museum: 


January 12—The Rainbow Isles of the Guinea Gulf. 
Mr. T. Alexander Barns, London, England. 


January 19—Shrinkers of Human Heads. 
Dr. Herbert Spencer Dickey, New York. 


January 26—Through Southern Abyssinia. 
Mr. C. J. Albrecht, Department of Zoology, Field Museum; 
member of the Harold White-John Coats-Field Museum Expedi- 
tion to Southern Abyssinia. 


February 9—Sea Hawks. 
Captain C. W. R. Knight, London, England. 


November 16—Primitive Tribes of Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 
Mr. Wilfrid D. Hambly, Assistant Curator of African 
Field Museum; leader of the Frederick H. Rawson—Fie 
Museum Ethnological Expedition to West Africa. 
(Note: Delivered by Mr. J. Erie Thompeon for Mr. Hambly.) 


November 23—Hunting Tigers and Other Mammals in India. 
Mr. Arthur S. Vernay, New York. 
November 3(—With Pinchot in the South Seas. 
Mr. Howard Cleaves, Pinchot South Sea Expedition, 1929. 
December 7—Amazonian Jungles and Andean Trails. 
Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood Technol nN 
Museum; leader of the Marshall Field Botanical Badge = 
Peru, 1929-30. 
December 14—Excavation in a Prehistoric Village in Colorado. 
Dr. Paul 5. Martin, ornare nga of North American 


Archaeology, Field Museum; the Field Museum 
Archaeological Expedition to the Southwest, 1930. ‘Say 


The total attendance at these nine special lectures was 5,417. 


The total number of lectures for adults was twenty-seven, and 
the total attendance at them was 27,603. 
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JAMES NELSON AND ANNA LOUISE RAYMOND 
FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN'S LECTURES 


By action of the Board of Trustees of the Museum, the name of 
the division formerly known as the James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Public School and Children’s Lecture Division was changed 
in 1930 to that designated above. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHILDREN.—The James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Foundation has continued to provide both lecture 
and entertainment programs for children. These programs have 
been presented in the Museum, and also outside in schools and camps. 

Three series of entertainments were offered during the year. As 
in the past, the spring and autumn courses were given on Saturdays 
in the James Simpson Theatre, and the summer series, offered on 
Thursdays during July and August, was given in the exhibition halls 
and in the Theatre. Following are the programs of these three 
series of entertainments: 


Srainc COURSE 
February 22—Washington's Birthday. 
Gateway to the West." 
Yorktown.* 
March 1—Acrozs St. Gothard’s Alps. 
A Fossil Cycad. 
Making Cement. 
Fish and Fowls. 
Hunting Wild Animals in India. 


March &—Glimpees of Japan. 
Japanese ry. 
Rice Growing and Wrestlers. 
Bore d Girls 
: an a 
Old Moose Trails. 
M h 15—The Doings of “Turp” and “Tine.” 
are a oings of “Turp ne 


p ‘ 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea. 
Among the Naskapi Indiana. 


March 22—Transportation through the Ages. 
Bedouins of the Sahara. 
Jewels of Industry. 
Whistling Swans. 


March ene Pape ane Feinving, 
Romance of Rayon. 
The Rook. 
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April  6—Persimmons in China. 
e Yellowstone. 
Knights of the Air. 
The Ant. 


April 12—The Potter's Wheel. 

The Buttert 

e Butterfly. 

Gre tine Wild Flowers. 
April 19—Getting Canada’s Goat. 

Edison, the Wizard. 

Lions and Other African Animals. 
April 26—Daniel Boone.* 


The Grand Canyon. 
Adopting a Bear Cub. 


*Gitt to the Museum from the Inte Mr. Chauncey Eeep. 
The total attendance at these ten entertainments was 15,058, 


AuTumN COURSE 


October 4—Friend Snail. 
Dunes. 
The Silver Swimmer. 
Undersea Life. 
Nesting of the Sea Turtle. 


October 11—Columbus.* 
Lions on the Rocks. 


October 18—The Story of Petroleum. 
(Lecture Wlustrofed with motion pictures.) 
Musquash, the Muskrat. 


October 25—Hungarian Farmers. 
Our Daily Bread. 
The Coon Hunt. 


November 1—In Mexico. 
Enamelware. 
The Last of the Seminoles. 
A Four-footed Columbus. 


November 8—Trees to Tribunes. 
The Last Stand of the Red Man. 
Sacred Baboons. 


November 15—How a Volcano Works. — 
Active Volcano in Hawaii. 


Aloha Land. 
The Cobra and the Mongoose. 

Strange Animal Habits. 
November 22—Beautiful Corsica. 

A Persian Wedding. 

Egypt, Old and New. 

The Taj Mahal. 


November 29—The Puritans.” 
Peter Stuyvesant.* 
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December 6—On the Trail of the Dik Dik. 
The Stork. 
Castles of Paper. 
Winter Pep. 
Gift to the Museum from the late Mr. Cheuncey Koop. 


The total attendance at the ten fall entertainments was 15,020. 


The summer course was planned to help meet the needs of 
children for wholesome entertainments during the summer vacation, 
and consisted of special tours of the exhibition halls, and motion 
pictures and story-hours in the James Simpson Theatre. The 
programs were as follows: 

July  10—Tour: Animal Life of Plains and Deserts. 


Motion Picture: 
Chang. 


July  1T—Story-hour: A Day in Japan. 
Tour: The Japanese Hall. 


July 24—Tour: The Insect Laboratory. 


Baby Songbirds at Mealtime. 


July 31—Tour: Halls Illustrating Life in the South Seas. 
Motion Picture: 
Bali, the Unknown. 


August 7—Story-hour: A Trip to Eskimo Land, 
Tour: The Eskimo Hall. 


August 14—Tour: Plants and Animals Used by the Pioneers. 
Motion Pictures: 
Vincennes. * 
The Frontier Woman.* 

*Cift to the Museum from the late Mr. Chauncey Keep. 

The total number of groups handled during this summer course 
was thirty-six and the attendance was 8,528. Of this number 3,198 
represents the tour attendance, and 5,330 the theatre attendance. 

Three special programs were given during the winter: 

January 18—Story-hour: Bobbie Robin. 
Motion Pictures: 
The Ladybird. 
Peter, the Raven. 


January 25—Story-hour: A Trip to Banana Land. 
mown. Pictures: 


Cruting in the Arctic. 
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February 12—Motion Pictures: 
Abraham Lincoln. 
My Mother. 
My First Jury. 
My Native Land. 

The total attendance at the special programs was 4,385. 

In all, twenty-nine different programs were offered free to the 
children of the city and suburbs during the year, and the total 
attendance at these programs was 42,991. 

That the children’s entertainments are filling a definite need is 
evidenced by the excellent cooperation extended to the Museum in 
giving publicity to these programs. Both newspapers and radio 
stations have helped. Many suburban papers have printed the 
programs, and from time to time have called attention to special 
features on the programs, The following were especially consistent 
in their efforts to further the work of the Museum in behalf of the 
young people of the community: the Chicago Datly News and Radio 
Station WMAQ; the Prairie Farmer and Station WLS; the Chicago 
Tribune and Station WGN; Station WCFL; the Chicago Evening 
American; the Chicago Daily Illustrated Times; the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, and the Chicago Evening Post. 

Thanks for films and slides loaned for the programs are due to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the Rothacker Film 
Corporation, the Izaak Walton League, the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Sinclair Refining Company, the Chicago Public Library, 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Three series of Museum Stories for Children were written by 
members of the Raymond Foundation staff, and copies were handed 
to all attending the entertainments. During the summer the stories 
were kept at the North Door and handed to visiting children. Several 
schools and libraries are using the stories as natural history source 
material. 

The following list gives an idea of the variety of topics to be 
found in Series XIII, XIV and XV of Museum Stories for Children: 


Story of Limestone. Story of Mr. and Mrs. Garter Snake. 
Holidays and Games of Japanese Sand Dunes. 

St , hor Sea Weeds. 

jeg 4 Musquash, the Muskrat. 

rag oe and sg Seam Plants. Story of Bread. 

A thered erman. . 

Common Flower Friends. Totem Poles, 

Cats of Many Lands. Volcanoes. 


The Grand Canyon. The Taj Mahal. 
Trap Plants. Storks. 
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A total of 45,000 copies of these stories was printed and 
distributed. 


LECTURE TOURS FOR CHILDREN.—The number of groups from 
public, parochial, and private schools was the largest handled since 
the guide-lecture service was inaugurated. Special emphasis was 
placed on tours which correlated with school curriculums or were of 
special value to children’s clubs, and Scout or church groups. The 
following table shows how the groups were distributed: 


Number of Attendance 
Tours for children of the Chicago schools 
Chicago public schools ............. 269 11,338 
Chicago parochial schools.......... 970 
Chicago private schools............ 15 
Tours for children of suburban schools 
Suburban public schools........... 181 6,559 
Suburban parochial schools......... 12 620 
burban private schools 20 413 
Tours for special groups 
Mt OM Gc 5s Bis 4.6-on be te dials 34 1,984 
Co ae ‘a 45 3,886 
Out-of-town groups................, 4 1,100 


In all, 608 groups were given guide-lecture service and the 
attendance was 27,143. 


EXTENSION LECTURES.—Extension lectures were offered, as in 
previous years, to the public schools of the city. The subjects pre- 
sented in the junior and senior high schools were as follows: 


Field Museum and Its Work. The Romans: Their Arts and 
ing 7 eter me ashen toad Trees of the Chicago Area. 
Reptiles and Insects. Wild Flowers of the Chicago Area. 
The Ancient Egyptians. Story of Iron and Steel. 


For presentation in the elementary schools the following series 
was offered: 


F and Grou th Ameri 
‘or Geography History ——_ ica. 
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For Science and Nature Study Groups—African Animals. 
American 


Chicago Birds. 
Chicago Mammals. 
Chicago Trees. 
Chicago Wild Flowers. 
These lectures were given also before school clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, at conferences, and at camps. The following table 
gives an idea of the groups reached by Field Museum extension 


lecturers during the year: 


ro of Attendance 
In Chicago public schools .........-- 604 206,678 
Parent-teacher associations. ....... : . ae 
nore y mother groups .....-....... 
School clubs. ......--...+-++sse004> 8 423 
Camps Algonquin and Wasepe....... 26 1,666 


The total number of extension lectures presented by the staff of 
the Raymond Foundation was 644, and the total attendance at these 
was 209,777. 


AccEessions.—The Raymond Foundation acquired during the 
year 576 stereopticon slides for use in the extension lectures; 22 
negatives for making slides; and 125 prints for the office records, 
all made by the Division of Photography. It also received as gifts 
from the United Fruit Company, Boston, 16 additional slides for the 
lecture “A Trip to Banana Land,” and 26 copies of the revised 
version of the lecture. Compton and Company, Chicago publishers, 
presented as a gift a set of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia in 
ten volumes. 


NATURE STUDY COURSE 


In response to a request from the Educational Director of the 
Chicago Council of Boy Scouts of America, a series of talks on natural 
history topics was especially arranged for the scoutmasters of the 
city. The series consisted of five meetings. At each a member of 
the Raymond staff presented a subject which would be of assistance 
to leaders of Scout groups, and also assisted in the conference which 
followed. The subjects covered were as follows: 


ap 1 oop te en he 
April 26—Birds of the Chicago Area. 


8—Ecology and Plant Life. 


May 10—Trees. 
May 17—Reptiles, Amphibians and Insects. 


The total number of these lectures and conferences was ten, and 
the attendance was 703. 
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LECTURE TOURS FOR ADULTS 


As in the preceding years, the services of Museum guide-lecturers 
were offered, without charge, to clubs, conventions, and other 
organizations, and to Museum visitors in general. For the public 
136 general tours and 376 tours covering specific exhibits were 
arranged. Printed monthly tour schedules were placed at the main 
entrance for distribution to visitors. Each month copies of the 
schedule were sent to libraries, social settlements, retail stores and 
to some of the railroads bringing special groups into the city. 

Five hundred and twenty-eight groups took advantage of the 
guide-lecture service during the year, with a total attendance of 
8,684 individuals. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The use of the small lecture hall was extended to twenty-two 
educational and civic groups. These meetings were attended by 
1,708 persons. 

On Armistice Day an Americanization program under the auspices 
of the Chicago Board of Education was held in the James Simpson 
Theatre. The attendance was 740. 

A series of Chamber Music Concerts, sponsored by Mrs. Elizabeth 


Sprague Coolidge, was presented in the Theatre on October 12, 13, 
14, 15 and 16. The number of persons who attended them was 5,831. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


Radio broadcasts by members of the Raymond Foundation staff 
were given in connection with the public school radio programs which 
are sponsored by Station WMAQ. During the year, twelve talks 
were presented to grades ranging from the first to the eighth. The 
talks given during September, October, November and December 
were planned to correlate with the new course of nature study being 
given in the elementary grades. 


During the summer course of entertainments, broadcasting ma- 
terial was prepared each week for the radio stations giving publicity 
to the children’s programs. 


TotaLs.—The total number of groups receiving instruction by 
means of lectures, entertainments and tours was 1,852, with an 
aggregate attendance of 314,276. This figure includes both the adults 
and the children participating in Museum educational activities. 
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DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 


The publications of the Museum, as in previous years, were 
generously distributed during 1930. To institutions and individuals 
engaged in scientific work there were sent 10,030 copies of scientific 
publications, 3,133 leaflets, and 2,427 miscellaneous publications. 
Also, 5,660 copies of the 1929 Annual Report of the Director, and 
3,914 leaflets were sent to Members of Field Museum. Sales during 
the year totaled 1,041 scientific publications, 8,734 leafiets and 
12,368 miscellaneous publications and pamphlets. 


Thirty-three large boxes of books were shipped to Washington, 
D.C., for distribution in foreign countries, through the exchange 
bureau of the Smithsonian Institution, to museums, research organ- 
izations, scientific societies and individuals from whom valuable 
exchange material is obtained for the Library of Field Museum. 
A like quantity of Museum books was sent by stamped mail to 
names on this institution’s domestic exchange list. 


The pressing need of more storage space for both the reserve and 
open stock of publications necessitated a readjustment of these 
books. Reconstruction of the racks in the vault housing this stock, 
numbering some 330,000 copies, provided the shelf space to hold 
these and many future publications. Supplementary to moving 
the packages of previously issued numbers from the old shelving and 
transferring them to the new racks, 1,010 packages of books issued 
in 1930 were wrapped and labeled for storage in the stock room. 


Two notable special publications were issued during the year. 
One of them is Flora of the Indiana Dunes by Donald C. Peattie, 
well-known writer and botanist, formerly on the staff of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The book is a complete 
record in non-technical language of the 1,400 different kinds of plants 
found in the dunes area, long known as one of the richest and most 
interesting botanical regions in the United States. The popularity 
of this book during the flowering season of the year is indicated by 
its large sale. 

The second of these special publications was issued in November. 
It is a portfolio of accurate lithographic reproductions of paintings 
of birds and mammals, made by the late Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
noted American artist, while he was a member of the Field Museum-— 
Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition of 1926-27. The publi- 
cation of these was made possible through the generosity of Mr. C. 
Suydam Cutting, an Honorary Member and Patron of Field Museum, 
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who was also a member of the Abyssinian expedition. The original 
paintings, including 108 subjects, were purchased by Mr. Cutting 
after the artist’s untimely death and presented to the Museum. 
From this collection, thirty-two were selected for reproduction by 
offset lithography. Of these, twenty-eight are studies of birds and 
four of mammals, among them many of the finest and most character- 
istic species found in Abyssinia. At the time of his coronation, 
Field Museum presented to His Majesty the Emperor Haile Selassie 
I, of Ethiopia, a set of these reproductions in a handsomely bound 
portfolio of special design. 

In compliance with individual requests, the Museum sent out 
110 copies of Field Museum and the Child, a pamphlet outlining the 
work carried on among the school children of Chicago, by the N. W. 
Harris Public School Extension and the James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Foundation of Field Museum. This pamphlet was 
given wide distribution during 1923 and 1929. 

As in former years, the Museum’s domestic as well as its foreign 
exchange list was increased by the addition of an appreciable number 
of names. 

Thirteen additions to the regular series of Field Museum publi- 
cations were issued, two of which were anthropological, seven 
botanical, three zoological and one the Annual Report of the Director 
for 1929. Besides these, five numbers were added to the general 
leaflet series, and two special publications, two memoirs, one tech- 
nique series item, and three guide numbers were published. Follow- 
ing is a detailed list of the various publications: 

Publication 
number 7 
270,—Botanical Series, Vol. VII, No. 1. The Rubiaceae of Colombia. 
Paul C. Standley. January 22,1930. 175 pages. Edition 1,000. 


271. sa i Series, Vol. VIII, No. 1. Annual Report of the Director for 
Year 1929. January, 1930. 265 pages, 20 photogravures. 
Edition 7,626. 
272 a letng Vol. Po harm No. i: Descriptions of Five New Indo- 
iris. By Outrsm Bangs and Josselyn Van Tyne. April 9, 
1930, teeo d pases dition 1,010. 
#73.—Zoological Series, Vol. XVII, No. 6. Reptiles of the Marshall Field 
N mc orth Arabian Desert Expedition, 1927-1928. By Karl P. Schmidt, 
tae 10, can 10 pages, 1 photogravure, 1 map and 1 zine etching. 
Edition 1,048 
274.—Anthr logical paries, ges XVI, he 2. Fe SO of the M of 
Souther and Central British H By - Eri Erie Thorknn 
“en T, 1980. 191 pages, 24 Sacteerariese and 1 map, Edition 
275.—Botanical Series, Vol. IX, No.1. The Differential Analysis of § 
By dene: B. McNair. June 19, 1930. 44 pages. [Edition ite 
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ne genre eay po nae ig orld oa A Study of Some Characteristics of 
Oils. By James B. McNair. June 19, 1930. 24 pages. 


E tion 1,024. 
277.—Botanical Series, Vol. VIII, No. 1. Studies of American Plants—III. 
By Paul C. Standley. July 9, 1930. 74 pages. Edition 1,046. 
278.— ical Series, Vol. VIII, No. 2. Spermatophytes, Mostly Peruvian 
AP 7 ek Francis Macbride. July 9, 1 haar ® 56 pages. Edition 
279.—Botanical Series, Vol. III, No. 3. Flora of Yucatan. 4 Paul C. 
Standley. September 11, 1930. 338 pages. on 1 
280.—-Anthropological Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. Fe eae § By Berthold 
Laufer. September 26, 1930. 102 pages. Edition 1,530. 
281.—Botanical Series, Vol. VIII, No. 3. Studies of American Plants—IV. 
By Paul C. Standley. October 22, 1930. 106 pages. Edition 1,045. 
282.—Zoological Series, Vol. XVII, No. 7. Bete ot Se Mae 
Peruvian Expedition, 1922-1923. By John T. Zimmer. December 
10, 1930. 250 pages, 1 map. Edition 1,028. 


LEAFLETS 
Beene e.. No. Sa zi he and Its Use in Africa. By Berthold Laufer, 
and Ral Fea January 28, 1930. 45 pages, 
6 ce senate gg ition 3, 
aire ae 14. ae Corn. By James B. McNair. February 6, 1930. 
FE mges eeemaine cover design. Edition 4,925. 

Condiments. By James B. McNair. August 

7,1 Si saat th eur stoma 1 cover design. Edition 2,036. 


ge Common Plant Galls of the Chicago Area. Fy Poon 
a sepeember 4, 1930. 30 pages, 51 zinc etchings, 1 
Zalt, No- 12h Satan he Ch Area. By Karl P. Schmidt. 

8, 1930 BF mag Po yee tala zinc etching, 1 colored plate, 
1 cover design. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


An , Memoirs, Vol. II, No. 2. Archaeological December, 1 in Peru. 
Northern Coast. A. L. Kroeber. 72 
pages, 17 photogravures, 3 zinc i 1 map. Edition 1,5 


Goclery, Mosacks, Vol. I, No. 1. aio oe are Ramen AS 
Homalodontotherium = the Santa Cruz Beds of 


Patagonia. William A al a sigs 
from the Deseado Formation of Patagonia. B By William J. Sinclair. June, 


1930. 39 pages, 8 photogravures, 8 explanation pages. Edition 1,037 
Flora of the Indiana Dunes. By Donald C. Raga May, 1930. 432 pages, 
$8 halftones. Edition 2,497. 


T ue Series, No.8. Restoration of Ancient Bronzes and Cure of 
See Pace: Ww. Nichols, with foreword by Berthold Laufer 


By Henry 
August, 1930. 52 pages, 11 photogravures. Edition 1 
ogy ber If, 1090. pe % ating ona sen 
ovem o 4 
of text by Wilfred H . Osgood. Edi 
peteacoaiogy: Guide, No. 6. Ethnology e Arica. By Wilfrid D. Hamb 
January 1930, 226 pages, 42 photogravures, 4 maps. Edition 1216 
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General Guide, Thirteenth Edition. 38 pages, 1 photogravure, 3 zinc etch- 
ings. Edition 4,913. 


General Guide. Fourteenth Edition. 39 pages, 1 photogravure, 3 zinc etch- 
ings. Edition 9,060. 


Post Carps.—The anticipated increase in picture post card sales 
was realized, the total number being 183,235, an increase of more 
than 22,000 over the 1929 sales. Further increases may be expected, 
as the conveniently located card stands permit easy selection of the 
large assortment of cards, to which are constantly being added new 
and interesting subjects. 


LIBRARY 


During the year there have been added 2,844 books and pamphlets 
to the Library, which was especially fortunate in receiving publi- 
cations from many of its exchanges not represented in the previous 
year’s accessions. There were also a number of new exchanges 
arranged with societies and individuals both in this country and 
abroad which resulted in the acquisition of much valuable material. 

One of the aspirations of the Library is to complete more of the 
sets of important periodicals, and each year a little is accomplished 
in this direction. In 1930 the first fifty volumes of the Geographical 
Journal of the London Geographical Society were obtained, making 
the file complete. The early volumes of the American Fern Journal 
were purchased, and also some twenty of the early volumes of the 
Bulletin de la Société Botanique de France. The Union List of Serials 
has proved to be an invaluable aid, and through its instrumentality 
opportunities are offered to complete or nearly complete various 
sets of periodicals. 

Gifts have been received that have strengthened various parts of 
the Library. Mr. G. A. Pfeiffer, of New York, recently presented 
the four volumes of the reprint of Nippon, by Franz von Siebold. 
This is an important addition to the collection of works on Japan, 
as it contains much regarding the early history of the country that 
can be obtained from no other source. Another gift of beautifully 
illustrated books of the art of Fusajiro Abe from Japan is a welcome 
addition to this same collection. It was presented by Mr. Abe 
himself, a resident of Sumiyoshi, near Kobe. From Georges-Marie 
Haardt were received La crosiére noire, Premiére traversée du Sahara 
en automobile, and other interesting material on Africa. 

Among the purchases of the year were Lindley, Genera and 
Species of Orchidaceous Plants, 1830-40, and Bateman’s Second Cen- 
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tury of Orchidaceous Plants, 1867; Aiton, Hortus Kewensis, five 
volumes, 1810-13; Annales, Musei Botanici Lugduni Batavorum, four 
volumes, 1863-69; Ledebour and others, Flora Altaica, four volumes, 
1829-33; Martius, Specimen Materiae Medicae Brasiliensis exhibens 
plantas medicinales quas in itinere per Brasiliam 1817-1820 obser- 
vavit, 1824; four volumes of Siren, History of Early Chinese Art; 
Preuss, Monumentale vorgeschichtliche Kunst; Maudslay, History of 
the Conquest of New Spain by Bernal Diaz; Waldeck, Voyage pitto- 
resque et archéologique dans la Province de Yucatan, 1838; Obregon, 
History of the Sixteenth Century Explorations in Western America, 
translated, edited and annotated by George P. Hammond and 
Agapite Reye; Susemihl and Schlegel, Die Vigel Europas, a rare 
work planned for an extended production but never finished; Nouveau 
dictionnaire d'histoire naturelle; the three volumes of Pallasia and 
Schrank’s Fawna Boica, 1798-1803, which contains the first complete 
account of the zoology of southern Germany; and Ameghino, Con- 
tribucion al conocimiento de los mamiferos fosiles de la Republica 
Argentina, 1889, a very rare and important work, essential for the 
study and identification of South American fossil mammals. 


The appearance of the stacks in the general Library has been 
much improved since the books have all been vacuum cleaned. The 
cleaning of the departmental libraries is being carried forward as 
rapidly as possible. 

It is a great satisfaction to find that the Library is more and more 
used each year, and in 1930 the number of students utilizing its 
facilities has shown a marked increase. It is frequently commented 
by visitors that certain material they need can be found nowhere 
else in the city. 

There were about 700 visitors (exclusive of members of the 
Museum staff) to the Library in 1930. Many of these were students 
from universities in and near Chicago. From publishers’ offices there 
have been persons desiring reference material. There were also 
representatives of manufacturing firms seeking material for booklets; 
authors doing research work; and other persons in search of various 
kinds of information. The Library also furnished information on 
a multitude of subjects to many inquirers by telephone. 

For many years the Library has received an increasing number 
of duplicate books and pamphlets from various sources. In 1929 
these were brought out of storage, unpacked, and efforts were 
to distribute them to institutions where they would be of use. This 
work was continued in 1930. Many of the books and pamphlets 
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were returned to the institutions from which they originally came, 
some were sold, and others were exchanged for desirable material. 
Lists have been made of part of the material, and it is hoped to 
accomplish still more this coming year. 

At different times during the year the Library has been able to 
lend books to other institutions, and it has in turn been favored by 
the courtesy of loans from other libraries. The borrowed books 
have been of value to Museum workers and have been greatly 
appreciated. The courtesy of these loans is acknowledged with 
gratitude. 

During the year there were sent to the bindery 630 books which 
were bound in 490 volumes. Monthly installments of author cards 
totaling 8,500 were received from the John Crerar Library. 

There were 3,334 books accessioned, and 7,178 cards written and 
added to the permanent catalogue. 


EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 


ANTHROPOLOGY.— During the year four expeditions were operating 
in the interest of the Department of Anthropology. 

This summer the Museum again took up research among the 
ancient Pueblo Indians by organizing an archaeological expedition to 
the southwest under the leadership of Assistant Curator Paul &. 
Martin, who left Chicago by motor car on June 13 and returned in 
October. The actual length of time spent in the field amounted to 
fourteen weeks. The expedition was financed from a fund donated 
by Julius Rosenwald and the late Augusta N. Rosenwald. 

The southwestern corner of Colorado, which was chosen as the 
field of operations, is a region rich in prehistory, and is probably 
the place of origin for much of the southwest prehistoric culture. 
It was a center which extended its influence to other communities. 
Consequently this area is extremely important and offers great 
possibilities to the researcher. 

The ruin explored by Dr. Martin is known as the Lowry ruin. 
It is a large, stone-covered mound approximately 200 feet long, 100 
feet wide, and twenty-five feet high. The problems involved were to 
investigate a large site in an area where no work had previously been 
done; to excavate a large ceremonial chamber unique for that region 
and unusual in superficial appearance; and to correlate the results 
of this work with the cultures of other near-by areas. All of this, 
however, could not be accomplished during one season. In fact, 
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excavations must be continued for at least three seasons to complete 
this task satisfactorily. 

Before any excavation on the mound was undertaken, a two-mile 
road was cut, a cistern was dug and cemented, a 500-foot mine 
railroad was installed, and trenches with an aggregate length of 350 
feet were made. Then the excavations proper began. In all, eleven 
secular or living rooms and one kiva or ceremonial chamber were 
completely excavated. These rooms were on an average twenty by 
ten feet in area, and from twelve to fourteen feet deep. Twelve 
kitchen-midden burial grounds were thoroughly explored, and twenty- 
six graves were found in them. In all, about 1,500 tons of débris 
were removed. 

The site of the Lowry ruin was apparently a favorite one, for, 
while digging exploratory trenches, evidence was found of three or 
four occupations. A near-by spring perhaps explains why this spot 
was so well liked. 

After the main walls of the ruin had been located, it was decided 
to expose first a kiva. A kiva is a circular, underground chamber 
in which religious performances were held. It was also used as a 
men’s clubhouse. The excavation of this unit was very satisfactory 
because it brought to light interesting, extraordinary architectural 
features. It was found that this kiva rested on an earlier or older 
kiva. In addition to this, some unique fresco paintings were found 
on the walls of both upper and lower kivas. This fact is remarkable 
because such perishable decorations are rarely preserved in a room 
which is exposed to the elements, and because such designs are 
generally confined to pottery decoration. 

The dwelling rooms which were excavated varied in interest, 
although two are outstanding. One was filled solidly with about 
3,000 cubic feet of wood ash. It is estimated that more than 7,000 
tons of wood must have been consumed to produce this amount of 
ash. Mixed with the ash were many pieces of broken pottery. By 
taking samples of these potsherds from different levels, it was 
possible to obtain stratigraphic evidence of the cultures which had 
flourished on this site. Evidently this room for many generations 
served as a place for dumping refuse. One half of a bowl was found 
in it, while the other portion was dug out of a trench more than 
200 feet away. 

Another room is particularly interesting because its ceramic 
stratigraphy bears out that of the first-mentioned room, and likewise 
because both ceramic series are perfectly supported by the archi- 
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tectural stratigraphy of the second room. Sufficient data were thus 
obtained to warrant the conclusion that there were four occupations 
of this site, and that many years may have elapsed between each. 
On the floor of the second room were found fourteen pieces of pottery, 
just as they had been left by the last inhabitants. Judging from this 
evidence, the history of the Lowry ruin may date back 1,500 to 2,000 
years. 

At the close of the season’s work, eight to ten inches of soil were 
left on top of the walls. This dirt-capping will shed the rains of the 
winter and thus temporarily protect the masonry, which is held 
together only with mud mortar. In 1931, however, it will be im- 
perative to cover the tops of these unprotected walls with cement for 
purposes of preservation. Photographs were taken whenever pos- 
sible, and 1,500 feet of motion picture film were exposed. 

The Field Museum-—Oxford University Joint Expedition con- 
tinued its operations at Kish, its eighth consecutive season, from 
November 23, 1929, to March 18, 1930. Mr. L. C. Watelin again 
acted as director of excavations and was assisted by his son, Mr. 
René Watelin, and by Mr. I. Martel. The general supervision of the 
expedition'’s activities, as in previous years, was in the hands of 
Professor Stephen Langdon of Oxford University. The principal 
object of the work during this season was to determine through the 
opening of a certain trench the homogeneity of the population of 
Kish in the depth of the Tell; to expose the surface down to the plain 
level through other trenches, in order to gain access in the future to 
the lower levels; and to reach by means of soundings virgin soil on a 
larger stretch of territory. 

Mr. Watelin’s efforts were concentrated on the section west of 
the Tell, which two trenches had laid bare down to the level of the 
plain. From this level he sank a deep shaft in order to be certain 
that there was a correspondence between the strata of this part of the 
Tell and the strata excavated during the previous year in another 
trench. As in the latter, the excavations brought to light, beneath 
plain level, constructions belonging to an epoch which is not far from 
the reign of Sargon I, but during which the use of plano-convex 
bricks was abandoned. Whenever this type of brick was found, it 
was in every case a secondary use of such brick, which was clearly 
demonstrated by the vault of a water conduit. 

The constructions overlay a stratum of earth of indeterminate 
character. A certain number of sections composed of broken, baked 
bricks rested directly on the floor stratum which was again found 
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equally distributed at a depth of two and one-half meters below the 
level of the plain. No form of pottery vase found in the lower strata 
appeared in the upper levels; no cylinder seal found in the lower levels 
appeared above. Flint implements appeared above and below; 
those below were always so closely connected with human habitations 
that they can be considered as tn situ. Not a single polished type 
was found below the flood stratum. The tablets found beneath the 
flood stratum are archaic, but do not show pictographic signs. 


From the flood stratum, the excavations penetrated through a 
layer of earth mixed with ashes and pottery. Without any apparent 
evidence, down to a depth of from three to five and one-half meters, 
the beds of ashes and of pottery are more regular, and the habitats 
which they indicate are somewhat regularly distributed. At this 
level some constructions appeared, and a tomb was found. 


As one trench yielded at its northern end and at plain level some 
interesting objects, Mr. Watelin decided to sink a similar deep trench 
into the northern part of the Tell. The workmen uncovered in the 
northern trench a part of a monument which extends over a portion 
still unexcavated. The new trench disclosed also several tombs 
with jars of the same type as those found in Cemetery A, as related 
in previous Reports. These perhaps can be dated at about 3000 B.c. 
This work was pushed forward to a depth of two meters. It should 
be pointed out that in this section of the territory the slope of the 
Tell comes down to the level of the plain, and that for this reason 
there is little earth at this point above the level of the plain. Con- 
sequently inscriptions dated from the period of Hammurabi were 
found there, and such turned up also at two or three meters of depth 
below the highest point of the surface of the Tell. In fact, the 
same quantity of earth covered the tablets in both cases. 


In January the excavations reached a depth of two meters 
beneath water level, and, by means of an efficient hydraulic method, 
the stratum containing polychrome pottery has yielded a large 
number of fragments of beautiful painted vases precisely like those 
previously discovered at Jemdet Nasr. Another kind of pottery is 
coated all over with a red engobe. In connection with this pottery 
were found low supports of terra cotta, a decorated cylinder of white 
paste, a long bead of paste, and a few stone beads. The flint tools 
found there are of microlithic shape and were made where found. 
‘The use of bitumen was known, and certain univalve shells were 
coated with this substance for an unknown purpose. 
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As usual the strata on the surface of the Tell proved fruitful only 
to a small extent. Nevertheless they furnished this season several 
heads of alabaster statuettes, a terra cotta plaque, and a plaque of 
engraved schist; also a head of lapis lazuli, which was secured for 
Field Museum. Further, inscriptions in stone and three or four 
hundred tablets or fragments of such from different periods, weapons 
of metal, as well as objects and statuettes of baked clay were dis- 
covered. The results of the soundings, in the opinion of Mr. Watelin, 
are of capital importance for tracing the origin of civilization, as will 
be demonstrated in subsequent technical studies. Mr. Watelin 
holds that the civilization reached at Kish, despite some superficial 
analogies which it may present with other sites, certainly is the oldest 
of the civilizations of Chaldea and of Elam. 

In the plain near the Tell Bandar, Mr. Watelin excavated a 
collective Parthian tomb constructed of bricks. He recovered from 
it a score of crania and several long bones. A large jar found in this 
tomb harbored the remains of eight skeletons. 

The ninth season of work at Kish was begun on November 15, 
1930, and is continuing into 1931. Mr. Watelin reports that he will 
use part of his time this season to continue his search for large tombs, 
and that he already has discovered two in cutting the ground toward 
the great Ziggurat. 

The Frederick H. Rawson—Field Museum Ethnological Expedition 
to Weat Africa, under the leadership of Mr. Wilfrid D. Hambly, 
Assistant Curator of African Ethnology, arrived at Lagos, Nigeria, 
early in October, 1929. This part of the expeditionary work in West 
Africa followed closely upon the investigation carried out in Angola 
earlier in the year and described in last year’s Report. Starting 
from Lagos a journey of five thousand miles was made, the greater 
portion of it in a motor truck. Mr. T. C. Bramley, of Lagos, was 
placed in charge of motor transport over the long and difficult routes, 
In the early stages of the journey flooded roads made progress 
tedious, but the expedition was rewarded by excellent opportunities 
for collecting at Ibadan, Iseyin, Ilorin, and Bida. The last-named 
town is particularly interesting because of its brass work and glass 
making. Sokoto in the far northwest of Nigeria, and the great 
emporium of Kano, provided opportunities for observing typical 
native crafts. At Kano the collections were augmented by products 
of the silversmiths, leather workers, basket makers, potters, and 
weavers. Subjects for photography were many and varied, as the 
season was the busiest of the year. 
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From Kano the expedition worked northward to Zinder, thence 
westward through Maradi and Tessowa to Tahua on the southern 
border of the Sahara Desert. Although the culture of this French 
Niger territory is not rich, the material gathered is valuable because 
the region has been but little visited by collectors. On returning . 
to Kano preparations were made for a long eastward journey to the 
shore of Lake Chad. After making a halt at Potiskum and Maiduguri 
the motor transport was abandoned in favor of horse transport; this 
was necessary on account of the sandy roads in the immediate vicinity 
of Lake Chad. At the small village of Baya Seyarum on the west 
side of Lake Chad the Buduma people were studied. Collections 
relating to their lake trade and fishing were made, while their physical 
types, their methods of fighting behind large wooden shields, and 
their mode of navigation, formed attractive subjects for motion 
picture work. On the return journey to Lagos a visit was made 
to the Angas pagan tribes in the high plateau near Pankshin. The 
material collected in this region is particularly instructive, as many 
of the objects are of advanced technique. 

From the Bauchi Plateau the expedition proceeded to the river 
Benue, where a crossing was made at Ibi. Contact with the Munshi 
country added many interesting objects and photographs to the 
eollections. The return from the Munshi country to Lagos was made 
by way of Onitsha, center of the Ibo country, Benin, and Ife. At 
Benin was secured a series of objects illustrating the processes of 
brass casting. At Ife, where sacred groves abound, data on a con- 
siderable amount of legend and photographs of sacred objects added 
to the scientific results of the expedition. Records of the Umbundu 
language and of drum music were taken on the dictaphone. Four 
thousand feet of motion pictures bearing on native crafts, games, and 
ceremonies in Angola and Nigeria were made. The still pictures 
are about 700 in number. 


Assistant Curator Henry Field left Chicago early in June to 
obtain additional material and data for Chauncey Keep Memorial 
Hall in which the racial divisions of mankind will be represented, 
and for the Hall of Prehistoric Man. He proceeded to England and 
shortly afterwards to Paris where plans were discussed with Miss 
Malvina Hoffman, the sculptress commissioned to prepare exhibits 
in Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall, and Abbé Henri Breuil, Professor 
at the Collége de France. After a trip to the Dordogne and Pyrenean 
region of France where he purchased many specimens for the Hall 
of Prehistoric Man, Mr. Field visited the important museums 
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and private collections in central Europe during the months of 
September and October. 

In view of the plan to have Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall 
ready during the early part of 1988 it was necessary to assist Miss 
Hoffman in obtaining models and data on the selected racial types 
to be modeled. At the same time skeletal material, charts, casts, 
and photographs for exhibition had to be obtained. It also seemed 
desirable to secure a series of racial type photographs to form the 
basis of a study collection. 

Every effort was made to insure the scientific accuracy of Miss 
Hoffman’s work. The cooperation of a number of eminent anthro- 
pologists was invited to give Miss Hoffman advice on special problems. 
Among these are Professor Sir Arthur Keith, Dr. A. C. Haddon, 
and Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxton in England; Dr. P. Rivet and Mr. 
Lester in Paris; Professor Theodor Mollison in Munich } Professor 
Josef Weninger and Dr. Viktor Lebzelter in Vienna; Professor Eugen 
Fischer in Berlin; and Baron Dr. Egon Freiherr von Eickstedt in 
Breslau. Photographs of racial types were selected from the collec- 
tions of the British Museum, the Musée du Congo Belge at Tervueren 
in Belgium, the ethnological museums in Munich, Dresden, and 
Berlin, and the anthropological institutes of Berlin, Munich, Prague, 
and Vienna. In central Europe a series of excellent photographs and 
casts was obtained through the courtesy of Professor Josef Weninger 
of the Vienna Anthropological Institute. This series includes many 
central-Asiatic and Russian physical types, and since it consists 
mainly of unpublished material, Professor Weninger’s cooperation 
with Field Museum is the more appreciated. 

Among others who have generously assisted the project are Mr. 
Georges-Marie Haardt, leader of the Citroén Trans-Sahara Expedi- 
tion; Dr. M. Kuesters of the ethnographical museum in Munich: 
and Mr. Arthur 8. Vernay of the Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition 
of Field Museum, who obtained an excellent series of photographs 
of Kalahari Bushmen for the Museum. A large number of books 
and pamphlets were purchased for the Museum anthropological 
library. 


The proposed plan for a hall dealing with the physical characters 
of living peoples of the world was welcomed enthusiastically among 
scientists in Europe, and the members of the anthropological institu- 
tions rendered every possible assistance. 

For the purpose of rounding out collections for the proposed Hall 
of Prehistoric Man it was necessary to acquire a large series of 
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objects ranging from the oldest stone age down to the iron age. 
Assistant Curator Field while in England made arrangements with 
Mr..J. Reid Moir to take charge of excavations at Ipswich, which were 
expected to yield implements from the earliest period of human 
workmanship. Work progressed very favorably during the summer, 
and Mr. Moir obtained an excellent series of artifacts of Pliocene 
man from below the Crag. During July and August Mr. Field, 
the Abbé Breuil and Mr. Harper Kelley visited the Dordogne and 
Toulouse region where Mr. Field purchased specimens selected from a 
number of local collections. The most important collection obtained 
in Europe was the property of Mr. Eugéne Viot, Chateau-Colligny, 
Loiret, France. Mr. Viot had spent more than forty years in gather- 
ing these objects, which were all carefully determined according to 
their places of origin. Among these are many beautiful exhibition 
specimens including prehistoric engravings on bone, as well as many 
paleolithic, neolithic, bronze, and iron age objects. 

In central Europe additional material was secured. Franz Roubal, 
Vienna artist, was commissioned to undertake a series of drawings 
of the more important Pleistocene fauna contemporaneous with pre- 
historic man in western Europe. Arrangements were made with 
Professor Absolon of the Moravske Zemske Museum in Briinn, 
Czechoslovakia, to obtain a small kitchen midden from Predmost 
in Moravia. This will include bones from mammoths and other 
Pleistocene fauna, and will be of considerable scientific and exhibition 
interest. 

Dr. Henri Martin, discoverer of the La Quina and Le Roe pre- 
historic stations, rendered constant assistance to Mr. Field. 

Mr. Amedée Forestier, well-known artist in London, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Bruce Ingram, editor of the Illustrated London News, 
was commissioned by the Museum to make a series of drawings 
depicting life in prehistoric times. Unfortunately, Mr. Forestier 
died suddenly in November before four of the sketches were entirely 
completed. 

During December the collections purchased in France were sorted, 
labeled, and packed with the kind assistance of the Abbé Breuil and 
Mr. Harper Kelley, of Paris, who very kindly turned over his labora- 
tory to Mr. Field for a period of three weeks. This opportunity is 
taken to express the Museum's appreciation of the kind assistance 
rendered by the Abbé Breuil and by both Mr. and Mrs. Harper 
Kelley. 
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The specimens and collections of books and pamphlets were 
packed and shipped through Marshall Field and Company's offices 
in London, Paris and Vienna, which rendered every possible 

Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber, professor of anthropology in the University 
of California, and Research Associate in American Archaeology in 
Field Museum, completed a manuscript entitled Archaeological 
Explorations in Peru. Part II: The Northern Coast. This has been 
published in the Memoir Series as No. 2 of Volume II, and is illus- 
trated by eighteen plates and three text-figures. This memoir 
presents the results of Dr. Kroeber’s work in northern Peru during 
the Marshall Field Expedition to Peru in 1926. 


Assistant Curator Albert B. Lewis completed the manuscript of 
a popular handbook, The Ethnology of Melanesia, which will serve as 
a useful guide to the Melanesian collections in Joseph N. Field Hall. 
Another publication of his, entitled Carved and Painted Designs from 
New Guinea, consisting of fifty-two plates, is being printed now 
as No. 5 of the Design Series, and may be expected off the press 
early in the coming year. 

Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson completed the report on the 
archaeological results of the First and Second Marshall Field Expedi- 
tions to British Honduras. This will be a companion publication 
to the monograph on the ethnology of the Mayas of central and 
southern British Honduras, which deals with the ethnological results 
of the two expeditions, and was published during the year. The 
archaeological report gives a detailed account of the contents of 
graves and votive caches in so far as they aid in the outlining of time 
and cultural periods in this part of the Maya area. Until a few years 
ago archaeological work in the Maya field was very wide in scope, 
and as a result somewhat superficial. The broad outlines of Maya 
history having been reconstructed, it now remains to fill in the small 
details to complete the picture. The development of styles of arts 
and crafts, particularly pottery, holds out the greatest hope for the 
reconstruction of Maya daily life, and Mr. Thompson's publication 
will cover one small portion of the whole Maya field. It is now in 
press, and should be available early in 1931. Mr. Thompson has 
also made progress with a monograph on the domestication and 
taming of animals in Mexico and the Maya area. Commencing with 
the domestication of the dog for ritualistic and culinary purposes, 
the scope of the monograph has been so extended as to embrace a 
large number of animals, birds, and species of bees. 
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Assistant Curator Hambly has been engaged in preparing for 


publication his researches into the ethnology of the Ovimbundu of — 


Angola. His report includes chapters on hunting, fishing, agricultu 
and several important industries such as the work of blacksmiths, 
wood carvers, and basket makers, as well as on social organization, 
methods of education, religious beliefs, and magical practices. The 
wax records of songs and drum music taken by him in the field have 
been electrotyped in the Psychological Institute of the University of 
Berlin, and thus are made permanent. Mr. Hambly has also pre- 
pared a publication entitled Serpent Worship in Africa, which is now 
in press. This is a subject around which there has been considerable 
controversy and confusion. This monograph contains a detailed 
discussion of the many types of belief and ritual which center around 
the serpent in Africa. Arguments are advanced in favor of a theory 
that the various beliefs associated with the serpent have arisen 
through observation of its anatomical characteristics and habits. 
The python worship of Africa has many unique features. A map has 
been prepared to indicate the distribution and probable lines of 
diffusion of beliefs and customs relating to serpent worship. 


Assistant Curator Field has made good progress on preparing for 
publication a report giving the results of his expedition into the 
North Arabian Desert. 

Curator Berthold Laufer prepared the manuscript of a study 
devoted to the domestication of the cormorant in China and Japan, 
an interesting problem, which has never before been investigated on 
the basis of Chinese and Japanese sources. This monograph will 
form one of a series dealing with animal domestications in Asia. 
His monograph, Geophagy, issued by the Museum in 1930, although 
a strictly technical study, was made the subject of a lengthy editorial 
in the New York Times of October 1, 1930. In this publication the 
ea types purchased by Dr. Laufer at Shanghai in 1923 have 

used for the first time. This font of type is now properly 
oan: in two cabinets especially constructed for the purpose. 
The Curator also contributed seven articles to Field Museum News. 
Altogether seventeen articles were prepared by members of the staff 
of the Department of Anthropology for this bulletin, in addition 
to smaller items for which information was furnished. 

As usual, heavy demands were made upon the time of the staff 
by correspondents, scholars, and other visitors calling for information, 
or asking for determination of material. Such requests are of almost 
daily occurrence. 
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Botrany.—The Peruvian division of the Marshall Field Botanical 
Expedition to the Amazon, which commenced operations in 1929, 
was brought to a conclusion at the beginning of May, 1930, with the 
return of Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood Technology, 
alter spending twelve months in northeastern Peru searching for 
material to increase the study series of the Department. 


Mr. Williams left Chicago at the beginning of March, 1929, for 
Para, the Brazilian port at the mouth of the Amazon River. After 
a stay of a few days in that city he proceeded by steamer for 2,300 
miles along the Amazon to Iquitos, the largest town in Peru on the 
eastern side of the Andes, where he established his headquarters. 
This town on the upper Amazon, some two hundred miles within the 
border of Peru, is situated in the heart of a tropical forest, and it 
proved to be most satisfactory as a base. Thanks to arrangements 
made by the State Department of the United States, and by the 
British Consul at Iquitos, formalities at the port were reduced to a 
minimum. In connection with Mr. Williams’ stay in Iquitos the 
Museum acknowledges with appreciation the cooperation and valu- 
able advice given him by several American and European concerns 
established there, and especially to Kahn Compania for their 
interest and assistance. 


Mr. Williams spent the first few days collecting in the neighbor- 
hood of Iquitos, and gradually worked farther afield. Then with 
native aids he proceeded by canoes up the Itaya River, a small 
affluent of the Amazon, making collections on the way. After a 
stay of two weeks in that locality, which resulted in the collection of 
several hundred specimens, he devoted his attention to the forest 
around the estuary of the Nanay River which has its confluence with 
the Amazon a short distance below Iquitos. During their stay in 
that region Mr. Williams and his aids were accommodated in a 
house placed at their disposal by the Astoria Manufacturing and 
Importing Company of Long Island City, New York, which main- 
tains a saw mill at this point. After two weeks of daily collecting 
in various directions it was decided to move to higher regions of the 
Nanay River. Accompanied by a guide with sufficient knowledge 
of the forest, and porters to handle the canoes, Mr. Williams jour- 
neyed for five days until a suitable spot for botanizing was reached. 
He then traveled through the forest in the direction of the Tigre 
River, an affluent of the Marafion. During the several weeks spent 
here, living in hastily erected huts, he succeeded in making a collec- 
tion of several hundred specimens of woods and herbariym material, 
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including the most common palms, resins and fibers. One character- 
istic feature about the forest in this region is the magnificent scale 
of everything in size, variety and beauty. The number of woods is 
extraordinary, although only a few of the most important ones are 
used locally in the woodworking industries. The exploitation of 
timber of the Peruvian Amazon for export is of comparatively recent 
inception and at present is confined to mahogany and Spanish cedar, 
especially the former. 

At the conclusion of the work in the upper Nanay area a visit 
was paid to Pebas, asmall Yahua Indian village on the left bank of the 
Amazon below the estuary of the Napo River. The trip yielded 
highly satisfactory results. A great deal of information was obtained 
concerning various herbs, shrubs, and resins, some of which possess 
poisonous or narcotic properties. Much was learned of the uses made 
of these by the Indians for hunting, fishing or for treating ailments. 

Thus far the party had collected in the forest along the north 
bank of the Amazon River. The next trips were conducted from a 
village situated on the bank of a stream on the south side and flowing 
parallel with the Amazon. When rubber was the controlling factor 
in the Peruvian Amazon region this large village, Caballo-cocha, 
formed an important center, but in the last decade its importance 
has waned. Several trips were made during the stay of sixteen days, 
principally in the direction of the Javary River. This is possibly 
the most unhealthy region in the Amazon basin, notorious for 
epidemics of beri-beri, yellow fever and malaria. 

Thanks to the assistance and hospitality of Sefior Jorge Giles, 
the manager of the largest sugar cane plantation in Loreto, at 
La Victoria on the border between Peru and Brazil, the party was 
able to make extensive trips through the dense forest extending 
northward towards the Putumayo River. The Putumayo is one 
of the largest tributaries of the upper Amazon, having its source in 
Colombia. In places the forest traversed was almost impenetrable. 

After spending several months traveling in canoes along the 
Peruvian Amazon, and its tributaries and streams, for two hundred 
miles below Iquitos, and on foot in the forest between that town 
and the eastern frontier line that separates Peru and the neighboring 
republics of Brazil and Colombia, the party returned to Iquitos to 
pack and ship the material collected. 

Before undertaking the next prolonged journey a short trip was 
made up the Itaya River to Paraiso and San Antonio where excellent 
collecting ground was found in the forest along the stream. 
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For the next six months Mr. Williams continued exploring and 
collecting in the forests that extend up to the highlands forming 
ramifications of the eastern Andean range. Leaying Iquitos in 
October he proceeded by a small river steamer to Yurimaguas, a 
town on the left bank of the Huallaga River, about five days’ journey 
above the place of departure. Collecting in this region proved very 
fruitful. One of the most successful trips made from the base was 
that in the direction of Balsapuerto, a village at the foot of a high 
range of mountains that extends between the rivers Marafion and 
Huallaga. For the successful results attained in this region the 
Museum is indebted to Sefior Enrique Pardo, at whose “‘finea,”’ 
Fortaleza, Mr. Williams received generous hospitality. 

Another locality where very satisfactory collecting conditions 
were found was a clearing made through the forest for a proposed 
railroad from Yurimaguas to the Pacifie coast. One of the most 
difficult problems which confronts a botanist in a dense forest is that 
of securing adequate herbarium specimens of tall trees and high climb- 
ing vines. To cut a huge tree requires much time, and very fre- 
quently the tree hits the ground with such force that little of foliage, 
fruit or flowers is left on the branches. Often the crown falls upon 
some other tree which in turn has to be felled, or is caught high up 
in the air by twining coils of woody vines. A place where the forest 
is being cleared is therefore always advantageous in avoiding many 
of these difficulties. Along this right of way it was a fairly easy 
matter to obtain good specimens even of large trees. Among those 
cut by the expedition was one mahogany tree 180 feet in height. 

Through the assistance of Sefior Miguel Acosta, of Yurimaguas, 
porters were secured to carry the equipment, weighing several 
hundred pounds. A long journey, often in heavy downpours, was 
begun on foot over rocky and at times muddy paths. After six days 
of trudging through mud, fording streams, making treacherous ascents 
and descents, the Museum party arrived at Tarapoto. This town 
was made famous by the English botanist, Richard Spruce, who 
collected there seventy-five years ago. It lies in a plain which has 
the form of a vast natural amphitheater, encircled by ranges of 
mountains. The greater part of the Plain has been denuded of its 
forest, except along the banks of the streams, 

In the vicinity of the town the soil is loose sand covered chiefly 
with coarse grasses, shrubs, and low, scattered trees of 
growth. The general character of the vegetation is intermediate 
between that of the Peruvian lowlands and the Andean highlands. 
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In order to reach good botanizing ground one has to go to the high 
ridges which are densely clothed with primeval forest. 


During the month’s stay at Tarapoto a trip was made to the top 
of “Cerro Pelado,” whose summit is bare of trees—hence the name 
meaning “bald hill.” Along this range Mr. Williams made an 
extensive collection of valuable specimens, including the quinine 
tree (cascarilla). In the vicinity he also collected specimens in a 
forest along the banks of the Huallaga River, as far as the estuary 
of the Mayo, a small river. Proceeding up the Mayo as far as Juan 
Guerra, a small Indian village, he collected in the forest extending 
towards the Sisa River. Returning by way of Morales, a village 
famed in northeastern Peru for its fine quality of tobaceo, samples 
of the chief products of that area, such as cotton, cane sugar, tobacco, 
and coffee, were assembled for the Museum's economic collection. 


When the work in the vicinity of Tarapoto was completed the 
party moved to Lamas, a village seventeen miles north. Indian 
porters were the only available means of transporting the collections 
over the difficult paths in this region. Three days were spent in the 
vicinity of Lamas before continuing the journey to Tabalosis on the 
far side of the deep valley of the Mayo, several miles from Lamas. 


The following day’s journey was a long and tedious one, through 
rocky, heavily wooded gorges with rugged cliffs and descents and 
over several streams. In theafternoon of the second day, after leaving 
Lamas, the members of the party reached San Roque at the base of 
a round, barren hill, known as Campana, which is surrounded by 
forest. The altitude at the summit of the hill is about 5,500 feet 
and that of the village which lies at its base is about 3,800 
feet. A stay of two weeks at San Roque proved to be highly 
profitable. Many trips were made to the summit of the hill and 
through the forest westward in the direction of Moyobamba, about 
fifty miles away, where Andrew Mathews, the English botanist, 
collected almost one hundred years ago. 


After a short stay at this place, Mr. Williams continued his 
journey westward to Chachapoyas. In places the trail was like a 
deep, narrow ditch through which the mules carrying the equipment 
could barely force their way. Only experienced mountain mules 
could make such rough, precipitous ascents and go down such steep 
declivities. At times the path was strewn with fallen trees and 
straggling vines. At Bagazan, an uninhabited spot at the foot of a 
tall mountain, known as Pishco-huayuna, the Amazonian forest 
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comes to an abrupt termination, 2,800 miles from the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Chachapoyas, the capital of the Department of Amazonas, is 
located near the foot of a lofty range in the midst of a fertile region. 
The principal objective of the visit to this territory was to secure 
specimens of a species of walnut known to exist in remote regions of 
the northern parts of northeastern Peru. Numerous representative 
specimens of grasses, herbs, shrubs, and trees growing in the locality 
were also assembled. 

On completion of this work the Museum party retraced its steps 
to San Roque, an eight-day journey. With all the material pre- 
served and packed, the expedition proceeded in a southeasterly 
direction through the forest to Shapaja, about seventy miles away, 
on the Huallaga River. At this place a raft was constructed of 
twenty trunks of “topa” (a species of balsa, the lightest wood known 
to exist). These were held together by five shorter pieces tied 
transversely with vines. This raft had to carry all the equipment, 
specimens and men. After negotiating whirlpools and rapids, the 
party reached Yurimaguas where all the material had to be redried, 
repacked and loaded aboard a steamer for transport to Iquitos, 
where all the specimens, numbering several thousand items, were 
assembled and packed for shipment to the Museum. 

In addition to the large amount of herbarium material assembled, 
22,500 specimens, representing 8,200 field numbers, the expedition 
brought back a large collection of woods and some fifty other eco- 
nomic specimens. The total number of various products collected 
while in the field during 1929 and part of 1930 amounted to 2,154 
specimens, which augment to a considerable extent the large series 
of tropical woods in the Museum files. This comprehensive repre- 
sentation is of singular importance as it is the first collection of 
authentie wood specimens of the Amazon headwaters ever brought 
together. Up till now the woods from that region of Peru had been 
entirely unrepresented in any scientific institution of the United 
States or Europe. The samples are of unusual value as each is 
accompanied by corresponding herbarium material without which 
it is not possible, in the case of new or imperfectly known species, 
to determine with certainty the identity of wood specimens. 

Mr. Hermann C. Benke, of Chicago, one of the most constant 
friends of the Museum’s Department of Botany and always a 
generous contributor to its collections of North American plants, went 
farther afield in 1930 than usual in his search for desirable material. 
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He made a circle trip of some 4,000 miles to the southeast, 
crossing the Ohio River at Evansville, Indiana, going through 
Kentucky and Tennessee to the foothills of the Appalachians, and 
thence descending over Alabama to the coastal plain of the gulf 
about Pensacola, Florida, and Mobile, Alabama. From there on 
botanical exploration was conducted on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, westward and southward all the way to the Rio Grande, 
and beyond into Mexico. The greater part of the time was devoted 
to this section of the tour, zigzagging back and forth along the coast, 
not more than fifty miles inland at any point. The return was made 
by a great detour over Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois, crossing the Mississippi River at 
Quincy, Illinois. Transportation was by rail, bus, auto and afoot. 

Numerous stops were made on the way, especially on the southern 
Texas coast, wherever new or unusual botanical material or data 
were expected. River courses and their tributaries were at times 
followed, particularly the Mississippi below New Orleans as far 
toward its delta as flood conditions would permit, and the Rio 
Grande about Brownsville, Texas. 

The trip yielded many notes on botanical observations and several 
hundred herbarium specimens with duplicates. Some special material 
in Cactaceae and Palmaceae was secured and sent to the Museum’s 
Department of Botany. 

No herbarium specimens were taken without a definite purpose 
in view. Only those were collected that are rare or unusual, that 
gave promise of uncovering a new species or variety. 

In the fall short trips were made by Mr. Benke into the Valparaiso- 
LaPorte (Indiana) region and the dune region about Michigan 
City, Indiana. Mr. William F. C. Grams of Desplaines, Illinois, 
accompanied him. The Fox River valley was revisited in the region 
from Trout Park Preserve (Elgin, Illinois) northward to the Fox 
Lake district. The unusually dry season had not affected this 
territory to any considerable degree. Indeed, when the drought was 
at its height in the Mississippi valley, in late summer, this was about 
the only “green spot” on the map of Illinois. These trips yielded a 
few notes and herbarium specimens. 

In the Report for 1929 an account was given of the initiation 
of activities under the Rockefeller Foundation Fund for Photo- 
graphing Type Specimens of Plants. This work, planned by Dr. 
B. E. Dahlgren, Acting Curator of the Department of Botany, and 
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financed jointly by the Rockefeller Foundation Fund and Field 
Museum, was begun at the Botanical Garden and Museum, Berlin- 
Dahlem, in August, 1929, by Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride, 
and has been continued there and elsewhere until the present time. 

For more than a year the work was carried on at Berlin-Dahlem, 
where it received the most cordial support of the Director, Dr. 
Ludwig Diels, of the Assistant Director, Dr. Robert Pilger, and of 
the curators of the various sections of the herbarium. For the 
exceptional favors granted to Mr. Macbride in the execution of the 
photographic work, Field Museum expresses its most sincere appreci- 
ation to the director and staff of the Botanical Museum of Berlin- 

In all, nearly 9,000 type specimens of plants, chiefly those of 
south America, have been photographed, the number including 
all the types in several of the largest families of plants. The herba- 
rium at Berlin-Dahlem offers unequaled opportunities for obtaining 
photographs of tropical American plants. Being the institution at 
which the greatest amount of systematic work is done, it possesses 
an extraordinary number of type specimens, the result of the work of 
the competent and very active staff. The importance and extent of 
the herbarium scarcely can be appreciated by one who never has 
visited it. Its vast collections cover the flora of the whole world, 
and are international rather than merely national in scope. In thus 
developing and maintaining them, the German government renders 
4 service of inestimable value to botanical acience throughout the 
world. 

Several weeks were spent also at the Botanical Museum of 
Munich, where Mr. Macbride received the most friendly cooperation 
from Professor Carl von Goebel, Dr. Hermann Ross, and Professor 
Karl Suessenguth. The Munich Museum possesses the herbarium 
assembled by Martius, father of Brazilian botany, and many types 
in that collection were photographed. Special attention was devoted 
also to the plants of the family Sapindaceae, since the Munich her- 
barium contains many of the types in that group described by its 
monographer, Dr. Ludwig Radlkofer, who died only three years ago. 

Later Mr. Macbride proceeded to Geneva, where he was engaged 
in work at the end of 1930. Through the kindness of the Director, 
Dr. J. I. Briquet, he has been enabled to photograph many of the 
types in the famous herbarium of the Botanical Garden maintained 
by the city of Geneva, and in the unique DeCandolle Herbarium, 
in the custody of the same institution. Dr, Briquet very generously 
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supplied the services of an assistant to aid in the photographic work. 
The herbarium of the Botanical Garden is one of the most celebrated 
in the world, being particularly valuable because of the great number 
of types that it contains as the result of the work of many of the very 
earliest botanists. Its organization speaks volumes for the ability 
of its director and staff. 

Mr. Macbride extended his work also to the rich herbarium of the 
University of Geneva, where he was welcomed by Dr. Robert Chodat, 
the well-known monographer of the family Polygalaceae. The 
university collections, which contain a vast amount of historical 
material, are noteworthy for the close association that has been 
developed there between economic and purely scientific material. 
Dr. Chodat generously placed at Mr. Macbride’s disposal the use 
of the photographic laboratories of the department of botany of the 
university, thus greatly facilitating the progress of his work, 

Field Museum already has received 5,166 negatives of type 
specimens which are in the Berlin herbarium. Prints have been 
made from them by the Division of Photography of the Museum and 
placed on standard sheets in the Herbarium. The photographs have 
been made with great care, and their superior quality has been 
commented on by all who have seen them. Details of the leaves 
and even of the flowers are shown almost as well as in ordinary 
herbarium specimens, and the photographs, especially when accom- 
panied by fragments of leaves and flowers, are almost as satisfactory 
for study purposes as the type specimens themselves, which could be 
consulted only by visiting at great expense the European herbaria 
in which they are deposited. 

The value to an herbarium of such prints scarcely can be esti- 
mated. It can be appreciated only by botanists themselves, who 
have been obliged to spend hours in studying vague Latin descrip- 
tions, comparing them with specimens at hand, detail by detail, 
and trying to guess whether the description really referred to the 
game species as the specimen under study. With the type photo 
graphs before one, usually it is possible to settle the matter at a 
glance. When these photographs, which will be supplied by Field 
Museum at the bare cost of making the prints, are available in the 
principal herbaria of the United States, systematic work will be 
facilitated immeasurably in respect to tropical American plants. 

In the autumn of 1930 the Museum called the attention of the 
principal herbaria of the United States to the possibility of obtaining 
these prints. T'wo complete sets were ordered, and negotiations are 
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under way for the purchase of sets by other institutions. During 
the year, 1,387 prints of the type negatives were supplied to the 
Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, the first institution to order 
a complete set of them. 

As proof of the increasing scientific activity of the Department of 

any as well as of the use being made of the Museum Herbarium 
and other collections, it is gratifying to be able to cite some of the 
numerous papers published during the year that have been based 
wholly or in part on its collections. Most of the papers concerned 
were prepared by members of the staff, but several others were written 
by outside botanists who had visited the Museum in order to consult 
the collections or had borrowed specimens for use in their studies, 

One of the most important botanical publications issued by the 
Museum during the year was Flora of the Indiana Dunes by 
Donald C. Peattie, a pocket-size handbook of 432 pages, with a map 
and thirty-eight halftone illustrations. It contains brief descriptions 
of all the ferns and flowering plants known from the sand dune region 
of the Indiana shore of Lake Michigan, and from the adjacent valley 


descriptive manual devoted to the Chicago region. It supplies a 
long-needed manual for distinguishing the many species of plants 
composing the rich flora of the sand dunes. It will bea useful hand- 
book for many of the nature students who visit the dunes each year 
in increasing numbers, Since so many of the species growing in the 
dunes are widespread in the upper Mississippi valley, the volume 
will be found almost equally useful in most parts of Illinois, Wis- 
eonsin, and Michigan, 

Professor Samuel J. Record and Mr. Henry Kuylen published 
in No. 23 of Tropical Woods an account of “Santa Marta Valley, 
Colombia.” The article, of fifteen pages, records the observations 
made by Professor Record during a visit to Santa Marta in January, 
1930, and includes an annotated list of the trees of the region. A 
set of the specimens collected, upon which the tree records are based, 
is in the Herbarium of Field Museum, and the specimens were 
determined by Associate Curator Paul C., Standley. 

In 1930 Mr. Standley published fifteen papers based wholly or 
partly upon Museum collections. One of these was a Flora of 
Yucatan, consisting of 336 pages, published as No. 3 of Volume III 
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wholly upon the Museum collections of Yucatan plants, the largest 
that exist in any herbarium of the world. The Flora of Yucatan 
brings to a close the Museum's botanical work upon the flora of that 
region, initiated many years ago by the late Dr. C. F. Millspaugh, 
former Curator of the Department of Botany, who was chiefly respon- 
sible for assembling the material on which the report is based. 
Before his death he had published numerous papers upon Yucatan 
plants, and his data were used freely in the report issued this year. 

Mr. Standley published as No. 1 of Volume VII of the Botanical 
Series a paper of 175 pages, The Rulnaceae of Colombia. This enumer- 
ates eighty genera and several hundred species of plants of the coffee 
family that exist in Colombia. He published, further, as Nos. 1 
and 3 of Volume VIII of the same series, Studies of American Planis— 
III and IV. These papers, of seventy-three and 104 pages re- 
spectively, describe a large number of new plants, chiefly from South 
and Central America, found among the collections obtained by 
Museum expeditions or received for determination from other insti- 
tutions and from private individuals. 

Mr. Standley published in Volume XI of the Journal of the 
Arnold Arboretum a contribution of thirty-two pages enumerating 
“The Woody Plants of Siguatepeque, Honduras," based upon his 
field work of 1927-28; and in the same serial appeared another 
paper by him, entitled “Three New Plants from Yucatan.” In the 
ournal there was published also his “A Second Supplement to the 
Flora of Barro Colorado Island, Panama,” a list of eleven pages 
based upon Field Museum collections. 

In Khodora Mr. Standley published a brief paper, ‘“‘New Forms 
and Varieties of Indiana Plants.” In the various numbers of Tropical 
Woods distributed during the year, he published the following 
papers: “Notes on Mexican Trees;”’ “A Second List of the Trees of 
Honduras;” “Sickingia Klugei, a Tree of Panama and Venezuela;’’ 
“A New Tree from Colombia;” “A New Inga from British Hon- 
duras.” The paper upon Honduran trees, covering thirty-three 
pages, enumerated all the trees known from the Republic of Hon- 
duras, and was based upon specimens in the Museum Herbarium. 

In association with Dr. William R. Maxon, of the United States 
National Museum, Mr. Standley published in the Proceedings of the 
Biological Society of Washington a paper of twelve pages devoted to 
the “Ferns of the Republic of Salvador.” 

Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride published as Volume 
VIII, No. 2, of the Botanical Series a paper of fifty-four pages 
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entitled Spermatophytes, Mostly Peruvian—II. In this there are 
described many new species of Peruvian plants obtained by the 
two Marshall Field Botanical Expeditions to Peru. Descriptions of 
several of the new species that appear in the paper were furnished 
by members of the staff of the Botanical Museum of Berlin-Dahlem. 
Mr. Macbride published, also, in No. 24 of Tropical Woods a paper 
entitled “South American Viburnums Incorrectly Described as New 
Species of Cornus.”’ 

No detailed search has been made through current botanical 
journals for papers, based wholly or in part upon material in the 
Museum Herbarium, published by botanists of other institutions. 
A substantial number of such papers has been published, but there 
need be mentioned here only a few of them. 


In Rhodora there appeared an illustrated article by Mr. Hermann 
C. Benke entitled “Aster amethystinus an Obvious Hybrid.” This 
deals with the status of one of the rarest autumn asters of the Chicago 
region. 

Dr. Reinhard Knuth of the Berlin Museum published in the 
Repertorium specierum novaruwm a paper with the title “Geraniaceae 
novae.” In this appear descriptions of six new species of Peruvian 
geraniums, whose types are in the Herbarium of Field Museum. 
Under the authorship of Mr. E. P. Killip, of the United States 
National Museum, there appeared in the Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences a paper with the title “Ten New Species of 
Passiflora, Mainly from Colombia and Peru.” Two of the Peruvian 
passion-flowers named were described from Field Museum type 
specimens. 


Two of the three papers by Assistant Curator James B. McNair 
mentioned in the Annual Report of 1929 (p. 69) were published by 
the Museum in 1930. They are: The Differential Analysis of Starches, 
Botanical Series Volume IX, No. 1; and A Study of Some Charac- 
teristics of Vegetable Oils, Botanical Series Volume IX, No. 2. The 
third, on gums, tannins and resins, was printed in the American 
Journal of Botany, March issue. In addition three other articles 
written by him have recently been printed. One of these, which 
appeared in the American Journal of Botany, is entitled “The Taxo- 
homic and Climatic Distribution of Oil and Starch in Seeds in Relation 
to the Physical and Chemical Properties of Both Substances." The 
others are Indian Corn and Spices and Condiments, published as 
Field Museum Botany Leaflets, Nos. 14 and 15 respectively. 
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The Indian corn leaflet outlines the origin, geographic distribu- 
tion and varieties of this plant, its use by the American Indian, 
and modern industrial and experimental products obtained from it. 
It contains a number of full-page illustrations. 

The other leaflet contains descriptions of the various spices 
included in the case of spices and condiments in the economic 
exhibits of the Department, as well as some others, and information 
concerning their source, history, composition, and uses, illustrations 
of important spice plants and a map of the spice-producing regions 
of the Old World with the ancient trade and caravan routes. A 
list of the economic materials comprising various kinds of corn, 
basketry materials, food products, etc., identified for the Southwest 
Museum by Mr. MeNair appeared in Southwest Museum Paper 
No. 4. Archaeological Expeditions in Southern Nevada. Report of 
the First Sessions Expedition 1929. June 1930. 

Members of the Department staff contributed a number of 
articles to Field Museum News. 

The card indexes compiled by Mr. McNair on various subjects 
mentioned in the Annual Report of 1929 (pp. 69 and 125) have been 
continued. Additions have been made to his index of economic 
plants that yield oils, fats, and waxes. New lists of alkaloids and 
arrow and fish poisons are being compiled by him, as well as a large 
quantity of manuscript notes on starches, resins, and wood distillation 
products. 

During the year the 600 specimens of resins and gums of the 
Museum collection were sorted and classified by Mr. McNair in 
preparation for the exhibits, and in this connection he has prepared 
for publication a paper dealing with essential oils and resins. 

The resources of the staff of the Herbarium have been taxed by 
the volume of material received during 1930. Its labeling, mounting, 
and distribution into the Herbarium have required constant attention, 
but the work has been kept up to date, except for the mounting of 
specimens. 

More than 9,000 specimens of plants, chiefly from tropical 
America, have been submitted to the Museum for determination 
by institutions or individuals. Some lots have consisted of only one 
or two specimens, not infrequently brought to the Herbarium by 
their collectors, but others have contained hundreds of specimens 
that demanded detailed study before they could be named. Although 
part of the specimens had to be returned to the institutions forward- 
ing them, many others were retained for the Museum collections, 
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and in this manner some of the most valuable of the year’s accessions 
were obtained. A considerable proportion of the collections sub- 
mitted consisted of plants of the family Rubiaceae, in the study of 
which Associate Curator Standley has been engaged for the past 
two years. 

Plants were received for identification from every section of the 
United States, from Massachusetts to Florida, and westward to New 
Mexico, California, Washington, and Alaska. Among the more 
distant regions from which material was sent for naming were 
Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Union of Socialistic Soviet Repub- 
lics, Denmark, Hawaii, Mexico, British Honduras, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Salvador, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, 
and Cuba. 

As stated above, much of the material thus examined consisted 
of tropical American Rubiaceae, especially from South America. 
This was directly helpful in Mr. Standley’s studies of the family 
Rubiaceae, and much of it will be cited in papers now in press or 
in preparation. 

One of the most interesting and difficult collections thus studied 
was formed by the Rubiaceae, Moraceae, and Vochysiaceae collected 
by Mr. G. H. H. Tate of the American Museum of Natural History 
during his recent exploration of Mount Duida, Venezuela. This 
isolated mountain in southern Venezuela resembles in floristic features 
Mount Roraima, Venezuela, which is famous for the local species 
restricted to its slopes. Roraima, however, has been visited several 
times by collectors, and its plants are fairly well known. Mount 
Duida never had been visited by a botanist, and conditions there 
approached those visioned sometimes by botanists, who have dreams 
of discovering a spot whose every plant is a new species. Although 
the Mount Duida plants studied by Mr. Standley showed obvious 
affinities with species known from Roraima, practically all were 
undescribed and there were two plants that represented new genera 
with exceptionally well-marked distinguishing characters. Manu- 
script covering the families mentioned has been submitted to Dr. 
H. A. Gleason of the New York Botanical Garden, who is preparing 
a complete report upon Mr. Tate's plant collection, 

One of the most interesting of the other collections studied 
consisted of 511 specimens of Rubiaceae collected in Parand, Brazil, 
by Per Dusén, and forwarded on loan by Dr. Gunnar Samucleson of 
the Royal Museum of Stockholm. The specimens were 50 prepared 
that it was a delight to study them, They included complete material 
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of several species unknown to science, and material of many more that 
are exceedingly rare in herbaria. 

From the Botanical Museum, Berlin-Dahlem, there were received 
two shipments of Rubiaceae, comprising 1,321 specimens, most of 
which already have been determined and returned. This collection 
included recent accumulations of unnamed specimens belonging to 
this family, and since the Berlin garden has such a wide range of 
correspondents, the material, although all American, represented a 
surprisingly large number of collectors and regions. Its determina- 
tion brought to light a substantial number of new species, as well 
as material attesting extensions of range for others already described. 

The United States National Museum, through Dr. William R. 
Maxon and Mr. Ellsworth P. Killip, likewise submitted on loan 547 
sheets of tropical Rubiaceae, which afforded numerous novelties and 
many new geographic records. From the Jardin Botanique Principal 
of Leningrad there were received on loan 419 sheets of the same 
family. These proved to be of exceptional interest because so many 
of the specimens were obtained by early collectors, one of those 
represented being Aublet, who published in 1775 the first account 
of the plants of French Guiana. 

The New York Botanical Garden forwarded on loan sixty-four 
sheets of Bolivian Rubiaceae, which were determined and returned. 
The sending contained several types of species described from Bolivia 
by Dr. H. H. Rusby and not represented in other herbaria. These 
were of great value in completing an enumeration of the Bolivian 
Rubiaceae which is now in press. 

For study by Dr. Earl E. Sherff there were lent to Field Museum 
by various European herbaria 840 specimens, chiefly of the genera 
Coreopsis and Cosmos and other related groups of the Compositae, 
with which Dr. Sherff has been engaged lately. This material was 
received from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, the 
Botanical Museum of Berlin-Dahlem, the Museum of Natural 
History of Paris, and the Botanical Institute of the University of 
Florence, Italy. 

During 1980 Associate Curator Standley devoted a great deal 
of time to study of the South American plants of the coffee family, 
or Rubiaceae, a group whose principal representatives in South 
America are the species of Cinchona, from which quinine is obtained. 
The work was based in part upon a large series of sheets received 
on loan from other institutions, but chiefly upon the great numbers 
of specimens now in the Museum Herbarium. The results were 
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particularly interesting in the case of the Rubiaceae collected in 
Peru by Messrs. Llewelyn Williams, Ellsworth P. Killip and A. C. 
Smith, and G. Klug. Their collections from the eastern slopes of the 
Peruvian Andes, where little plant collecting had been done pre- 
viously, yielded a surprising number of new or otherwise noteworthy 
species. 

There was issued at the beginning of the year an enumeration 
by Mr. Standley of The Rubiaceae of Colombia, and similar accounts 
of the same family as represented in Ecuador and Bolivia are now 
in press. A report has been prepared upon the Venezuelan Rubiaceae, 
but it awaits the appearance of a report upon the plants of Mount 
Duida, so that the numerous new species discovered there may be 
listed in the full enumeration. 

Mr. Standley finished his report upon the plants of the Lancetilla 
Valley, Honduras, based upon his own collections as represented in 
the Museum Herbarium, and this is to be issued in January, 1931, 
as Volume X of the Botanical Series under the title Flora of the 
Lancetilla Valley, Honduras. It will consist of 418 pages, and will 
contain sixty-eight photogravure plates illustrating some of the 
prominent plants of the region. The volume is based upon explora- 
tion along the northern coast of Honduras, carried out by the author 
in the winter of 1927-28, and it lists and describes briefly in more 
or less popular language all the plants collected in the area. 

Also prepared by Mr. Standley were two papers describing miscel- 
laneous new plants of various groups, chiefly Central and South 
American, and these were issued during the year by the Museum. 


notable of the plants described were from the collections made in 
British Honduras by Mr. William A. Schipp. 


During the year Mr. Standley completed an account of the sedges 
or Cyperaceae of Central America, and this is now in process of 
publication. He prepared a descriptive list of the Nyctaginaceae or 
four o'clock family as represented in Peru, for the forthcoming Flora 
of Peru. At the same time he elaborated an account of the family 
as it is represented in Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Bolivia, 
and the resulting paper is now ready for publication. This particular 
study was aided by the loan of Andine material from the United 
States National Museum. 

Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride completed manuseript for 
a large part of his Flora of Peru, and prepared preliminary treat- 
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ments for the majority of the remaining families. The manuscript 
for the earlier families of the usual sequence is practically ready for 
publication, and it is expected that it will be sent to the printer early 
in 1931. Flora of Peru, based on the collections of several Marshall 
Field Expeditions, will constitute a publication immediately useful 
to all persons interested in South American plants. 

As in previous years, Mr. Hermann C. Benke of Chicago has 
devoted a substantial amount of time to determining Museum 
material, especially plants of the Chicago region, and particularly 
asters and other difficult groups with which he is well acquainted. 
Dr. Earl E. Sherff, while continuing monographic studies of the 
genera Bidens, Cosmos, and Coreopsis, likewise has added materially 
to the value of the Museum collections by his critical annotations 
of these groups. 

The staff of the Herbarium prepared for distribution a large 
quantity of duplicate material that had accumulated from current 
collections. During the year 20,739 duplicates, chiefly herbarium 
specimens, were distributed from the Department of Botany. These 
were principally South American, mainly from the Williams, Mac- 
bride, and Weberbauer collections, and of exceptionally high quality. 
There were distributed, also, further sets of the Gaumer plants of 
Yucatan. 

The duplicates were sent to most of the important herbaria of 
the United States and Europe. Several desirable sets of plants have 
already been received in return for them, and others are expected 
later. Itis through such exchanges that much of the most desirable 
herbarium material is received by Field Museum. An especially 
important sending made to the Botanical Museum of Berlin-Dahlem 
consisted of fragments of type specimens of Field Museum Her- 
barium, and of selected duplicates representing rare species of the 
American flora. 

Loans of mounted herbarium specimens from the Department in 
1930 amounted to 8,557 sheets. The greater part of these, 5,600 
sheets, were sent to Berlin-Dahlem for study and determination by 
Assistant Curator Macbride. The remaining 2,957 sheets were lent 
for study or determination to a large number of institutions and 
individuals in the United States and Europe. 

Among the more extensive of such loans were 566 specimens of 
mints or Labiatae, to Dr. Carl Epling, University of California at 
Los Angeles, who is preparing for publication accounts of the groups 
represented. To the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, there 
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were lent 733 sheets of the genera Tradescantia and Mentzelia, to be 
used In preparing monographs on those groups; also 375 specimens 
of Frasera, Lycium, and Menodora, for the same purpose. 

To the United States National Museum there were submitted on 
loan 255 specimens, chiefly of South American plants, for study by 
Mr. Ellsworth P. Killip. The New York Botanical Garden received 
on loan 262 sheets, chiefly of South American plants, to be used in 
monographic studies by members of the staff. To the Gray Her- 
barium there were lent 154 specimens of bromeliads, for the conven- 
ience of Mr. Lyman B. Smith in preparing an account of the group 
as it is represented in Peru. To Professor Oakes Ames, Botanical 
Museum of Harvard University, 345 specimens of Peruvian orchids 
were lent for the same purpose, 

Loans of herbarium specimens by the Museum, although they 
often require a large amount of clerical work for their preparation, 
usually result to the great advantage of the Herbarium, because of 
the critical determinations obtained from those who study the 
specimens. 

As in former years, the Museum has received greatly appreciated 
assistance from botanists of the United States and Europe in the 
determination of plants, especially those collected by Museum 
expeditions. Usually it has been possible to submit duplicate speci- 
mens, to be retained by the cooperators to repay in part the labor 
of making such determinations. 

The woody plants gathered by Mr. Herbert Stevens of the 
Wiliam V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia were 
submitted to Dr. Alfred Rehder of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts, who with gratifying promptness supplied a 
list of determinations for them. He described in the Journal of 
the Arnold Arboretum a new rose, Rosa Stevensti, collected by the 
expedition. 

Among others who have rendered substantial aid in the deter- 
mination of material should be mentioned the following: Mr. Edwin 
B. Bartram, Bushkill, Pennsylvania, who determined various send- 
ings of mosses from current collections: Dr. William Trelease, Urbana, 
Illinois, who named several lots of plants of the Piperaceae or pepper 
family; Professor Oakes Ames, of the Botanical Museum of Harvard 
University, who determined miscellaneous orchid material, and is 
preparing an account of the orchids for the Flora of Peru; Dr. B. L. 
Robinson, Dr. Ivan M. Johnston, and Mr. Lyman B. Smith of the 
Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, who have determined speci- 
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mens of the groups in which they are especially interested; Dr. 
William R. Maxon, of the United States National Museum, who 
has determined many ferns, especially those of Peru; Mr. Ellsworth 
P. Killip, of the same museum, who has determined South American 
specimens of the passion-flowers, Urticaceae, Boraginaceae, and 
other groups, particularly those obtained by museum expeditions; 
Dr. 8. F. Blake, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
who has identified Compositae; Dr. A. S. Hitchcock and Mrs. Agnes 
Chase, also of the Department of Agriculture, who have named the 
grass collections; Dr. H. A. Gleason, of the New York Botanical 
Garden, who has named many of the melastomes collected by recent 
expeditions to Peru; Dr. C. L. Shear and Mr. John Stevenson of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, who have supplied 
names for difficult specimens of fungi; Dr. C. W. Dodge of the 
Farlow Herbarium of Harvard University, who has determined 
tropical American lichens. 

Assistant Curator Macbride has been assisted materially by the 
members of the staff of the Botanical Museum of Berlin-Dahlem in 
the determination of Peruvian plants, and this assistance is deeply 
appreciated by the Museum. The critical identifications made by 
those members of the staff who are engaged in systematic work for 
the Pflanzenreich, the great monograph of the plants of the world 
being issued by the Berlin Museum, will give the Peruvian specimens 
an added value for citation purposes in the Flora of Peru. 

As usual, the Department has been consulted freely by persons 
desiring information upon botanical matters. Telephone calls from 
business houses and individuals often bring strange requests for the 
most heterogeneous information, which is desired for practical appli- 
eation. The assistance of the Librarian of the Department, Miss 
Edith M. Vincent, has been invoked repeatedly by artists preparing 
illustrations for encyclopedias or for advertising folders. Specimens 
of local plants and of plant material often are brought to the Her- 
barium by their collectors in order to obtain names or information 
concerning them. Much time has been required, also, to answer 
requests for information received by mail, covering almost all 
branches of botanical science. The Department has been called 
upon frequently for aid in botanical matters by other Departments 
of the Museum. 

The staff of the Herbarium has enjoyed visits from a large number 
of botanists of the United States and foreign countries. Some have 
spent only a few hours in the Museum, while passing through Chicago, 
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but others have devoted a longer period to study of the rapidly 
expanding collections of the Herbarium. 

GEOLOGY.—An expedition to Florissant, Colorado, was conducted 
by Mr. Bryan Patterson, Assistant in Paleontology. The collecting 
grounds at this locality occupy the bed of an ancient lake, five miles 
long and one mile wide, about the shores of which grew, in Miocene 
times, a varied flora and insect fauna. The flora included all grada- 
tions from delicate flowering plants to giant sequoias. Active vol- 
canoes in the vicinity from time to time cast showers of ashes in 
and about the lake. In the fine-grained muds thus produced, the 
delicate remains of plants and insects of the period were remarkably 
well preserved. For collecting purposes, excavations were made by 
Mr. Patterson at seven different stations in order to obtain as com- 
prehensive a collection as possible. Acknowledgments are due Mr. 
Singer, owner of the Singer Ranch, and Mr. George Gotham, manager 
of the ranch, for permission to excavate on that property, and for 
much other assistance. 

Results obtained from the different stations varied considerably 
in amount, but as a result of the collecting a large and typical series 
of the fossil insects and plants of the region was secured. The 
fossil insects collected included flies, true bugs, bees, beetles, ants, 
crane flies, a perfect butterfly wing and a spider. Among plant 
remains, a flower of a member of the Convolvulaceae family is of 
special interest as an example of the preservation of so delicate an 
object. It belongs to a genus at present restricted to the East 
Indies. Other plant remains secured were leaves or other parts of 
poplars, maples, elms, sequoias, and many other trees. Petrified 
wood of some of the great sequoia trees was also acquired. A feather 
of a bird contemporaneous with the insects was another interesting 
object secured. A total of 570 specimens was obtained. 

A field trip to the coal mines at Braidwood, Illinois, was made 
by the entire staff of the paleontological division and 126 specimens 
of fossil plants were obtained. The fossils which were collected 
occurred chiefly in concretions and represent plants of the orders 
of Filicales, Equisetales and Lycopodiales. Some of the concretions 
were sufficiently large to yield specimens nearly a foot in length. 

A field trip to Terre Haute, Indiana, made by Assistant Patterson 
netted thirty-five specimens of fossil plants. These specimens were 
chiefly obtained from the Moore mine, near Terre Haute, Indiana, 
where they occur in shale. Especially fine specimens of Spheno- 
phyllum and Calamocladus were collected and proved of service in 
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making reconstructions for the Carboniferous forest group in Ernest 
R. Graham Hall. 

Field trips by Assistant Curator Sharat K. Roy and Assistant 
Patterson to a section of the Sag Canal, Illinois, yielded twenty-two 
specimens of fossil worms and three specimens of graptolites. 

Two publications of major importance have been issued during 
the year. The first of these is Volume I, No. 1, of the Geological 
Memoirs of the Museum, entitled Studies of Fossil Mammals of 
South America. The authors are Professors William B. Scott and 
William J. Sinclair of Princeton University. This memoir is the 
first to be published giving the results of studies of the vertebrate 
fossils collected by the Marshall Field Paleontological Expeditions 
to Patagonia. Professor Scott describes in this memoir a partial 
skeleton of the little known fossil mammal, Homalodontotherium. 
Professor Sinclair treats of some fossil marsupials obtained by the 
expedition. The memoir comprises thirty-nine pages and eight 
full-page plates. 

The second publication issued during the year forms No. 3 of the 
Museum Technique Series. It is entitled Restoration of Ancient 
Bronzes and Cure of Malignant Patina. Associate Curator Henry 
W. Nichols is the author and Curator Berthold Laufer of the 
Department of Anthropology furnishes a foreword. This publication 
gives the results of several years’ experience of the author in the 
restoration of ancient bronzes, and describes in full the use of the 
Fink process, by employment of which remarkably successful results 
have been obtained. The publication comprises fifty pages and ten 
full-page plates. 

A publication describing a marsupial saber-tooth fossil animal 
from the Pliocene of South America has been prepared in manuscript 
by Associate Curator Elmer 8. Riggs. He also completed manuseript 
for a guide leaflet on the evolution of the horse and carried on studies 
of fossil mammals from the Colpodon and Pyrotherium beds of 
Argentina. 

Studies of the Frobisher Bay, Baffin Land, fossils and of the drift 
fossils of Labrador and Baffin Land, all of which were collected by the 
Second Rawson—-MacMillan Subaretic Expedition of Field Museum 
(1927), were continued during the year by Assistant Curator Roy. 
He completed the descriptions of all the brachiopods in the Frobisher 
Bay collection, and nearly all the trilobites. Photographs to accom- 
pany the descriptions have also been made. It is expected that at 
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least forty new species will be found in the collection as a whole. 
Fifteen have already been discovered among the brachiopods. 


Studies of an unusual Silurian worm collected at Blue Island, 
Illinois, with the cooperation of the University of Chicago, were 
made by Mr. Roy and the results of his studies are nearly ready 
for publication. 

All the members of the scientific staff of the Department have 
contributed articles to Field Musewm News during the year. Such 
articles include a brief history of the Museum, and matter descriptive 
of Museum exhibits, expeditions and other features. A total of 
twenty-three such articles prepared by members of the Department 
were published during the year. Copy was also prepared for the 
geological sections of new editions of the Museum Manual and 
Museum Guide. 

The Curator and Associate Curator, as members of the committees 
appointed by the National Research Council to plan geological and 
mining exhibits for the Century of Progress Exposition, attended 
several meetings of the committees and made written reports to their 
several chairmen. The Curator addressed the Chicago Women’s 
Aid on the “Activities of Field Museum.” Assistant Curator Roy 
addressed the Geological Club of the University of Chicago on the 
“Paleozoic Fauna of the Arctic.” 

Answering of inquiries of correspondents and visitors continued 
to occupy much of the time of members of the staff during the year. 
Information was furnished to 563 correspondents and seventy-two 
visitors. Identification of minerals and fossils for schools and indi- 
viduals continues to be an important part of this service. 


ZOOLOGY.—Six important zoological expeditions were in the field 
in 1980. Two of these, the Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition for 
Field Museum, and the Second Chancellor-Stuart—Field Museum 
Expedition (to Aitutaki, Cook Islands), completed their work in 
1930, but at the close of the year much of the material collected by 
them was still in transit. The First Chancellor-Stuart—Field Museum 
Expedition (to the South Pacific), which began operations in 1929, 
returned early in 1930, but, as most of its work was accomplished in 
1929, the detailed account of its activities will be found in the 
Report for that year. 

Three other expeditions, the Harold White—John Coats Central 
African Expedition, the Suydam Cutting Expedition to Sikkim, and 
the Marshall Field Expedition to China were in various stages as 
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this is written, the first drawing its work to a close, the second well 
under way, and the last just getting to its field of operation. 

Several private expeditions have reported the collecting of zoo- 
logical material for Field Museum. Notable is that of Mr. Marshall 
Field, who obtained several lions for the Museum while on a pleasure 
trip to Africa. These will be used in a habitat group which has been 
much desired. Report has been received also from Mr. James E. 
Baum, Jr., to the effect that he has obtained specimens of large 
mammals for presentation to the Museum during his personally 
organized expedition to Persia. 

Foremost of zoological expeditions during the year was the 
Vernay-Lang Kalahari Expedition for Field Museum. This was 
organized, financed, and participated in by Mr. Arthur 8. Vernay, 
well known for his work in India and elsewhere. The plans of Mr. 
Vernay were carried out on a large scale and, although Field Museum 
was the principal beneficiary, material was also collected for the 
British Museum (Natural History), London, the Transvaal Museum, 
Pretoria, and the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
Mr. Herbert Lang was placed in charge of general management and 
preparation, his large previous experience in Africa making him 
especially qualified for this position. Further technical personnel 
was obtained through cooperation with the Transvaal Museum and 
the following members of its staff became associated with the expedi- 
tion: Mr. Austin Roberts, ornithologist; Mr. G. van Son, entomol- 
ogist and botanist; Mr. V. Fitzsimmons, herpetologist; and Mr. 
G. Noome, taxidermist. Dr. A. W. Rogers, Director of the Union 
Geological Survey of South Africa, accompanied the expedition as 
geologist and contributed much to its success. Mr. Vernay himself 
completed the field party, and gave his especial attention to large 
mammals. The complete organization for continuous work consisted 
of fourteen white men and sixteen natives. 

The expedition received the cordial cooperation of the officials of 
the countries traversed, without whose assistance it could not have 
earried out its work. Lord Athlone, Governor General of South 
Africa, extended important aid and good will and took much interest 
in the expedition. Captain The Honorable B. E. H. Clifford, Im- 
perial Secretary for British South Africa, not only provided numerous 
indispensable facilities for passage through the country, but also 
gave invaluable advice in practical matters based on his personal 
knowledge of conditions gained on his own expedition of 1928. The 
Resident Commissioner of Bechuanaland, Colonel Rey, gave all 
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possible assistance. The many courtesies accorded were deeply 
appreciated by Mr. Vernay and are most gratefully acknowledged 
by Field Museum. 

The expedition depended largely upon motor transport, using 
five one and one-half ton trucks and one six-cylinder passenger car. 
Much difficulty having been experienced by previous expeditions 
through scarcity of water and through the frequent puncturing of 
tires, special precautions were taken to overcome these obstacles. 
Water tanks were carried on the running boards of all cars, and to 
one tank on each the radiator was connected to a device by which 
steam from the radiator was condensed and conserved. This resulted 
In a running loss of water amounting to no more than 2 per cent. 
The tires used were the heavy-duty type with special air-container 
tubes. These covered 5,800 miles, much of it over trackless ground, 
without a single puncture, a record which seems almost miraculous. 


Mr. Vernay sailed from Southampton, England, to Cape Town 
early in February and went thence to Kroonstadt, arriving March 1. 
Here a brief preliminary trip was made to the region about twenty 
miles northeast of Kroonstadt in the Orange Free State. This was 
for the special purpose of obtaining specimens of the blesbok and 
black wildebeest, species which are now becoming rare and confined 
to this area. Excellent specimens of both were secured, as well as 
a few examples of the springbok. Mr. Vernay then went to Pretoria, 
and thence to Mafeking, where he proceeded by rail to Gaberones, 
in southeastern Bechuanaland, which was the base of the main 
expedition. 

At Gaberones motors and other equipment had been assembled, 
and with everything in readiness the entire party immediately set 
out March 18, going northwest into the Kalahari Desert at Mole- 
polole and then continuing in a diagonal traverse through the center 
of the desert to the vicinity of Ghanzi. Leaving the Ghanzi district 
and the main Kalahari, they worked northward to Lake Ngami 
which was found to be wholly dry. The next main point was Maun, 
west of the Botletle River, where conditions were still very dry, but 
collecting was carried on continuously. Farther north it was expected 
to work up through swamps by boats, but lack of water prevented 
this, so a trip was made with porters up the Kudumane River until 
water was found thirty-five miles from its mouth. Hunting was 
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At this point Mr. Vernay proceeded at once to Livingstone, 
leaving the expedition to work slowly from the Mababe Flats to 
Kazungula. Here a road was cut south for hunting around Great 
Makakari where valuable material was obtained. On September 7, 
en came out to Livingstone and brought its field work toa 

ose. 

The broad appreciation of all the possibilities of the expedition 
for museum purposes shown by Mr. Vernay in planning and 
organizing it, and his wise choice of personnel, brought well-deserved 
results. A difficult region was traversed without mishap, and a 
collection was made which, considering the time spent, is the equal 
of or superior to any other ever brought out of Africa. Preliminary 
classification and enumeration of specimens before shipment indi- 
cates long series of practically all the large mammals of South Africa, 
including the following: giraffe, blesbok, springbok, eland, sassaby, 
steinbok, lechwe, reedbuck, sable antelope, Burchell’s zebra, kudu, 
puku, roan, lion, leopard, brown hyena, wild dog, and aardvark. Of 
mammals in general, there are 800 specimens of some ninety species; 
of birds, 1,500 specimens of about 350 species; of reptiles, 2,500 
specimens; of fishes, 500 specimens; of lower invertebrates, 1,000 
specimens; of insects, 25,000; and of plants, a large collection as yet 
not recorded by number. A further important result is a complete 
and detailed photographic record of the expedition which for quality 
of production and choice of subjects has rarely, if ever, been equaled. 

Finally, as a result of this expedition, Field Museum comes into 
possession of a remarkably fine specimen of the giant sable antelope 
of Angola. This was obtained through arrangements made by Mr. 
Vernay with Mr. Allan Chapman, and with the Portuguese Colonial 
Office and the Governor General of Loanda, to whom grateful 
acknowledgment is made for permission to take the specimen. The 
horns of this specimen measure five feet two and one-half inches in 
length, and it is therefore among the finest of the few examples of 
this rare antelope preserved for museum purposes. 

The Chancellor-Stuart-Field Museum Expedition to Aitutaki, 
Cook Islands, sponsored and led by Mr. Philip M. Chancellor of 
Santa Barbara, California, sailed from San Francisco June 11. Mr. 
Chancellor, accompanied by Mr. Norton Stuart, proceeded to Rara- 
tonga, Cook Islands, and thence by trading schooner to Aitutaki 
Island, arriving in July. Their object was the collection of the highly 
colored and greatly varied fishes of the coral reefs, and the photog- 
raphy of reef life in general. They returned in December, bringing 
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approximately 400 fishes among which are very peculiar types 
suitable for reproduction and exhibition in the Museum's new Hall 
of Fishes, now under construction. In addition to this valuable 
ichthyological collection, the expedition produced some 14,000 feet 
of motion picture film, partly of undersea scenes taken with a diving 
bell and special cameras, and partly of various interesting subjects 
illustrating native life on the island. 

The Harold White—John Coats African Expedition of 1930, led 
by Captain Harold A. White of New York and Major John Coats of 
London, England, had as its principal object the securing of certain 
especially rare and desirable African mammals, It also supple- 
mented the results of the Abyssinian expedition of 1929, likewise 
conducted by Captain White and Major Coats. 

Captain White and Major Coats reached Nairobi by airplane 
early in September and arranged a special hunt for the beautiful 
but most elusive antelope known as the bongo, a species never 
obtained by any of the Museum’s previous African expeditions. This 
hunt was made in the Aberdare Mountains in dense humid forests 
at an elevation of 10,000 feet. After very hard hunting, fortune 
favored them and they were rewarded with success almost beyond 
expectations. The following quoted from a letter received from 
Captain White indicates what took place: 

“After one week of hunting twelve hours a day in that terrible 
forest, an old native tracker brought us into the heart of the bamboo 
forest where we discovered an old salt lick that his father had told 
him about and which had been lost to the younger generation. 
Here, early one morning, we saw a herd of over thirty bongo just 
entering the forest, and we picked our female and young yearling out 
of this group. Several days later, after waiting all night at this lick 
in terrible cold and rain, we shot a large bull just coming down to 
drink. This animal is a beauty and has a very fine horn measure- 
ment of over thirty inches. Later on, we secured another herd bull, 
making in all four fine large animals and one small young one.”’ 

The bongo is unquestionably one of the most difficult to secure 
of the large mammals of Africa, and Captain White and Major 
Coats are to be congratulated on their success. Besides the speci- 
mens, they had the rare good fortune, doubtless unique, to obtain 
ee on ane mova yiearen of Cie Sire anleanie ta Wee okies 

itat. 

Captain White and Major Coats continued hunting in other 
selected localities and obtained a very fine bull eland and a small 
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LEAVES AND FLOWERS OF A MUCUNA, A LIANA FROM THE FOREST 
ON THE BANES OF THE TAPAJOZ RIVER, BRAZIL 


Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29) 


Collected by the Marshall Field Amason Expedition, 1929, and reproduced 
in the Stanley Field Plant Reproderction Laboratories 


One-fourth natural size 
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baby rhinoceros, both of which were needed for use in the large 
water hole group for which they collected the principal animals in 
1929. At last reports, they were expecting to get specimens of 
Hunter’s antelope, a scarce and localized species not at present 
represented in Field Museum. 

The Suydam Cutting Expedition to Sikkim was organized and 
sponsored by Mr. C. Suydam Cutting of New York, well known 
traveler and sportsman, and companion of Messrs. Theodore and 
Kermit Roosevelt on their recent expeditions for Field Museum. 
Mr. Cutting spent the summer and early fall of 1930 in the highlands 
of Sikkim and neighboring parts of Tibet. Associated with him was 
Mr. Herbert Stevens of Tring, England, who devoted himself to 
general collecting from fixed camps of smaller mammals, birds, and 
reptiles, while Mr. Cutting moved about engaged in photography and 
big game hunting. Under date of October 3, Mr. Cutting wrote 
from the field, reporting that he had obtained three specimens of the 
Tibetan Argali sheep (Oris ammon hodgsoni). These were taken in 
Sikkim near the Tibetan border at an altitude of 17,800 feet. Mr. 
Cutting returned to New York in December, leaving Mr. Stevens to 
continue detailed work. Specimens from this expedition will not be 
received until 1931. 

The Marshall Field Expedition to China was just reaching its first 
field of operation near the close of the year. This expedition is con- 
ducted by Mr. Floyd T. Smith, who will be accompanied by a corps 
of trained native Chinese collectors and who will work in cooperation 
with Chinese scientific societies. Mr. Smith sailed from the United 
States in July, and after reaching Shanghai, spent some weeks in 
establishing relations with Chinese officials and in accumulating and 
perfecting equipment. On November 29, Mr. Smith, with five 
Chinese assistants, started up the Yangtze River with the intention 
of continuing to Suifu and thence up the Min River to Chiatingfu, 
where it was planned to establish a headquarters for preliminary 
work. Among immediate objects is that of obtaining a series of 
specimens and complete material for a habitat group of the peculiar 
goat antelope known as the takin. Later, detailed general collecting 
is planned for the district of Mouping, in the province of Szechwan, 
to obtain typical examples of the many animals discovered there by 
the French missionary Armand David. Subsequent work will be 
earried on in southern provinces, especially the province of Kweichow. 

Field Museum is much indebted to the Chinese Ministry of 
Education and to the Academia Sinica of Nanking, through Dr. 
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T. H. Chien and Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei, for their courteous reception of 
Mr. Smith and their broad-minded appreciation of the objects of 
his work. 

Curator Wilfred H. Osgood was absent during the spring months, 
engaged in research at the British Museum (Natural History) in 
London. This work was especially in connection with the classi- 
fication of mammals obtained by the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts 
Expedition in China and Indo-China. Certain unidentified mammals 
from other expeditions were also studied and notes made for use in 
the preparation of publications previously undertaken. A further 
result was the acquisition of a share of a large unstudied collection 
of mammals from French Indo-China which was submitted to Dr. 
Osgood for determination by the joint action of the British Museum 
and the French naturalist, M. Jean Delacour, whose expedition 
made the collection. 


Associate Curator C. E. Hellmayr also spent several months 
abroad, mainly in London, but also in various continental cities 
where he examined historic specimens of birds and carried on research 
in which all matters of uncertainty were settled for the completion 
of his forthcoming work, The Birds of Chile. He also made important 
studies for use in continuation of the series of books issuing under 
the title Birds of the Americas. 


Dr. Hellmayr published in Alauda, a French ornithological 
periodical, a paper entitled “Louis Bose, Ornithologue Oublié,”’ 
and in Novitates Zoologicae a short paper entitled “On Two Unde- 
scribed Neotropical Birds." 


Colin C. Sanborn, Assistant in Mammalogy, completed a study 
of the large collection of South Sea bats made by the Cornelius 
Crane Pacific Expedition. While at work on this, he received further 
collections from the same region submitted by the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology of Harvard University and the American Museum 
of Natural History, the last of these being the extensive series 
obtained by the Whitney South Sea Expedition, He has, therefore, 
prepared a combined report on all three collections. 

Mr. Sanborn published in American Museum Novitates, No. 435, 
a paper entitled “Two New Fruit Bats Collected by the Whitney 
South Sea Expedition,” and in the Journal of Mammalogy (Vol. XI, 
pp. 61-68) one on “Distribution and Habits of the Three-banded 
Armadillo (Tolypeuies).”’ 
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Assistant Curator Karl P. Schmidt continued research on the 
local fauna during 1930, to complete the series of descriptive leaflets 
dealing with the amphibians and reptiles of the Chicago area. 

A Museum leafiet by Mr. Schmidt on The Salamanders of the 
Chicago Area, illustrated with three black and white plates and one 
colored plate, was finished and published early in the year. 

The manuscript for a leaflet on the turtles, the third of the series, 
was completed by Mr. Schmidt. He also finished a study of the 
small but unusually interesting collection of reptiles secured in 
north Arabia by Mr. Henry Field in the course of the Marshall 
Field North Arabian Desert Expeditions of 1927-28. The results of 
this study were issued in the Museum's Zoological Series of publica- 
tions. Further progress was made in the study and identification of 
the collections of reptiles made by the Cornelius Crane Pacific 
Expedition and the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition. 

Mr. Schmidt published (jointly with Mr. Charles E. Burt) a 
paper entitled “Description of Emoia sanfordi, a New Lizard from 
the Islands of the Western Pacific” in American Museum Novitates, 
No. 436. Healso contributed an “Essay on the Zoogeography of the 
Pacific Islands,’ which appeared in Jungle Islands, the book on the 
Crane Pacific Expedition published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

An important report on the Birds of the Marshall Field Peruvian 
Expedition, 1922-1923, by Assistant Curator John T. Zimmer, was 
published. Included are the descriptions of six new birds discovered 
by this expedition, others having been named in several] preliminary 
papers. The report covers 247 pages and forms a valuable contri- 
bution to knowledge of the birds of South America. 

A special publication was issued November 17, 1930, under the 
title Album of Abyssiman Birds and Mammals. This was in the 
form of a portfolio of colored lithographic reproductions of paintings 
made by Louis Agassiz Fuertes while a member of the Field Museum— 
Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition of 1926-27. Included 
are four studies of mammals and twenty-eight of birds, among which 
are many of the finest and most characteristic species of Abyssinia. 
A brief descriptive text accompanies the plates. The publication of 
this portfolio was made possible by a generous donation from Mr. 
C. Suydam Cutting, who was also a member of the expedition on 
which the original paintings were made. These paintings, 108 in 
number, were purchased by Mr. Cutting after the artist’s untimely 
death and presented to the Museum. From this collection, thirty-two 
of the finest have been selected and reproduced by offset lithography. 
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A large number of articles were contributed to Field Museum 
News by members of the Department staff. 


The following list indicates the various expeditions and other 
field work conducted during 1930 for all Departments of the Museum: 


LooALcryY CoLLectors MaTEniat. 
Kiso, Mesopotamma....L. C. Watelin Archaeological collections 
(Eighth season) René Watelin 
I. Martel 
NIGERIA, West Arnica. W. D. Hambly Ethnological collections 
COLORADO... 2... 6245s Paul 8. Martin Archaeological collections 
PUROPT og ores ce eee ee Henry Field Anthropological collections 
iz. 1 5. e a a eee .Llewelyn Williams Botanical collections 
EUROPE...............d. Francis Macbride Photographs of botanical 
type specimens 
COLORADO. ............ Bryan Patterson Paleontological collections 
LLINOIS.......00.00.- -Elmer 8. Riggs Paleontological collections 
(Braidwood) and assistants 
INDIANA....... er - Bryan Patterson Paleontological collections 
TRLINOI. 0. see sees Bryan Patterson Paleontological collections 
(Sag Canal) 
TLLINOU, . oe. ck ee Sharat K. Roy Paleontological collecti 
(Sag Canal) Bryan Patterson 4S 
BECHUANALAND........Arthur 8. Vernay ical collections 
(Kalahari Desert) Herbert Lang rome 
Dr. A. W. Rogers 
Austin Roberta 
van Son 
V. Fitzsimmons 
G. Noome 


CENTRAL AFRicA..Captain Harold A. White Zoological . 
an Uganda, Major John Coats ogi Biers 


SrmeKIM, INDIA.......... C, Suydam Cutting Zoological collections 
Herbert Stevens 
SZECHWAN, CHINA...... Floyd T. Smith Zoological collections 
NEw ZEALAND, 
ust earl a Philip M. Chancello ical collections 
ive BORE. 2 kk ke Norton Stuart r Zoological 
Coon Istanns Philip M. Chancel 
CooR ISLANDS...... p M. ce 
= Norton Stuart = Zoological collections 
Leader of expedition named first in each cas, 
ACCESSIONS 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—The number of new accessions received and 
recorded during 1930 was fifty-eight. Of these, forty-five are by gift, 
five as the result of expeditions, two by exchange, and six by purchase. 
These accessions aggregate a total of more than 3,271 objects. 
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Two hundred and nineteen objects were brought back by Assistant 
Curator Paul S. Martin as the result of the Field Museum Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to the Southwest (Rosenwald Fund). This 
collection consists of decorated pottery, stone and bone tools, and 
some potsherds for study purposes. 

The pottery decorated with designs painted in black on white is 
in splendid condition. It is entirely different from any the Museum 
previously possessed, and will make an attractive exhibit. Two 
examples of this Pueblo pottery, corresponding to the early Mesa 
Verde type, are illustrated in Plate XXXIV of this Report. Dr. 
Martin also brought back some prehistoric roof logs from the rings 
of which approximate dates for the buildings may be computed. 


Mr. Burridge D. Butler, publisher of The Prairie Farmer, pre- 
sented to the Museum six excellent Navaho blankets from his 
collections made during the past twenty years. These blankets are 
old and especially valuable because they are colored with native 
dyes. The designs typify the older Indian style. 

The Museum acquired as a result of a purchase made with part 
of the income of a fund provided by Julius Rosenwald and the late 
Augusta N. Rosenwald, a fine collection of silver ornaments made 
by Navaho Indians and a set of their silversmiths’ tools. This 
acquisition illustrates the high type of handiwork these artisans 
achieved, and with other material on hand made possible the installa- 
tion of a representative exhibit of Navaho silver jewelry. 

Two prehistoric coiled cooking pots found in the Chaco Canyon, 
Arizona, were presented by Mr. J. W. Young, of Chicago. 

Mr. Frank von Drasek of Cicero, Illinois, contributed a number 
of arrow- and spearheads from Magnet Cove, Arkansas. These 
specimens are valuable in that they come from the burial mounds 
of that area. 

Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood Technology, turned 
over to the Department a small ethnological collection made by him 
during the year he spent on the upper Amazon as leader of the 
Peruvian Division of the Marshall Field Botanical] Expedition to 
the Amazon. From the Yahua Indians, who live along the lower 
Peruvian Amazon, he obtained a series of skirts, armlets, leg orna- 
ments, and headbands, all made of dry prass, as well as hunting 
equipment consisting of a blowgun, a bundle of darts for the blow- 
gun tipped with the deadly curari poison, and the quiver in which 
the darts are kept while hunting. From the Campas Indians of the 
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Ucayali District of Peru Mr. Williams secured several pieces of 
excellent pottery. These are finely decorated with delicate lines, 
either incised or painted in red, brown, and black on a creamy white 
background. The whole surface is covered with a bright varnish 
obtained from a tree resin. 


Dr. Ralph M. Whitehead, of New York, collected and presented 
to the Museum three ear ornaments made of the metal-like wings of 
a giant wood-boring beetle, and ornamented with toucan feathers. 
These are worn by the Aguaruna Indians of the Amazon valley, a 
branch of the Jivaro. From the same tribe Dr. Whitehead also 
obtained a very finely made comb, a bark-cloth shirt, and a well- 
woven cotton bag. 


Mr. J. A. Skelton, of San Salvador, transmitted to the Museum, 
through the good offices of Mr. Gilbert H. Scribner, of Chicago, two 
very interesting stone objects excavated by him in El Salvador. 
One of these is a crude stone statuette which bears a very close 
resemblance to the so-called archaic statues of the Finca Arevalo, 
close to Guatemala City. The statuette presented by Mr. Skelton 
may be assigned with a high degree of certainty to this early culture, 
which preceded the Maya, and may perhaps be attributed to the 
Chorotegans. The other object is a well made stone ring, the top of 
which is carved in the shape of a realistic frog, the Central American 
symbol for rain. 


Three or four years ago an expedition of the Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, D.C., under the leadership of Mr. Oliver G. Ricketson, 
Jr., uncovered at Uaxactun, in the heart of the forest-clad Peten 
region of Guatemala, an exceptionally interesting pyramid. Thisisa 
structure covered with stucco, which owes its preservation to the fact 
that at.a later period another pyramid had been built over and around 
it by the Maya inhabitants of Uaxactun. A scale model of this 
pyramid, the work of Mr. Samuel Guernsey of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, has been purchased, and is now on exhibition in Hall 8. 
The model is of exceptional interest because it represents the earliest 
known pyramid of the Maya area, and possibly of the entire New 
World. On each side stairways flanked by huge grotesque masks 
ascend to the flat summit, and the character of the whole structure 
differs from any other Maya monuments. Indeed, it is probable 
that it was erected by people possessing a culture which preceded 
that of the Mayas, although its builders may well have spoken a 
Maya language. 
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Two remarkable craters (pottery vessels in which wine was mixed 
with water), made at Paestum in southern Italy in imitation of 
Greek red-figured vases, were presented by Mr. Thomas S. Hughes, 
of Chicago. One of these vases is painted with a bacchanalian scene 
which represents the Greek god of wine, Dionysos, holding his 
drinking-cup out to Selinos who stands in front of him, torch in hand. 
The other vase is a calix crater, imitating in shape the type of 
drinking-cup known as calix. It is decorated with two paintings, one 
showing a warrior clad in the short Italic tunic and holding a white 
horse; the other representing a man with staff, clad in a toga. The 
date of these two craters is the first half of the fourth century B.c. 

To Mr. L. M. Willis of Chicago the Museum is indebted for an 
unusually large and beautiful glass amphora found in the ancient 
city of Pompeii in a perfect state of preservation. This vase is the 
more valuable as the original bronze tripod stand in which it is set 
is preserved with it. 

As a result of the excavations carried on at Kish during the last 
season by the Field Museum—Oxford University Joint Expedition 
to Mesopotamia, a vast amount of material was received. Out- 
standing are sixty complete pieces of pottery, a large quantity of 
pottery sherds, numerous clay figurines and flints, as well as many 
objects of shell, bone, and metal, and a great number of skulls. A 
fine bronze beaker of graceful outlines, discovered at Kish and 
restored in the Department’s repair shop this year, is illustrated in 
Plate XXXVIII of this Report. 

Professor Stephen Langdon, director of the expedition, presented 
a reproduction of a painted Sumerian clay head. The original was 
discovered at Kish above the red stratum in a level where picto- 
graphic tablets of the Jemdet Nasr type were also found. It was 
retained by the Museum of Bagdad. This head now presents the 
best evidence for studying the type of the real Sumerian or proto- 
Sumerian of the earliest accessible period. It is the only portrait 
sculpture modeled with the hair and skin indicated in colors. The 
hair left on the crown by the tonsure of the period and the full beard 
without mustache are black; the skin is a pale yellow; the irises, 
eyebrows, and eyelashes are black. The torso of this statuette has 
unfortunately not been recovered. 

Six Babylonian clay tablets, each provided with a translation, 
were received as a gift from Mr. Henry J. Patten, Chicago. 

The Haskell Museum at the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago obligingly placed at the Museum’s disposal fourteen 
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predynastic pottery jars from Egypt which were used in the installa- 
tion of a predynastic burial. 

During the year the Museum was made the beneficiary of a 
valuable gift of Bushman material collected by Mr. Arthur §. 
Vernay, of New York and London, while in’ Africa conducting the 
Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition for Field Museum. This collec- 
tion is completely representative of the simple hunting culture of 
the nomadic Bushmen, perhaps the most primitive of all primitives, 
against whom other tribes, along with European settlers, have 
eonstantly waged war. The parts of the Kalahari Desert where this 
collection was obtained are difficult of access; this material therefore 
represents Bushman culture in a form unaffected by foreign influence. 
The quivers and poisoned arrows are the best of their kind, while a 
series of bows will make an interesting exhibit. The Bushmen are 
skillful at making personal ornaments of ostrich eggshell beads 
threaded to form long loop necklaces, girdles, and headbands. The 
examples presented by Mr. Vernay are the finest now obtainable. 
An engraved ostrich egg, some neatly beaded aprons, and a string 
bag complete this excellent series. Anatomical material is difficult to 
obtain from the Bushmen: therefore the receipt with this collection 
of a skull in good state of preservation is particularly appreciated. 

The collections made in West Africa by Assistant Curator W. D. 
Hambly as leader of the Frederick H. Rawson-Field Museum 
Ethnological Expedition to West Africa, 1929-30, comprise more 
than 2,000 objects. Of these, 1,200 come from Angola and the 
remainder from Nigeria. The material from Angola represents with 
a fair degree of completeness the life and industries of the Ovimbundu 
of the central highlands, the VaKuanyama of the south, and the 
VaChokue of the east. Of these objects the greater number were 
obtained from the Ovimbundu, whose iron work, wood carving, 
basketry, pottery, hunting, and agriculture are fully represented. 
All crafts were studied carefully, and a series of objects was obtained 
in order to give a clear idea of the various stages of the processes. 
The masks and costumes of eastern Angola are particularly interest- 
ing in their bearing on the initiation ceremonies for boys. Among the 
carved wooden objects from the Ovimbundu are a large number 
of well done human figures, chiefs’ staffs, tobacco pipes, and 
snuffboxes. 

From Nigeria there are articles illustrating the process of glass- 
making, and leather work, brass work, basketry, and mats. The most 
valuable ceremonial objects are wooden masks from Ife used in a 
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ceremony purporting to show a return of deceased people of great 
importance. The Buduma of Lake Chad yielded a series of objects 
illustrating every activity of these people, who were heretofore but 
little studied or represented in museums. Brass work from Benin 
is of particular interest in that there is a whole series of objects 
demonstrating the process of casting in clay molds. 

A gift from Mrs. William G. Burt of Evanston includes several 
welcome additions to the Museum’s West African collections. A 
wooden mask and a fiber costume from Sierra Leone are valuable 
because of their association with a secret society, and such material 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain. Two well carved wooden paddles 
are probably from the Jekri or Sobo people of Sapele in southern 
Nigeria. The fact that these objects were obtained about thirty 
years ago adds to their value, for they show no trace of European 
influence such as is affecting African craftsmanship at the present 
time. 

Forty articles, collected in Angola forty years ago, are a gift from 
the Rev. H. A. Cotton, of Warrensburg, Illinois. Conditions have 
greatly changed in Angola since Mr. Cotton resided there as a 
missionary, and the objects are useful in showing persistence of 
basket designs and other types of industry over a long period. The 
ornamental clubs show the best workmanship of the Ovimbundu, 
and are a very welcome addition to the Museum’s collections from 
this tribe. A leather pouch is of fine quality, and there is a pair of 
wooden shackles’such as were worn by slaves half a century ago. 

A very fine alabaster model of the famed Taj Mahal at Agra, 
India, skillfully made by a native artist of that city, has been con- 
tributed by Mr. Sidney Weiss of Chicago. 

A gilt bronze statuette of a standing Buddha was donated by 
Mr. Lee Ling Ytin in memory of his father, Lee Wan Ching, well 
known in Shanghai and in this country, who died in Chicago in 
November, 1929. This image, of high artistic quality, is of the type 
of the so-called “sandalwood Buddha,” which was the first Buddha 
statue that came to China, and was made of precious sandalwood. 
It is a production of the Ming period (A.D. 1368-1643). 

From the fund annually voted to the Museum by the American 
Friends of China, Chicago, for the increase of Chinese material, the 
following five acquisitions were made this year: 

(1) A rare old Chinese painting formerly in the possession of 
Marquis Tokugawa of Tokyo and attributed in Japan to Li An-chung, 
an artist of the Sung period, who lived in the twelfth century. It 
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represents in spirited action a cockfight, forty-six figures being 
dramatically grouped around the cockpit, where two powerful 
roosters hold the stage, one pursuing the other which seeks safety 
in flight. 

(2) A rhinoceros horn of the Indian species, carved all around 
in high relief with a row of curious animals among which a giraffe 
is conspicuous. It is a work of the fifteenth century. 

(3) A large prehistoric pottery jar, decorated with spiral patterns 
painted in black, brown, and yellow, of the neolithic period (about 
2,000 B.c.). It is the first example of this kind of pottery in the 
Museum, and is especially valuable for comparison with the corre- 
sponding painted ceramics of Jemdet Nasr and Kish. 

(4) A unique gilt bronze figurine of a well modeled crouching 
two-horned rhinoceros with scaly armor, from about the third 
century A.D. 

(5) A white porcelain jar of the Yung-cheng period (1723-35) 
decorated with colored paintings, in enamel, which represent fisher- 
men variously engaged, especially with fishing cormorants. 

These five objects were carefully selected by the Curator, not 
merely on account of their distinct artistic or antiquarian merit, 
but because each offers a decidedly scientific interest and bears upon 
a specific problem that he js studying. 

Mrs. William H. Moore of New York, who has manifested her 
interest in the Museum’s jade collection on several previous occasions, 
in 1930 presented three outstanding jade objects of the eighteenth 
century: a superb green jade brush-holder of cylindrical shape carved 
all around with an elaborate landscape in high and undercut relief, 
presumably the largest and finest of its kind; a twin vase of the very 
rare yellow jade decorated with representations of pine, prunus, and 
five bats symbolizing five kinds of blessings; and a rare black jade 
dish in the form of a shell to which smaller shells and a lotus stem 
with two crabs are joined, all carved out of the same block. 

Five important objects of Chinese jade were presented to the 
Museum by Mr. R. T. Crane, Jr., a Trustee of the Museum. One 
of these is a ceremonial battle-ax carved from a grayish white jade. 
It is beautifully ornamented on both sides with conventionalized 
monster heads of archaic style, which are symbolic of attack. The 
period and significance of this ceremonial weapon are revealed by an 
inscription of eight characters in ancient style, four on the obverse 
and four on the reverse. This inscription reads, “Made by order of 
the Great Sung dynasty and bestowed upon the President of the 
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Board of War.” This jade ax is a product of the imperial work- 
shops, and was conferred by the emperor on the minister of war 
as a badge of office and emblem of power. 

Jade slabs were used in ancient China as writing material, and 
documents carved in such slabs were united into books. A jade 
slab presented by Mr. Crane is engraved with a pair of rampant 
five-clawed dragons soaring in clouds and striving for a flaming 
pearl. An island emerges from the ocean waves below. The center is 
occupied by the title of the book, which reads, A Dissertation on 
Talents and Virtues with Reference to the Counsels of Kao Yao—an 
Imperial Essay. It is written by the Emperor K‘ien-lung. Kao 
Yao was minister of justice in ancient times, and is still regarded 
as the model for all administration of law. His wise counsels form 
a chapter of the Shu king, the oldest historical book of China. 


In earliest times carvings of jade were buried with the dead in 
the belief that this stone, regarded as the most precious jewel and 
as embodying the quintessence of nature, would have the tendency 
to preserve the body from decay and to promote its resurrection. 
Small figures of animals delicately carved from jade were attached 
to the shroud. Three very fine and rare examples of this type from 
the early archaic period —an elk, an ox-head, and a fish-monster— 
are included in the gift of Mr. Crane. 

Mrs. George T. Smith of Chicago, who has contributed so much 
to the Museum’s jade collection, added to it this year two exquisite 
objects—a white translucent jade dish of the K‘ien-lung period 
(1736-95) in the shape of a lotus leaf with a dragon fly resting on 
it, and a jade carving of a recumbent lion-like monster in the act 
of devouring two snakes, of so-called Scythian style (T‘ang period, 
A.D. 618-906). Mr. A. W. Bahr, of New York, in memory of his 
deceased brother, presented a decorated jade ring of the late Chou 
period (about third century B.C.), and a notched disk and a small 
ox-head of the Han period (about second century B.c.). Another 
gift of Mr. Bahr’s, which is of intense scientific interest, is the 
plastron of a turtle inscribed in the earliest extant form of Chinese 
characters and used for purposes of divination (about 1,500 B.c.). 

A Chinese metal mirror of highly artistic quality, made in the 
seventh or eighth century A.D. under the T‘ang dynasty, is the gift 
of Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe of Chicago. It is decorated with a 
scene wrought in high relief, which depicts ancient Chinese notions 
of the moon. The center of the ornamented surface is occupied by 
a large tree, the sacred cassia, which was believed to make the human 
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body immortal. Beneath the cassia is a hare pounding in a mortar 
herbs that will form the ingredients in an elixir of eternal life. The 
hare in the moon is an old mythical concept both in ancient India 
and China. To the left of the hare is another inhabitant of the 
moon, a supernatural long-lived toad believed to grow horns at the 
age of three thousand years and to cause eclipses of the moon by 
swallowing it. A dragon and a phoenix are also represented on the 
mirror 


Two mortuary clay figures of horsewomen engaged in a polo 
match were presented by Mr. David Weber of Chicago. They are 
artistically modeled, and delicately painted in colors. Headstalls, 
bridles, and croups of the horses are finely outlined in ink over a 
layer of white pipe-clay. The polo horses of ancient China were of 
the Persian breed and were imported from Khotan in Turkestan. 
The game was eagerly played by the emperors of the T’ang dynasty 
as well as by officials and ladies of high rank. Such clay figures were 
interred in the graves of sport-loving dignitaries for the purpose of 
contributing to their entertainment in the future life, and are the 
earliest representations of polo now extant. Together with the two 
polo figures of a different style, presented last year by Mr. Earle 
H. Reynolds, of Chicago, they form important documents for tracing 
the early history of the game. 

Mr. William B. Greenlee of Chicago presented an iron knife 
with carved ivory handle from Nepal, a gilt bronze statuette of 
Buddha from Siam, an old Chinese opium pipe of ivory, and a 
Roman pottery lamp with designs in relief. The opium pipe is 
engraved with the pictures of the Eight Immortals and bears this 
inscription: “May you be promoted in office by three grades! May 
the odor and taste of this pipe lead you to joy and to the pure incense 
of the Fairies of the Eight Grottoes!” 


Six very interesting cast brass figures from Borneo were received 
as a gift from Mr. N. M. Heeramaneck, of New York. Three of 
these represent crocodiles with open jaws and scaly bodies. The 
crocodile is worshiped by the natives of Borneo as a human ancestor 
who is capable of assuming animal shape, and it plays a prominent 
role in both their mythology and decorative art. Another crocodile 
figure carries a man astride its neck with an animal in front of him, 
and another creature on the crocodile’s back—evidently the reeord 
of a legendary tale. The most interesting of these brasses represents 
a ceremonial bull-fight. Two combatant bulls are facing each other 
with heads lowered, trying to gore each other with their horns, each 
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spurred on by a man standing behind, who wears the conical hat so 
characteristic of Borneo. 


Botany.—In 1930 the Department of Botany received 48,912 
specimens, a substantial increase over the number for the preceding 
year. The scientific value of these, as well as the quantity, was 
greater. The number of accessions was 260, representing 115 indi- 
viduals and organizations. Of the specimens accessioned, 2,271 were 
study samples and exhibition material of woods, 452 represented 
economic material for exhibition purposes or for the study series, 
and the remainder, 46,189 specimens, were herbarium specimens, 
photographic prints of plants, and negatives of type specimens. 

Of the total number of specimens accessioned, 3,660 were pre- 
sented by correspondents of the Museum, 11,563 were received in 
exchange, 6,995 were purchased, 20,907 were acquired as the result 
of Museum expeditions, and 5,787 came from miscellaneous sources. 

The most important addition to the herbarium collections was 
the large number of specimens from Peru, received through a Museum 
expedition, by exchange, and by purchase. This material arrived at 
an opportune time, early enough to be cited in the Flora of Peru, 
in course of preparation by Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride, 
and now, in part, ready for publication. 

The most valuable of the Peruvian collections received consisted 
of 13,000 specimens obtained by Mr. Llewelyn Williams in eastern 
Peru. These are in addition to 9,500 specimens from the same 
region received from Mr. Williams in 1929. His complete series, 
representing more than 8,200 collection numbers with 2,154 wood 
specimens, is doubtless the most comprehensive one ever obtained 
in Peru, and of the greatest scientific value. A complete set of the 
herbarium specimens has been mounted and is now being studied 
and determined. The Rubiaceae, one of the largest families of Peru, 
already have been named, and they were found to be extraordinarily 
rich in new species. When named, the large number of duplicates 
will be distributed to other institutions. 

From the United States National Museum there were received 
in exchange 3,481 Peruvian specimens, collected by Mr. Ellsworth 
P. Killip and Mr. A. C. Smith in central and eastern Peru in 1929, 
during an expedition conducted by the Smithsonian Institution. 
Messrs. Killip and Smith traveled through the region visited by Mr. 
Williams, but they collected also in other parts of Peru, and the two 
large series do not duplicate each other as much as might be expected. 
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When combined, the two afford the first large representation ever 
assembled of the rich flora of the eastern slopes of the Peruvian Andes. 

The 4,137 specimens mentioned elsewhere as transmitted in 
exchange by the Botanical Museum of Berlin-Dahlem, include a 
large number of Peruvian species represented by fragments of type 
specimens and other specimens of historic interest. 

The Museum was fortunate in being able to purchase from Dr. 
August Weberbauer 1,686 specimens that he had collected in various 
parts of Peru. These supplement admirably the large series of Dr. 
Weberbauer’s plants already in the Herbarium, and supply authentic 
material of many of the new species described from his collections. 

There were purchased also 1,460 specimens collected in the region 
of Iquitos, Peru, by Mr. G. Klug. Although these were gathered 
in an area visited by the Field Museum expedition and by that of 
the United States National Museum, they include numerous species 
not represented in the other collections. 

From Mr. Carlos O. Schunke of La Merced, Peru, there were 
purchased 720 specimens. These were obtained in the Chanchamayo 
valley, which already had become famous for the exceptionally 
interesting plants that it has yielded. Mr. Schunke’s latest series 
shows that the botanical possibilities of the valley have not yet been 
exhausted. 

The Museum Herbarium now contains more than 25,000 sheets 
of Peruvian plants, undoubtedly the most complete representation 
of the flora of that country that exists in any herbarium in the 
world. Through the courtesy of the director of the Berlin herbarium, 
there have been obtained fragments of many of the rarer species 
recorded from Peru and not otherwise represented in the United 
States. As a result, the Museum Herbarium possesses some repre- 
sentation of almost every species recorded from Peru and, of course, 
material of a very large number of species not represented in other 
American herbaria. 

From other parts of South America, also, large amounts of study 
material have been acquired during the year. Most of these have 
been obtained by purchase, and purchases of herbarium specimens 
have been restricted chiefly to collections from South American 
countries. 

From the Jardin Botanique Principal, Leningrad, U.S.S.R., there 
were received in exchange 397 plants, mostly from Colombia and 
Mexico, collected by Dr. G. Woronow and Dr. S. Juzepezuk in the 
course of their exploration of those countries in 1926. The majority 
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of these specimens were determined in the Department of Botany, 
and several of them, especially those from the little-known Caquetaé 
valley of Colombia, were found to represent undescribed species. 

The British Museum (Natural History), London, sent in exchange 
137 specimens from Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador, collected 
almost a hundred years ago by the famous collectors Linden and 
Jameson, and consequently of great historical and scientific value. 
The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, transmitted in exchange 
twenty-two valuable specimens, chiefly type material of South 
American plants of the coffee family. 

Mr. Edward H. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, presented 
thirteen specimens of the same family that he had collected in 
Venezuela. From Professor Henri Pittier, Caracas, Venezuela, whose 
recent work has added so much to the knowledge of the Venezuelan 
flora, there were acquired by purchase 475 specimens of plants 
collected by himself and Mr. W. Gehriger. From Mr. José Saer 
d’Héquert there were purchased 224 specimens that he had collected 
in the same country. 

Several lots of Brazilian plants were received, the most important 
being a purchase of 510 sheets from the state of Parana, collected 
by the late Per Dusén. The Dusén specimens are pre-eminent in 
quality, their colors being preserved in almost natural brilliance, a 
most unusual condition in the case of tropical plant specimens. 

From Mr. E. H. Snethlage, Berlin, there were purchased 235 
Brazilian plants. The Gray Herbarium of Harvard University sent 
in continuation of exchanges sixty-nine desirable specimens, chiefly 
of plants obtained recently in Brazil by Mr. Lyman B. Smith. Mr. 
Emilio Kauffmann of Para, Brazil, presented four specimens of 
Brazilian plants, one of them illustrating by excellently preserved 
material the Brazilian Ravenala, the only American relative of the 
traveler’s tree of Madagascar. 

There was purchased a single collection of Uruguay plants, con- 
sisting of seventy-seven specimens, from the well-known collector, 
Dr. Guillermo Herter, of Montevideo. From Mr. Pedro Jorgensen, 
of Villarrica, Paraguay, there were purchased 100 specimens assem- ~ 
bled as the result of his field work in Paraguay. 

The Museum’s Argentine collections were increased, through 
purchase, by 100 specimens collected in southern Argentina by 
Dr. Arturo Donat of Tehuelches, and 100 specimens collected by 
Mr. Erik Ammann. In the same manner there were acquired 300 
specimens of Chilean plants, from the collections of Dr. K. Behn. 
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After the collections received through the Museum’s own expedi- 
tion, the most important accession of the year consisted of 4,137 
specimens received in exchange from the Botanical Garden and 
Museum of Berlin-Dahlem, Germany. The several sendings consist 
principally of fragmentary specimens, but they are of the highest 
value because they were taken from type specimens or from sheets 
authentically named by the numerous specialists of the Berlin her- 
barium. It is difficult to express adequately the Museum's apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy thus extended by the Director, Dr. Ludwig 
Diels, in permitting the deposit in America of so large an amount 
of historically valuable material, which will facilitate immeasurably 
the study in this country of South American plants. Special thanks 
are due also to the curators of the Berlin Museum, who assisted in 
assembling the material. 

These collections from Berlin supplement the photographs of type 
specimens obtained during the past two years, and with their assist- 
ance it will be possible to understand the described species of plants 
almost as if the type specimens themselves were under observation. 
Nearly all the specimens thus received are South American, particu- 
larly Peruvian, and they give to the United States a representation of 
probably 2,000 species not previously accessible in American herbaria. 

From the United States National Museum there were received 
in exchange during the year 4,158 specimens of plants. Most of these 
were Peruvian, and already have been mentioned. The sendings 
also included material from various other parts of South America 
and from Mexico. They included many plants of the family Rubia- 
ceae, most of which were submitted for determination, and they were 
especially welcome as an aid to the studies of that family now being 
made by Associate Curator Paul C. Standley. The exchanges 
forwarded by the National Museum constituted a highly important 
addition to the Herbarium of Field Museum. 

In Mexico and Central America there has been less botanical 
activity than in other recent years, but the Museum’s collections 
were increased by a substantial number of specimens from these 
regions which stil] are so imperfectly known, in spite of the vast 
amount of time already devoted to their exploration. From the 
Universitetets Botaniske Museum, Copenhagen, through Dr, Carl 
Christensen, there were received in exchange 593 specimens from 
Mexico and Central America. These were obtained almost a hundred 
years ago by F. M. Liebmann, the most diligent of the earlier col- 
lectors in Mexico, and by A. S. Oersted, who was probably the first 
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eollector to visit Costa Rica and several other parts of Central 
America. [tisremarkable that portions of such important collections 
should have remained so long unnamed. The specimens received 
were determined in the Museum by Mr. Standley, and several 
proved to be new species that had escaped later visitors to the same 
regions. 

From the United States National Museum there was received in 
exchange a valuable sending of 144 photographs of type specimens, 
representing plants of the Rubiaceae, or coffee family. Mr. George 
L. Fisher presented 193 plant specimens collected in Mexico and 
Texas, which were determined by the Department of Botany. 

The most interesting lot of Central American plants that arrived 
during the year consisted of 311 specimens presented by Mr. William 
A. Schipp of Belize, and collected in central British Honduras. The 
collections made by Mr. Schipp during the past two years have given 
a far better idea of the British Honduran flora than any previous ones. 
They prove that the flora is unexpectedly rich in new species, many 
of which have unexpected affinities with South American and West 
Indian plants. Mr. Schipp’s most recent sending contained a larger 
number of Utricularias or bladderworts than had been known pre- 
viously to exist in the whole Central American region. 


From Mr. C. L. Lundell of Dallas, Texas, there were purchased 
278 specimens of plants that he had collected in the pinelands of 
northern British Honduras. His field work, unfortunately inter- 
rupted by illness, has yielded highly interesting results, especially 
because it has given further proof of the close relationship existing 
between the British Honduran flora and that of Yucatan, the two 
countries constituting an area sharply differentiated both geologically 
and floristically from the rest of Mexico and Central America. Mr. 
Lundell also presented 156 miscellaneous specimens from British 
Honduras and Texas. 

The Direccién General de Agricultura of Guatemala forwarded 
as a gift 135 specimens of Guatemalan plants, chiefly from the higher 
mountains, and their names were supplied to the donor. Dr. Sal- 
vador Calderon of San Salvador, Salvador, presented, in continuation 
of his numerous earlier sendings, forty-two specimens of the plants 
of Salvador. Several of them represented new species or known ones 
that had not been reported previously from Salvador. 


From the Second Marshall Field Archaeological Expedition to 
British Honduras there were received thirty herbarium specimens of 
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plants of that country. These were collected by Mr. J. Eric Thomp- 
son, in connection with his studies of the present-day Maya Indians. 

From the Botanical Gardens and Arboretum of the University of 
Michigan there were received in exchange, through Professor H. 
H. Bartlett, 116 plants brought from Honduras by Professor A. M. 
Chickering. The collection was from the Tela region of the northern 
coast, and was of definite interest because that area was visited three 
years ago by Associate Curator Standley, who has prepared a report 
upon its flora. Several of the species collected by Professor Chicker- 
ing were additions to the Flora of the Lancetilla Valley, recently 
completed by Mr. Standley and to be issued by the Museum in 
January of the coming year. 

The School of Forestry of Yale University, through Professor 
Samuel J. Record, Research Associate in Wood Technology at Field 
Museum, continued its gifts of tropical collections. The material 
submitted included a number of interesting Central American plants, 
notably a Costa Rican tree (Naucleopsis naga) that proves to be 
another of the American “cow trees,” that is, trees whose milky 
latex may be drunk like cow’s milk. The gifts of the year from the 
School of Forestry included 352 specimens obtained in Liberia for 
Yale University by Mr. G. Proctor Cooper, who investigated the 
lumber resources of Liberia. Professor Record presented, further, 
eighty-seven specimens of trees from the Santa Marta region of 
Colombia, associable with wood specimens that he collected there 
at the beginning of 1930. 

Of Mexican plants there were received ninety-one specimens, 
collected and presented by Mr. C. D. Mell, New York. They con- 
sisted chiefly of trees, with representatives of several rare and 
unusual species. Dr. C. A. Purpus of Zacuapam, Veracruz, presented 
thirteen specimens from the state in which he resides. They included 
several begonias belonging to species not illustrated previously in 
the Museum Herbarium. 

The most valuable accession of West Indian plants consisted of 
618 specimens collected in Cuba by Dr. Erik L. Ekman, and for- 
warded in exchange by the Riksmuseets Botaniska Afdelning, 
Stockholm, through the courtesy of Dr. Gunnar Samuelsson. Dr. 
Ekman has been engaged for many years in exploring Cuba and 
Hispaniola, and his investigations have added an immense number 
of plants to the recorded floras of those islands. The present sending 
contained many of the new species based upon the Ekman collections 
by Dr. Ignatius Urban, distinguished monographer of the West 
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Indian flora. It was a particularly welcome addition to the Museum 
Herbarium because it supplied material of so many of Dr. Urban’s 
new species of the family Rubiaceae. 

From Mr. E. J. Valeur, Moncién, Dominican Republic, there were 
purchased 288 specimens of plants. His collection is a useful one 
because heretofore the Dominican flora has been as incompletely 
represented in Field Museum as in most other herbaria of the world. 

Collections of Old World plants received during the year were 
not extensive. Besides the Liberian plants already mentioned, the 
accessions included 283 specimens collected for the Museum by 
Dr. A. W. Herre, a member of the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedi- 
tion of Field Museum. They were determined by Dr. E. D. Merrill, 
Director-in-Chief of the New York Botanical Garden, the leading 
authority upon the vegetation of the islands visited by the expedition. 

From Mr. Walter J. Eyerdam, Seattle, Washington, there were 
purchased 263 plants that he had collected in Kamchatka. The 
Kamchatka flora is closely related to that of Alaska, and on that 
account the collection is an immediately useful one for purposes of 
comparison in study of the North American flora. 

Dr. P. Aellen of Basel, Switzerland, forwarded in exchange 102 
specimens of the genus Chenopodium. Dr. Aellen is the foremost 
authority upon this group, the pigweeds, and this authentically 
named series is a valuable addition to the Herbarium. Dr. Earl E. 
Sherff, of Chicago, in continuation of his donations of other years, 
presented twenty-eight specimens of plants of the family Compositae, 
mostly from Hawaii. 

The North American section of the Herbarium was improved 
during 1930 by a large number of desirable additions, acquired by 
gift or in exchange. Mr. Hermann C. Benke continued his liberal 
donations of recent years by presenting 992 specimens that he had 
collected in the southwestern United States and in the upper Missis- 
sippi valley. Since he is a careful and critical student of the flora of 
the Chicago region, especially of the beautiful but difficult asters, 
his contributions make an important addition to the Illinois collec- 
tions, as well as to the general Herbarium. 

Several correspondents and visitors presented specimens of local 
plants, usually rare species, that help to enrich the representation 
of the flora of southern Lake Michigan, an area from which botanists 
naturally expect to find the most comprehensive collections in 
Field Museum. Mr. Dana K. Bailey, of New York, while on vacation 
near Chicago, collected and brought to the Museum plants of four 
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interesting gentians, one of which appears to represent a new color 
form. Mrs. Frances K. Hutchinson presented specimens of a 
remarkable albino mint (Monarda) that attracted the attention of 
Associate Curator Standley upon a visit to Wychwood, the famous 
wild flower preserve developed and maintained by Mrs. Hutchinson 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

Miss Nellie V. Haynie contributed nuts of the curious “peanut 
walnut,” a freak Indiana tree that recently has attracted the atten- 
tion of horticulturists. The nuts are remarkable for the fact that, 
when opened, the kernel may be removed easily, without breaking. 

Mr. William F. C. Grams of Des Plaines, Illinois, presented 
thirty-four herbarium specimens of a curious cut-leaved burdock 
growing at Des Plaines. This plant is a remarkable one, named a 
few years ago by Mr. W. L. Clute, formerly of Joliet, Illinois, as a 
new form, Arctium minus f. laciniatum. It differs from the common 
burdock in having its leaves deeply cut and fringed. The burdock 
is a native of Europe, introduced and naturalized as a weed in the 
United States. Since search of botanical books failed to reveal 
mention of the occurrence of a cut-leaved plant in Europe, some of 
these recent specimens were sent to the Berlin Botanical Garden, and 
a letter was received from the director stating that the form could 
not be matched in that herbarium. It seems rather probable, 
consequently, that this abnormal form of the burdock, which has 
been found only in northern Illinois and adjacent Indiana, may have 
originated in the Chicago region as a sport or mutation from a 
norma! plant. 

Associate Curator Standley devoted the week-ends during the 
summer of 1930 to study of the flora of the Lake Michigan sand dunes 
region. He presented to the Museum 124 plant specimens from 
Illinois and Indiana, most of them representing rare species or 
additions to the local flora. 

Mr. Karl P. Schmidt donated an interesting series of sixteen 
specimens of Trillium, collected to illustrate abnormalities of leaves 
and flower parts in that notoriously variable group. Professor L. A. 
Kenoyer presented 190 specimens from Kalamazoo County, Michi- 
gan. A gift from Dr. C. J. Chamberlain of the University of Chicago 
consisted of seeds of four rare cycads. 

From Mr. E. R. Bogusch, of Pullman, Washington, there was 
received as a gift a collection of seventy-eight plants from the 
western United States. Mr. V. L. Cory, Sonora, Texas, presented 
three specimens of species that he had described recently as new. 
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Mrs. Leonora S. Curtin, Santa Fe, New Mexico, contributed 144 
specimens of New Mexican plants, collected in the course of her 
studies of the ethnobotany of the southwest. Professor A. O. 
Garrett of Salt Lake City forwarded 177 specimens of Utah plants, 
many of which represented species that are meagerly represented in 
herbaria. From Professor Albert Ruth, Fort Worth, Texas, there 
were received, as a gift, forty-one plant specimens and packets of 
seeds, collected in northern Texas. 

Several important lots of North American plants were accessioned 
as exchanges in return for similar sendings dispatched by Field 
Museum. From Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
there were received 298 specimens, chiefiy from the collections made 
in the southern states by Mr. E.J. Palmer. The California Academy 
of Sciences, San Francisco, through Miss Alice Eastwood, forwarded 
654 specimens, chiefly Californian. The Department of Botany of 
the University of California transmitted in exchange 629 specimens 
of flowering plants and ferns, some of them from the herbarium 
of the late Mr. J. G. Lemmon, a pioneer botanist of California. 
From the same institution there was received, through the courtesy 
of Professor W. A. Setchell, a set of 483 specimens of seaweeds. 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., sent in 
exchange 238 specimens of plants, the majority of which were 
collected in Florida by Rev. Hugh O’Neill. Mr. Ludlow Griscom, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, forwarded on an exchange basis a set of 
192 plants that he had collected in Newfoundland. 

From the Milwaukee Public Museum, through Mr. Huron H. 
Smith, there was received in exchange a series of 536 Wisconsin 
plants, a valuable representation of the flora of the upper Mississippi 
valley. The Department of Botany of the University of Wisconsin, 
through Professor N. C. Fassett, forwarded 327 specimens illus- 
trating the more critical species of the flora of the same state. 
From Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, there were received in 
exchange, through Professor K. M. Wiegand, 445 specimens collected 
in New York. 

Among the accessions there should be mentioned, also, 5,166 
negatives of photographs of type specimens of South American 
plants in the Berlin herbarium. These were obtained through the 
Rockefeller Foundation Fund for Photographing Type Specimens, 
and are discussed at greater length elsewhere in this Report. 

Through Professor Samuel J. Record, Research Associate in Wood 
Technology, several important gifts of wood material for exhibition 
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purposes have been received during the past year. Particularly 
noteworthy are thirty-two veneered panels representing important 
commercial woods from various parts of the world such as Africa, 
Australia, Brazil, Europe, India, Burma, Ceylon, Celebes and Japan. 
This valuable contribution, generously donated by Penrod, Jurden 
and Clark of Cincinnati, Ohio, will make an attractive exhibit 
when it is installed in the Hall of Foreign Woods, which is to be 
rearranged. 

Useful material for the completion of the eastern white pine 
exhibit in the Hall of North American Woods was furnished by Mr. 
Charles Grosskurth of A. P. Bigelow and Company, of Long Island 
City, New York. 

Two boards of pitch pine, required to complete an exhibit of this 
important American wood, were acquired by gift from the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg. 

KE. L. Bruce Company of Memphis, Tennessee, supplied two 
boards of red gum which will replace defective boards now on 
exhibition. 

A small sample of alder wood was received from Mr. O. J. Salo 
of Red Lodge, Montana. Rev. I. Chateau of Mission, Texas, 
donated a hand specimen of Ephedra wood. 

Mr. W. E. Bletsech of Highland Park, Illinois, an Associate 
Member of the Museum, again demonstrated his interest in the study 
of woods by contributing thirty-four samples of North American 
species. In addition, at his own expense, he had a large number of 
Brazilian, Jamaican and Formosan woods cut into hand specimens 
which will be used for exchange purposes. 

The School of Forestry at Yale University donated eight samples 
of woods from the Belgian Congo, obtained through M. Parlongue 
from the Comptoir de Vente de Bois Coloniaux, Brussels, 

To augment the study series the Museum purchased 162 small 
samples of Porto Rican woods from Dr. Justo D. Barea of San 
German, Porto Rico. 

Two specimens of African mahogany (Khaya ivoriensis) from the 
Ivory Coast were received from the Forest Service of West Africa. 
This wood has a rich, dark color and is somewhat heavier than that 
of other African mahoganies. It represents the species from which 
most of the coastal mahogany is obtained. 

Dr. Salvador Calderén of the laboratories of the Department of 
Agriculture, San Salvador, Salvador, presented the Museum with 
two hand specimens of local woods. 
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The most notable addition to the Museum's series of tropical 
woods was the collection, numbering 1,066 specimens, brought back 
by the Peruvian division of the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition 
to the Amazon. Inclusive of the material received by the Museum 
during the previous year, the total number of wood specimens 
assembled by the expedition in eastern Peru amounts to 2,154. 

The Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware, kindly 
contributed to the exhibit of steam distillation products obtained 
from soft wood, sending abundant material of thirty-two different 
products from this rapidly expanding industry. These include 
pieces of raw material, roots of the long-leaf pine in various stages of 
preparation, material representing the various important steps in the 
manufacturing process, samples of the finished product, and many 
hydrocarbons, alcohols, essential oils, and resins used in commerce. 

For the corn products exhibit the Chemical Engineering Depart- 
ment of Iowa State College has given valuable and interesting mate- 
rial demonstrating the present state of progress in this industry. 
Fourteen specimens, representative of various stages in the manu- 
facture, and finished products are included. Among the stalk products 
are pressed board, pith board, and paper pulp. Corncob products 
are represented by charcoal, flour, adhesive, and tar. 

For the exhibit of starch plants of economic importance the 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii, kindly supplied a lot of tubers 
of Tacea. Sago palm material for the same purpose was received 
from the Botanic Garden of Buitenzorg, Java. This material, consist- 
ing of eight specimens, shows different stages in the preparation of 
sago starch and includes a piece from a trunk of the palm. 

The timely arrival of excellent specimens of flax plants, straw, 
retted straw, fiber, tow, and seed donated by the State Flax Industry, 
Salem, Oregon, made it possible to improve considerably the exhibits 
of this important fiber plant in Hall 28. 

For the cotton exhibit Mr. John R. Millar of the Department of 
Botany presented two short staple cotton plants obtained by him 
near Americus, Sumpter County, Georgia, and also some photographs 
illustrating phases of the cotton industry. 

For other fiber exhibits three sacks made of various plant fibers 
from different parts of the world were kindly furnished by McLaughlin 
Brothers and Company of Chicago. 

From the Peruvian division of the Marshall Field Botanical 
Expedition to the Amazon the Department received numerous 
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Mr. William B. Pitts of Sunnyvale, California, presented ten 
polished specimens of oolitie jasper from California and a specimen 
of petrified cactus from Arizona. The specimens of oolitic jasper 
show a range of colors and patterns which is unusual and pleasing, 
and the specimen of petrified cactus is the first petrifaction of this 
plant which has thus far been received. 


Miss Elizabeth Telling, of Chicago, presented a series of specimens 
of native copper, iron ores, barite, prehnite and other minerals from 
regions about the shores of Lake Superior. These had been collected 
by her father, the late John Telling, in many years of travels in the 
region. 

Five specimens of colored sands from occurrences at McGregor, 
Iowa, presented by Mr. C. A. Kent of Evanston, Illinois, illustrate 
colors used in the making of “sand paintings."” These were supple- 
mented by a gift from Miss Pauline Williams, Chicago, of a remark- 
able sand picture made in 1860 by the artist, Andrew Clemens, who 
attained a wide reputation in this work. Miss Williams accompanied 
the picture with a specimen of the sandstone from which the different 
colored sands were obtained. 


Mr. Frank von Drasek, of Cicero, Illinois, continued his generosity 
in supplying the Museum with minerals from Arkansas by con- 
tributing a fine group of quartz crystals, a number of specimens of 
brookite, elaeolite and schorlomite, and twenty-two cabochon cut 
amethysts, quartzes, agates and schorlomites. 


Several individuals have presented concretions which increase 
the representation of varieties of these peculiar formations and of the 
localities from which they are obtained. An especially interesting 
group of these was presented by Mr. J. W. Johnston of Chicago and 
Mr. H. S. Roach, Silver City, New Mexico. This comprised twenty- 
four specimens of siliceous concretions from New Mexico, which 
strikingly resemble fossil eggs. 


A core of granite, ten feet long and two inches in diameter, made 
with a diamond drill and presented by the Sullivan Machinery 
Company, Denver, Colorado, through Mr. John Emrick, affords a 
remarkable example of this kind of work. 


Six specimens of petroleum and four of petroleum-bearing sands 
from Kentucky, presented by Mr. K. Z. Wilking, Owensboro, 
Kentucky, make a welcome addition to the series representing the 
petroleums of that state. 
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Thirty-four negatives of views of Yellowstone Park presented 
by Associate Curator Elmer S. Riggs afford excellent representations 
of the geysers and other phenomena to be seen there. 

Thirty-six specimens of fossil plants from Galesburg, Illinois, 
presented by Rev. Walter H. Smith, of Galesburg, are an appreciated 
addition to the representation of the fossil flora occurring at that 
locality. 

A number of specimens of fossil worms from an occurrence near 
Blue Island, [linois, were collected and presented by Messrs. ~— 
Patterson, Jack Appel, Scott Griffith and Edward Espenshade, all 
of Chicago. Such fossils are an unusual occurrence, preservation of 
such soft-bodied creatures as worms being rarely known, CmeCaRy, 
from a period so remote in time. 

Thirty-six specimens of fossil pelecypods and cephalopods of 
Cretaceous age occurring near the headwaters of the Amazon were 
given by Sefior M. L. Velasco of Iquitos, Peru. 

Fewer specimens than usual were obtained by exchange, but some 
of these were of much value. They included two specimens of the 
rare Winona meteorite from Mr. L. F. Brady, Flagstaff, Arizona, 
and an etched section of the Huizopa meteorite from Mr. H. H. 
Nininger, Palmer Lake, Colorado. From Rev. Walter H. Smith of 
Galesburg, Illinois, forty-four specimens of fossil plants of the 
Carboniferous period and associated mollusks from coal mines at 
Galesburg were received by exchange. This accession also included 
a large slab of amphibian tracks from Grand Canyon, Arizona. 
From the American Museum of Natural History, New York, two 
specimens representing fossil cones of Araucariles were received by 
ex 

Obtained partly by purchase and partly by exchange, a fossilized 
skeleton of the extinct fish-lizard Ichthyosaurus was an important 
acquisition. Not only was this skeleton preserved complete to the 
minutest bones, but the slab of stone in which it was imbedded shows 
also a clear impression of the outline of the body of the animal, 
including the fins and tail. This individual evidently was a com- 
paratively young one, having a length of about four feet. 

Forty-five specimens of fossil fish, plants and rocks from localities 
in eastern Canada not previously represented were obtained by 
purchase. The fossil fish were chiefly ostracoderms from Scaumenac 
Bay, Quebec. The plants were of Carboniferous age, and came from 
Joggins, Nova Scotia, and Fern Ledges, New Brunswick. The rocks 
represented rare varieties occurring in the vicinity of Montreal. 
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A skull of Protitenotherium from Utah, and fifty-eight specimens 
of trilobites, also from Utah, were other fossils purchased. The 
Protitanotherium is of interest as being an animal ancestral to the 
later and better known titanotheres. 

Another important specimen obtained by purchase was a mass of 
lodestone weighing about 400 pounds. The magnetism in this mass 
is so strong as to overcome the effect of gravity on small iron objects 
placed within its field without making contact with them. 

Two new falls were added to the meteorite collection by the pur- 
chase of specimens from two new localities in Mexico. 

A series of pebbles showing carving by natural sand blasts, and 
representing localities in New Zealand and Africa, was obtained by 
purchase, as were also a large specimen of orbicular diabase from 
Canada and two specimens of the peculiar rock from Australia 
known as “zebra” rock. 

The Florissant (Colorado) Expedition collected 396 specimens 
of fossil plants, 141 specimens of fossil insects and spiders, twenty- 
four specimens of mollusks and ostracods, one specimen of a fossil 
bird feather and eight specimens of rocks and minerals. The Braid- 
wood (Illinois) Expedition obtained 126 specimens of fossil plants. 
Thirty-five specimens of fossil plants were collected by an ex- 
pedition to Terre Haute, Indiana. Two expeditions to the Sag Canal, 

[linois, collected twenty-two specimens of fossil worms and three of 
graptolites. As the locality at which these fossils occur is limited and 
liable to exhaustion, the Museum is fortunate to have secured so 
large a representation of them. 

Sixteen specimens of fossil invertebrates from Tarapoto, Peru, 
collected by Mr. Llewelyn Williams of the Marshall Field Botanical 
Expedition to the Amazon, enabled useful comparisons as to locality 
and species to be made with similar fossils which had been presented 
by Sefior Velasco of Iquitos. 

From the collections of the Marshall Field North Arabian Desert 
Expedition of 1928 there were received 151 specimens of residual 
flints and associated rocks and six specimens of sands. These were 
collected at various points in the desert. Besides contributing to a 
knowledge of the geology of the region, these specimens illustrate 
varieties of coloration, form and etching, due to desert conditions. 


_ Z00LoGY.—The total number of zoological specimens accessioned 
is 13,142, which is slightly less than the average for the past five 
years, which was 14,513. The reduced number in 1930 is probably 
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due to the fact that quantities of material collected by the larger 
expeditions were still in transit at the end of the year. The accessions 
are distributed as follows: mammals, 672; birds, 9,619; reptiles and 
amphibians, 1,004; fishes, 525; insects, 1,002; lower invertebrates, 
271; skeletons, 49. The number obtained by Museum expeditions 
is 3,389; by gift, 1,714; by purchase, 7,757; and by exchange, 282. 

A number of valuable large mammals were received as gifts. 
Messrs. Honore Palmer and John Wentworth, of Chicago, presented 
a collection of fifty-five African game animals, mostly represented 
by scalps and skulls collected in Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Mr. Fred Lewis of Diamond Bar Ranch, California, presented the 
skin of a large black rhinoceros, also from Tanganyika. 

His Highness Dilipat Singh of Singahi, Kheri District, Oudh, 
India, presented the skin, skull and skeleton of an Indian sloth 
bear shot by himself. Such a complete specimen of this animal is a 
very desirable acquisition. 

Two skins of the gaur ox or seladang taken in Indo-China were 
sent as a gift by Mr. Charles Rydell of San Francisco. These provide 
additional material from which to select specimens to be used in a 
habitat group of these animals for William V. Kelley Hall. 

By exchange with the Museum of Comparative Zoology, at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 213 specimens of 
mammals from all parts of the world were obtained. <A skin of a 
fine male of Steller’s sea-lion was acquired by exchange with the 
University of Iowa. 

Mammals received from expeditions were relatively few, number- 
ing only 173 specimens. Most important was a second skin, skull 
and leg bones of the giant panda from western China. This came as 
a sequel to the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to Kastern 
Asia for Field Museum, through Dr. R. L. Crook, a missionary in 
Yachow, China, who was commissioned to get it by Messrs. Theodore 
and Kermit Roosevelt. The skin is complete and in excellent 
condition. In similar manner there were received, through instruc- 
tions left by the Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition, one bull banting, 
one cow seladang, a barking deer and a leopard. These were 
collected by Mr. F. J. Defosse in southern Indo-China. 

From the Third Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History, in which Field Museum continued to cooperate, 
a further consignment of mammals was received, consisting of 153 
carnivores and bats. 
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Accessions of birds were unusually large, due mainly to several 
advantageous purchases. Most important was the acquisition of the 
private collection of the late Edward E. Armstrong of Chicago. This 
collection consists of 5,981 bird skins from North America, Costa 
Rica, and Colombia, all very carefully prepared and of high quality. 
It not only adds a large number of species previously unrepresented 
in the Museum, but also supplements in a most useful way the 
Museum's series of North American birds. Among many rarities, 
Arinia boucardi, Leucuria phalerata, Carpodectes outoniae, and Habia 
atro-maczillaris may be mentioned as of particular interest. 

A second important purchase was that of a collection of Australian 
birds obtained from Mr. James W. Woodhead of Auckland, New 
Zealand. The avifauna of the peculiar Australian region was pre- 
viously represented in the Museum’s collection only by a few odd 
specimens of poor quality. Also through purchase, 314 birds from 
southern Parana and Santa Catherina, Brazil, came into possession 
of the Museum. The region was previously unrepresented in the 
Museum, and this relatively small collection is therefore an important 
acquisition. Especially noteworthy are Leptotriccus sylviola, Otus 
sanctae-catherinae, and Amazona vinacea. 

From the William V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition there were 
received 1,149 birds collected in Yunnan and Szechwan, China, by 
Mr. Herbert Stevens, while a member of this expedition. Through 
the same source, as Field Museum’s share of M. Jean Delacour’s 
expedition to Indo-China in 1930, there were acquired 1,053 birds 
of that region. This lot supplements collections made in 1929 and 
is rich in characteristic species of the peculiar Indo-Chinese fauna. 
Several examples of the rare trogon, Pyrotrogon wardt, are worthy 
of special mention. 

By exchange with the Museum of Comparative Zoology, at 
Harvard University, there was obtained a specimen of the rare bird, 
Boanerges internigrans, from China, which is allied to the Canadian 
jay. Two rare petrels from the South Pacific Ocean were received 
: exchange from the American Museum of Natural History, New 

ork. 


Notable among gifts of reptiles are three rare South African lizards 
from Dr. W. J. Cameron of Chicago; an exceptionally fine “glass 
snake” from the Indiana dunes, presented by Mr. Maurice Weil of 
Chicago; a rare West African gecko from Miss Emily A. Clark of the 
Interdenominational Mission in Nigeria; thirty-four specimens from 
Mr. D. S. Bullock of Angol, Chile; and eleven specimens from Irak, 
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supplementing the Museum’s North Arabian collections, from Mr. 
E. S. Fraser of Rutba Post, Irak. Dr. Alfred S. Romer, of the 
University of Chicago, presented forty-three specimens collected in 
South Africa during the university’s recent paleontological expedition 
to that region. 

Through arrangements made by members of the William V. 
Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition, 162 specimens of Indo-Chinese reptiles 
and batrachians were received from Dr. Bourret of Hanoi, Tonkin. 
These form a welcome and valuable addition to the collections 
directly made by the expedition in 1929. Other material from 
expeditions which is especially notable is that from the Chancellor- 
Stuart-Field Museum Expedition to the South Pacific, which in- 
cludes specimens of the dragon lizard of Komodo, furnishing the basis 
for important new exhibits, and specimens of the New Zealand 
tuatara or Sphenodon, these being the first alcoholic specimens of 
this rare and remarkable reptile to reach Field Museum. Further 
important accessions of reptiles and amphibians were received from 
expeditions conducted by other Departments of the Museum, namely, 
the Frederick H. Rawson-Field Museum Expedition to West Africa, 
under the leadership of Mr. W. D. Hambly, and the Peruvian 
division of the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon, 
conducted by Mr. Llewelyn Williams. 


Among gifts of fishes there may be especially mentioned five 
specimens of the fresh-water sculpin fron Onondaga Cave, Leasburg, 
Missouri, received from Mr. Russell T. Neville of Kewanee, Illinois. 
These seem to represent a new type of cave-inhabiting fish which 
may prove to be of much interest. Other gifts include a large 
specimen of the American sole (Achirus fasciatus) from the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries; a small brown trout from Mr. A. J. 
Franzen of Chicago; and a large example of the silvery lamprey 
from Mr. Otis Dunkleberger of Mishawaka, Indiana. Two small 
eels (Ahlia egmontis) presented by the General Biological Supply 
House of Chicago, represent a species that has been very rare in 
collections and one which merits special study. 

Through cooperation with the John G. Shedd Aquarium, a number 
of selected specimens of fishes have been acquired from among those 
that have died in transit to the aquarium or shortly after arrival 
there. These, being in fresh condition, have furnished especially 
suitable material for preparation by the “celluloid” process. Among 
those so obtained were a batfish (Ogcocephalus radiatus), a sea robin 
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(Prionotus strigatus), and a scorpion fish (Scorpaena plumiert). Also 
obtained for reproduction were specimens of the long-horned Atlantic 
seulpin, purchased from the Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts. 


Fishes from expeditions were confined to those obtained in Java, 
Sumatra and Singapore by the Chancellor-Stuart-Field Museum 
Expedition to the South Pacific. They are 437 in number and 
nearly all the species are new to the Museum’s collection. 


Gifts of insects numbered 993, mostly of species found in North 
America, only seventy-eight specimens being from foreign countries. 
The largest and most noteworthy gift was that of 188 authentically 
named, cynipid gall insects, including thirty-three paratypes of * 
twenty-eight species; and 407 insect galls, embracing eighty-three 
paratypes of fifty-eight species, presented by Dr. A. C. Kinsey, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. These minute insects, 
which belong to the order containing the bees and wasps, are respon- 
sible for most of the small, abnormal growths found on the leaves and 
twigs of trees, especially oaks. Since the adult insects are rarely 
collected directly but are bred from the galls they produce, a series 
like that donated by Dr. Kinsey is not easy to obtain. 


Another specialist on these insects, Dr. Lewis H. Weld of East 
Falls Church, Virginia, also presented paratypes of newly described 
gall insects consisting of fifteen of the insects and sixteen of their 
galls from Arizona. 


Mr. Bryan Patterson of Chicago presented 160 insects of various 
orders from Colorado. Another welcome gift was that of seventy- 
nine beetles from California and Washington, received from Mr. 
Emil Liljeblad of Chicago. 


Insects from foreign countries included twenty-three butterflies 
from Sierra Leone, obtained by Mr. W. D. Hambly, leader of the 
Frederick H. Rawson—Field Museum Ethnological Expedition to 
West Africa. Two gall insects and twenty-one insect galls from 
France were presented by Dr. R. Salgues of Brignoles, Var, France. 


Aeccessions of invertebrates other than insects were 271 in number. 
Most important were 224 fresh-water shells from the southern United 
States, presented by Professor J. K. Strecker of Waco, Texas: and 
twenty-six crustaceans obtained by the Chancellor-Stuart—Field 
Museum Expedition to the South Pacific. 
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A FLOWERING SPADIX OF THE BACABA PALM ON THE FORD CONCESSION, 
TAFPAJOZ RIVER, BRAZIL 
The collector ls Mr José M. Damascens, who is continuing, 
under the auspices of the Companhia Ford do Brasil, the botanical collecting 
begun by the Marshall Field Amonon Expedition of 1923 
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DEPARTMENTAL CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING AND 
LABELING 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—Fifty-three of the fifty-eight accessions received 
in the Department of Anthropology during the year have been 
entered. Nineteen accessions from previous years were also entered. 

The work of cataloguing has been continued as usual during the 
current year, the number of catalogue cards prepared totaling 3,647. 
The total number of catalogue cards entered from the opening of the 
first volume is 192,702. 

The 3,647 cards written during 1930 for accessions received in 
the course of the year are distributed according to subjects as follows: 
North American archaeology and ethnology, 1,927; Mexican, Central 
and South American archaeology and ethnology, 537; archaeology 
of China, 30: ethnology of India, 2; ethnology of Malaysia, 6: 
ethnology of Polynesia, 1; ethnology of Australia, 40; ethnology of 
Africa, 1,071; archaeology of Egypt, 16; archaeology of Mesopotamia, 
8; prehistoric archaeology of Europe, 9. 

All these cards, with the addition of 433 cards prepared last year, 
making a total of 4,080 cards, have been entered in the inventory 
books, which now number fifty-three volumes. 

A total of 10,367 copies of labels for use in exhibition cases were 
supplied during the year by the Division of Printing. These labels 
are distributed over the exhibition halls as follows: ethnology of 
Micronesia and Polynesia, 2,547; archaeology of Egypt, 988; model 
of Taj Mahal, India, 3; classical archaeology, 107; ethnology of 
Woodland and Plains Indians, 3,856; Southwest ethnology, 618; 
ethnology and archaeology of Mexico, 1,296; ethnology of South 
America, 688; group cases, totem poles and house posts in Hall 10, 
299: archaeology of China, 40. Also supplied to the Department by 
the Division of Printing were 150 sketch maps for exhibition cases 
and 5,650 catalogue cards. All new labels for Hall F (Ethnology of 
Micronesia and Polynesia) are now ready to be installed at the 
earliest opportunity next year. 

The total number of photographs mounted in albums amounts to 
1,321. Five new albums were opened, two for India, two for Afriea, 
and one for photographs used in publications. 


Borany.—In preparation for the retirement of the black labels 
in the Hall of Plant Life new copy was prepared and printed for 
many of the case labels there. 
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Descriptive labels were written by Assistant Curator James B. 
MeNair during the year for the exhibit of spices and condiments in 
Hall 25. Labels were also written for the various exhibits in Hall 28 
of distillation products from wood and of resins, lacquers, turpentine, 
and fibers. 

After the return of Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood 
Technology, from Peru, Assistant Curator McNair and Mr. Williams 
resumed in June the poisoning, bottling, labeling, and card cata- 
loguing of economic botanical specimens as described in the Annual 
Report for 1928 (p. 473), which was interrupted by Mr. Williams’ 
expedition to Peru. This year they have thus treated wood distilla- 
tion products, tan barks, cork, and rubber. 

The filing, as a card index, of copies of the labels in the exhibition 
halls has been continued and the files of labels for the economic 
specimens on display is complete to date. 

During 1930 there were added to the Herbarium 21,915 sheets of 
plants. The total number of mounted specimens now in the Her- 
barium is 622,251. 

Herbarium labels were written for many thousands of specimens 
received during the year, the largest collection thus treated being 
that brought from Peru by Mr. Williams. Thousands of labels were 
prepared, also, for the duplicate specimens distributed in exchange. 

A eard index of the collectors represented by specimens in the 
Herbarium is maintained by the Custodian of the Herbarium, Mr. 
Carl Neuberth. He also maintains an index showing the number of 
herbarium specimens from each country or other political division. 
The collector index now contains 11,409 cards, representing almost 
as many different collectors, 402 cards having been added to it 
during the past year. The geographic index consists of 3,122 cards. 
By consulting it, it is possible to learn in a moment to what extent 
the flora of any country or state is represented in the collections of 
Field Museum. 

More than 1,500 index cards were received this year from the 
Institut Colonial de Marseille, Marseilles, France, and the cards of 
this catalogue now number 6,175. They have been sorted and filed 
by Assistant Curator McNair. As mentioned elsewhere in the Report, 
he has in process of formation card catalogues of plants that yield 
alkaloids, arrow and fish poisons, oils, drying and non-drying, and 
waxes. This card catalogue has proved very useful in dealing with 
the economic material of the Department as well as for reference in 
the preparation of technical papers. 
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The Department catalogue of the books and pamphlets in the 
botanical library, on which the Librarian, Miss Edith M. Vincent, who 
also has charge of the Department files of accessions, exchanges, and 
loans, has been engaged in her spare time for several years, has been 
eompleted for the sections of dendrology and forestry, economic 
botany, horticulture, plant pathology, monographs, medical botany, 
and floras of the West Indies, Mexico, Central and South America. 
The Gray Herbarium card catalogue of new American species, to 
which the Museum is a subscriber, is kept in order by Miss Vincent, 
and the new issues of cards are inserted as soon as they are received. 
Each issue consists of from 1,200 to 1,500 ecards and the issues are 
received quarterly. 


GEoLOGY.—The work of cataloguing kept pace with the receipt 
of accessions except in regard to the vertebrate fossils. Most of 
these are catalogued only as they are freed from matrix and identified. 
The total number of specimens catalogued during the year was 1,766, 
making the total number of entries in the Department 187,358. The 
greater number of specimens catalogued during the year was received 
from expeditions, 570 specimens being recorded from the Florissant 
Expedition, 157 from the Marshall Field North Arabian Desert 
Expedition, and 126 from the Braidwood (Illinois) Expedition. 
Entries of specimens received by gift included 64 from Mr. Frank 
von Drasek, 56 from the estate of John Telling and 44 from Mr. 
Walter H. Smith. To the card catalogue of vertebrate fossils 174 
cards were added during the year. These cards, as previously noted, 
describe each specimen, give field number, name of collector, date of 
collection, locality, horizon and reference to description of specimen. 

A total of 6,667 labels was received from the Division of Printing, 
and of these 5,196 were installed. The number of labels written, 
printed and installed during the year includes 2,539 for the systematic 
mineral exhibit and 1,296 for the systematic rock exhibit. For the 
meteorite exhibit 1,240 labels were prepared and printed, thirteen 
of these being descriptive. Of these, the descriptive labels were 
installed. For the exhibits in Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall, 456 labels 
were written and printed, and nearly all were installed. The remain- 
ing labels written, printed and installed during the year related 
chiefly to the petroleum, pigment, physical geology and paleonto- 
logical exhibits. Thirty labels were prepared and installed for the 
murals in Ernest R. Graham Hall and illuminated labels were pre- 
pared and installed for the Mesohippus group. Typewritten labels 
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to the number of 287 were prepared and installed with some special 
exhibits. 

Photographic prints to the number of 777 were added to the 
Department albums, making a total of 7,136 now available. Of the 
prints added, 555 were views in South America from negatives made 
by the Marshall Field Paleontological Expeditions, and 100 were of 
plates of vertebrate fossils. Typewritten labels were prepared and 
affixed to all the prints mounted. One hundred and fifty-seven 
topographic maps of the United States Geological Survey were added 
to the map series and filed under their respective states. A descrip- 
tive label was prepared and filed with each map. The total number 
of these maps now filed and available for study is 3,332. 


7,00L0GY.—A total of 8,734 specimens was numbered and entered 
in the Department catalogues. They were distributed, by divisions, 
as follows: mammals, 1,383; birds, 4,646; reptiles and amphibians, 
2,065; fishes, 591; skeletons, 49. 

Museum labels with full data were provided for 574 skins of 
mammals and for about 2,000 skulls in bottles. The card index of 
the mammal collection received 907 additions. Labeling and index- 
ing the skulls of large mammals were begun, and guide labels were 
placed on most of the new storage cases and the separate drawers 
in them. Labels were provided for all new exhibits of mammals. 


Good progress was made in cataloguing and labeling bird skins 
and in incorporating new acquisitions in classified position in the 
collection. The total number of catalogue entries of birds for the 
year is 4,646. 

In the Division of Reptiles and Amphibians, 2,065 catalogue 
entries were made. Inside labels were adopted for use in the glass 
containers, thus greatly facilitating the labeling and shelving of 
specimens as they are identified. 

New entries in the catalogue of fishes were made to the number 
of 591. A card index of the genera and families of recent fishes was 
begun, to be used as a finding list and key to the arrangement of 
the reference collections. For this list 3,079 cards were written. 


No cataloguing of invertebrates was done during the year. Most 
of the insects accessioned were pinned and labeled shortly after 
receipt. For the exhibit of lower invertebrates in Stanley Field Hall, 
seventy-five new labels were installed. The skeletons catalogued 
and indexed number forty-nine. 
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The photographic prints mounted in the departmental albums 
amount to 1,297, with the addition of three album. 


The state of the catalogues at the end of the year is as follows: 
pennies Total of entries Entrias Total of 


redo ta during cards 

bouks Dee, 31, 1990 1980 written 
Department of Anthropology. ..... . 68 192,702 4,080 196,822 
ent of Botany..........-- 6a 622,251 21,915 16,283 
Department of Geology........-... 26 187,358 1,766 7,104 
Department of Zoology........-.-.- 43 154,446 8,734 41,769 
LADOEG oy revises tears eteeeahe | 16 189,643 5,d24 393,802 


INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—The main efforts during the current year were 
directed toward the completion of the Egyptian Hall, and the 
reinstallation of James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Hall and 
Halls 5 and 6 on the first floor. Numerous additions and improve- 
ments were made also in almost all other halls of the Department. 


A total of eighty-five exhibition cases was installed during the 
year, distributed as follows: 


Cas 
: Hal F LL oe ene ee ewer yer rity eae heer ¥ 
olynesia Ss rR abe nc St enrge Semra nT Ries al cs te ia a ay ae eee 
y leld © eae kek ae See ee eo Meg ee yigi gid are iacang 1 
Edward E. and Emma B. Ayer Hall............-++.--0.s00000 ne st: 
James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Hall..............-+.-+++ 21 
Bikine Ladin Sat ©. ay ai Gare decreas oR hath tp ee ee 20 
California and Southwest Nomadic Tribes (Hall 6)............-..-- 14 
Mexico and Central America (Hall 8)........-..-..--++se5ee00s se Ek 
South America (Hall 9)............ Dg Gieddld ada yi oa ee eae ee 1 
Total..... oe oe i eines ibe eek Gees cal egeeeat 85 


The hall devoted to the archaeology of ancient Egypt (Hall J) 
may now be reported as practically complete. All the thirty-seven 
individually lighted floor cases especially constructed for this hall 
are now installed, fifteen of these having been installed during the 
past year. There remain now three large wall cases whose instal- 
lation may be expected in the early part of 1931. The material 
installed during the year comprises animal and bird mummies, 
amulets, jewelry, sandals, baskets, headrests, writing implements, 
tools and weapons, vessels of bronze and lead, Coptic metal work of 
post-Christian times, weights, and miscellaneous groups including 
faces from wooden coffins, infant mummies and mummy heads. 

One of the most interesting exhibits added to the Egyptian Hall 
this year is a predynastic burial containing the desiccated body of a 
woman who died prior to 3500 B.c. This type of burial preceded the 
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development of mummification which resulted in the erection of 
elaborate tombs. The body, with head facing south and with limbs 
flexed, was simply laid to rest in a shallow pit dug in the desert sand, 
and such a pit of actual size is shown in the exhibit. The body rests 
on a grass mat held together by twisted cords of flax heavily coated 
with pitch. Over the body was thrown a garment of skins with the 
short fur on the inside, and this in turn was covered by a cloth woven 
of linen. Another grass mat was thrown over the body to protect 
it from the sand with which the pit was refilled after burial. Pottery 
jars containing food and drink were placed around the body. 

Two newly installed six-foot cases with buff-colored backgrounds, 
and bases covered with cloth contain nineteen plaster reproductions 
of important Egyptian statuary, the originals of which are in other 
museums. Their value has been greatly enhanced by painting them 
in the colors of the original stones—limestone, granite, diorite, and 
basalt. One of these cases is illustrated in Plate XXVII of this 
Report as an example of this new method of installation. 

As it was decided in November to devote Halls B and C on the 
north side of the ground floor to the future exhibits relating to the 
races of man and the prehistoric archaeology of western Europe 
respectively, it became necessary to transfer Frank W. Gunsaulus 
Hall from the west end of Hall C to the east section of Hall K, 

The alabaster model of the Taj Mahal presented by Mr. Sidney 
Weiss this year is on exhibition in the center aisle of Hall EF. 

An unusually large piece of painted tapa cloth from Fiji, pre- ~ 
sented last year by Mr. Cornelius Crane, who conducted the Cornelius 
Crane Pacific Expedition, was recently placed on exhibition in Hall 
F, where it occupies an entire case. This tapa, decorated with a 
great. variety of painted geometric patterns in colors, was used as a 
mosquito curtain, and measures fifteen by twenty feet. 

A leaf shelter supported by bamboo poles has been provided for 
the Semang fire-maker group installed in the center of Hall G (Arthur 
B. Jones Collection). Such leaf shelters are the typical habitations 
of the Semang of the Malay Peninsula, and the fire-maker is now 
shown in his natural habitat, which simultaneously conveys some 
impression of the tropical jungle. A carabao cart and eight human 
figures have been added to the miniature model of a Menangkabau 
village in the same hall, 

Case 7 in Stanley Field Hall, containing selected antiquities from 
China, has been reinstalled, the prehistoric painted pottery jar 
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presented by the American Friends of China occupying the center. 
The bronze figurine of a rhinoceros acquired from a fund donated by 
the same society and the two polo figures presented by Mr. David 
Weber (p. 362) have been added to the same case. The bottom 
of the case and the bases in it have been changed to light colors so 
that it now matches Case 11 in Stanley Field Hall, in which material 
from the excavations at Kish is displayed. The Sumerian clay head 
described under Accessions (p. 354) has now been placed with this 
exhibit. 

One case at the north end of Edward E. and Emma B. Ayer Hall 
was rearranged. The two craters presented by Mr. Thomas 5. 
Hughes this year and described under Accessions (p. 354) were added 
to the display of Italie pottery. New style labels were prepared 
for this case. The glass amphora recently presented by Mr. L. M. 
Willis has been added to the exhibits of antique glass in this hall. 
The backgrounds of four cases containing painted frescoes from 
Pompeii, as well as their black frames, were repainted in a light color. 
Labels for these frescoes were revised and reprinted in the new style. 

Exhibits representing the ethnology of the Eskimo and Indian 
tribes of the Northwest Coast were transferred from Mary D. 
Sturges Hall into the larger Hall 10 occupying the entire east side of 
the building. This move resulted in a better geographical arrange- 
ment of the various cultures and a more advantageous setting of the 
group cases in the center aisle. The culture of the Kwakiutl is shown 
_ on the north and northwest sides of the hall, followed on the west 
side by the Haida, Tlingit, Nootka, and Bella Coola. Thelarge group 
illustrating the interior of a Salish house occupies the south wall and 
is joined by a case of Salish ethnology on the east side. Running 
from south to north along the east side are the Eskimo, Northern 
Athapascans, Cowichan, Skokomish and Twana, Chinook and Wasco, 
Yakima, Klikitat, and Tsimshian, followed by two cases representing 
the complex decorative art of the Indians of the Northwest Coast. 

The bays separating Hall 10 from the transverse halls have been 
efficiently utilized for a display of thirty totem poles, grave posts 
and howse posts, which had heretofore not been shown since the 
Museum was moved into its present building. They are thus lined 
up in a continuous avenue running from north to south, and convey 
a vivid idea of these most imposing architectural monuments created 
by the North American Indians. As far as possible, they have been 
grouped in each bay in such a manner that they represent the tribe 
whose culture is illustrated in the adjoining exhibition cases. Two 
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totem poles have been erected against the south wall, and one on the 
northwest wall. One of these, from the Haida of Queen Charlotte 
Islands, is illustrated in Plate XXII. It formerly formed the door- 
way of a Haida house, and, as its owner was a member of the Raven 
elan, the raven is carved on this pole as his principal crest beneath 
the three watchers on top. In order to accommodate the pole in the 
available space, it is shown in two sections placed side by side. 

Labels for all group cases in Hall 10 were revised, re-edited and 
reprinted in the new style; likewise the totem poles and house posts 
were each provided with a special label in large type. A new descrip- 
tive label was prepared for the group illustrating the Kwakiutl 
guessing game. Many improvements were made in the Salish house 
group which, on account of Its size, had to be taken apart for moving 
and reassembled, and in the Eskimo sledge group, in which all furs 
were cleaned and the “snow” renewed. 

Mary D. Sturges Hall is now reserved for North American 
archaeology and is in process of installation. At present it contains 
the group of three life-size Indians engaged in making stone imple- 
ments, two cases representing the archaeology of the Hopewell 
Mound group, two clay altars from a mound near Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and a model of the Serpent Mound in Adams County, Ohio. These 
exhibits were formerly shown in James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Hall, which is now entirely given over to the Indian 
tribes of the Woodland area of North America. All cases in Raymond 
Hall, to the number of twenty-one, were completely reinstalled 
during the summer on buff-colored screens with new buff labels 
printed in black type. Sketch maps showing in red ink the habitat 
of each particular tribe are displayed in the case, beneath case labels. 
There is much fine, old and rare material displayed in this hall, of 
interest not merely to the ethnologist, but also to the art student 
and designer. 

The reinstallation of Hall 5, devoted to the ethnology of the 
Plains Indians, begun in 1929, was concluded this year. Altogether 
twenty cases were reinstalled with buff-colored screens and numerous 
improvements in arrangement. All labels were revised and re-edited, 
and then reprinted in the newly adopted style. 

In Hall 6, good progress has been made with the reinstallation of 
the west portion of the hall, which is allotted to the nomadic tribes of 
Arizona and New Mexico. Four cases illustrating basketry and 
household objects of the Papago and Pima, and war and ceremonial 
costumes and riding and hunting equipment of the Apache, have 
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been placed on exhibition. An effective display of Navaho silver 
jewelry has been made in a six-foot case. It contains well-selected 
necklaces, bracelets, buttons, rings, buckles, and leather belts orna- 
mented with silver disks. Also shown are molds, crucibles, dies, and 
matrices for stamping designs on silver ornaments. Navaho blankets 
and saddlecloths, to the number of one hundred, have been installed 
in eight cases, and are displayed in a very attractive manner. The 
mode of installing them has been varied in every case. Masks used 
in the Navaho Night Chant Ceremony were also installed. In the 
east half of Hall 6 two cases of Maidu and Miwok basketry have been 
installed and placed on exhibition. 

Reinstallation progressed satisfactorily in Hall 8 devoted to 
Mexican and Central American archaeology and ethnology. Eleven 
newly installed cases have been placed on exhibition in this hall 
during the year. Old material has been carefully sifted, and new 
material added. Eight of these cases illustrate the daily life of the 
present Indian population of Mexico and Central America. Much 
of this material is now unobtainable, owing to the disintegration of 
native cultures in the face of industrial civilization. Another case 
contains antiquities from Nicaragua. These exhibits are illustrated 
by twenty-seven photographs, several of which are made from 
frescoes or paintings by such well-known Mexican artists as Diego 
Rivera and Covarrubias. Four other cases in this hall have been 
relabeled. All the casts of Maya monuments displayed in the hall 
were treated during the year by Modeler John G. Prasuhn with a 
new process, improving their appearance which now approaches 
very closely that of the originals. Casts of two magnificent Maya 
lintels from Yaxchilan were hung on the east wall, and, in close 
proximity, inside the east entrance, casts of two wall ornaments from 
a temple at the Maya city of Uxmal. These architectural ornaments 
are in the form of snakes’ heads, in which are set human heads. 
Models of a large palace building from Mitla, Mexico, and of a 
pyramid at Uaxactun, described under Accessions (p. 354), were 
placed on exhibition in special cases. Finally a series of large photo- 
graphs of Maya buildings and stelae, taken by Mr. A. P. Maudslay, 
were hung on the pilasters. It is hoped to add to their number in the 
near future. 

One case of ethnological material from Peru and Bolivia was 
installed and placed on exhibition in Hall 9 during the year. A 
considerable amount of this material, which consists chiefly of 
costumes and fabrics of the Quichua and Aymara Indians, was 
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collected by Dr. A. L. Kroeber, Research Associate of the Depart- 
ment, during the course of the First and Second Marshall Field 
Archaeological Expeditions to Peru. Two walnut-finished bases 
were made for the stone seats from Ecuador which occupy the center 
of the aisle, and six cases in this hall were relabeled. 


The Buddha statue presented by Mr. Lee Ling Ytin has been 
placed with two others of the same type in Case 39, Hall 24. The 
carved rhinoceros horn presented by the American Friends of China 
is shown with the John J. Mitchell collection of rhinoceros horn cups 
in the same hall. The cloisonné-enamel statuette of a Tibetan church 
dignitary and an ancient vase of the same material, formerly shown 
in Stanley Field Hall, have been transferred to Case 23, Hall 24. 

Rearrangements were made in eight cases of the gem room (H. N. 
Higinbotham Hall). 


Wooden frames to the number of 277 were made for the exhibition 
of Coptic garments and fabrics, and the latter, which have been 
mounted on linen, were stretched over these frames. 


In the modeling section of the Department a miniature carabao 
cart and eight human figures were made by Modeler Prasuhn for the 
Menangkabau village group shown in the center of Hall G (Arthur 
B. Jones Collection). Mr. Prasuhn built the leaf shelter and jungle 
background for the Pygmy fire-maker group in the same hall and the 
pit for the predynastic Egyptian burial. He retouched the model 
of the Casa Grande ruin in Hall 7, and refinished all casts of Maya 
monuments in Hall 8, by a new process of treating the surfaces with 
various colored sands and cement, which gives the casts almost the 
appearance of the originals. He painted nineteen casts of Egyptian 
statuary in the colors imitating the original—limestone, granite, 
black and red granite, diorite and basalt. The facades and interior 
of the Mitla temple model were painted and refinished by him. He 
reassembled the Salish house and Eskimo sledge groups, as it was 
necessary to take these apart in moving them from Mary D. Sturges 
Hall to Hall 10. He also made casts of two Egyptian inscriptions, 
and treated 197 bronze implements from Kish by means of the 
electrochemical process. 

Five hundred and three objects were treated, repaired or restored 
by Mr. Tokomatsu Ito, who is in charge of special repair work for the 
Department. These comprise 97 antiquities from Egypt, 140 from 
Mesopotamia, 82 from America, 37 from China, 2 from Japan, 138 
objects from Africa, 2 models of the Taj Mahal, 3 objects of European 
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archaeology, and 2 skulls. Mr. Ito also carved six stands for objects 
placed on exhibition. 

Identification numbers marked on ethnological and archaeological 
objects during the year total 14,145. 

Material in forty exhibition cases was poisoned during the year. 
Material stored in the poison room on the fourth floor was cared for 
in the usual manner and is in satisfactory condition. 

Some important changes were made in the assignment of work 
and storage rooms. Room 55 has become the departmental study 
room. Melanesian material formerly stored In Room 55 was 
transferred to Room 35. Skulls and skeletal material were moved 
from Room 35 to Room 29, which formerly was the study room, and 
placed in new steel cabinets. The old wooden racks were discarded 
and replaced with steel throughout in Rooms 25, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 
$6, 36A, and 65. Thanks to the use of steel the shelf area is con- 
siderably increased, resulting in a much better arrangement of study 
and exchange collections. 


Boraxy.—The installation of the economic botanical exhibits 
has been continued during the year by Assistant Curator James B. 
McNair. Attention has been given especially to wood distillation 
products, resins, and fibers. 

All of the exhibits in Hall 25 are now supplied with new labels, 
those for spices and condiments and cassava starch having been 
added during 1930. 

In Hall 28, devoted to industrial plant materials and their prod- 
ucts, all of the old installations on a black background were 
removed to allow the repainting of the cases, which has been 
completed. About one-half of the exhibits in this hall have been 
reinstalled according to a revised plan. The exhibits thus far com- 
pleted are mostly of the principal important fibers, such as cotton 
and other mallows, jute, ramie, flax, Sunn hemp, Manila hemp, 
bowstring hemp, and sisal. Some of the less common fibers are also 
included, as well as material for the manufacture of mats and cordage. 


Other exhibits so far revised and reinstalled in Hall 28 are those 
of the products obtained by the destructive distillation of soft wood, 
products from the steam distillation of soft wood, turpentine orchard- 
ing, Japanese, Burmese, and Indian lacquers, gum resins, oleo-resins, 
and true resins. There is an extensive exhibit of copal resins which 
occupies two cases and contains some large, rare, and beautiful 
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specimens. Some of these show various inclusions, such as im- 
prisoned bees and other insects, various forms of concretions, stalac- 
tite formation, stratified flow, and deposition. The exhibit con- 
stitutes one of the most important collections of resins in the United 
States. 

Plans for the remainder of this hall provide for exhibits of tobacco, 
narcotics, drugs, cellulose products and artificial silks, paper and 
paper making, tanning materials, vegetable dyestuffs, cork, paint 
oils, soaps, waxes, peat, charcoal, rubber, chicle, gums, essential 
oils and perfumes. 

In order to make available more space for the study collection 
of woods, the economic material stored in Room 16 has been placed 
in lockers in Halls 25, 27, and 28. The materials poisoned, bottled, 
labeled, and ecard indexed in 1930 were also stored in a similar 
manner in the lockers provided under the exhibition cases in the 
various botanical halls. 

Progress was made with the rearrangement and reinstallation, 
begun early in 1929, of the Hall of North American Woods 
(Charles F. Millspaugh Hall) which contains all the most important 
lumber-producing trees north of the Rio Grande. This magnificent 
collection is designed to display the elements of the forest wealth of 
the United States and Canada. During the past year eleven new 
cases were installed. Some of the necessary wood specimens are 
still lacking but through the efforts of Professor Samuel J. Record, 
Research Associate in Wood Technology, who has planned the 
arrangement of this hall, much material required to complete the 
exhibits and to replace defective boards has been furnished by 
individuals and concerns in the lumber industry. Such contributions 
are mentioned in this Report under Accessions (p. 354). 

The series of rare and tropical woods presented by C. H. Pearson 
and Son of New York and Mr. J. C. Deagan of Chicago, which was 
formerly on display in Stanley Field Hall, has been installed in the 
Hall of Foreign Woods. 

A series of boards of twenty-five of the most commonly used 
woods of the Amazon, brought from Para, Brazil, by the Marshall 
Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon, has been prepared for 
installation in the same hall. 

During 1930 the Herbarium has grown rapidly. Its scientific 
value has been greatly increased, particularly by the addition of 
several thousand photographs of type specimens of South American 
plants, and by fragmentary material of types and other historical 
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specimens. It now contains more than 622,000 mounted sheets of 
plants, and there are on hand probably 100,000 more, largely from 
the Old World, that are awaiting mounting before they can be 
incorporated. 

Although a large part of the time of the plant mounter was 
required for preparing shipments of specimens and for other routine 
work, there were prepared for distribution into the Herbarium, by 
gluing and strapping, 23,000 specimens, a substantial increase above 
the number of the preceding year. The employment of an assistant 
plant mounter for the greater part of the year facilitated the mount- 
ing of most of the urgently needed current collections, especially 
those received from Peru. There still remains an accumulation of 
material from Central and South America that will be immediately 
useful when it has been distributed into the general herbarium and 
is available for consultation. 

For three months the Custodian of the Herbarium was on leave 
of absence, but the position was filled temporarily. All specimens 
mounted have been distributed at once into the Herbarium, where 
they may bestudied. Six new steel unit cases were installed in 1930. 
Three of them were placed in the general herbarium, to accommodate 
the increasing collections of flowering plants. Three others were 
placed in Room 4, which has been set aside for the herbarium of 
cryptogamic plants, and to these new cases there were transferred the 
ferns and certain other lower plants. These now are convenient of 
access, while in their former quarters it was almost impossible to 
examine the specimens because of the manner in which it was neces- 
sary to store them temporarily. 

The staff of the Herbarium has determined many thousand sheets 
of current collections, so that they could be filed in their proper places 
in the Herbarium. In addition, the determinations of hundreds 
of specimens already distributed have been corrected. All mounted 
plant specimens are arranged in a single sequence, and thus it is 
possible to find any particular one in a moment. The only exceptions 
are the Illinois and Peruvian herbaria. The former is kept apart as 
a matter of convenience for the study of the state flora. The Peruvian 
collections, except for a few families already incorporated in the 
general herbarium, are being kept together temporarily, until they 
are no longer needed for the preparation of the F'lora of Peru. 

About 22,000 mounted sheets of plants were added to the per- 
manent herbarium collections during the year. Most of these were 
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representation of the South American flora. The photographs and 
fragmentary material of type specimens that were added make the 
Field Museum Herbarium one of the best in the United States for the 
study of South American plants. 

Particular mention should be made of the great increase in the 
collections of South American Rubiaceae, a result of special studies 
upon the group made by Associate Curator Paul C. Standley. The 
Museum has received thousands of specimens in this group from 
recent collections, many of them having been submitted to Field 
Museum for the purpose of obtaining identifications. In addition, 
great numbers of mounted sheets have been received on loan. Photo- 
graphs were made of types and other important specimens, and in 
other cases permission was obtained to retain leaves or flowers when 
the material was sufficiently ample. Finally, photographs have been 
obtained of all the types of South American Rubiaceae in the herba- 
rium at Berlin-Dahlem, and fragmentary specimens of other rare 
species. Asa result, Field Museum now possesses what is undoubtedly 
the best collection of South American Rubiaceae to be found any- 
where in the world. It contains some representatives of almost every 
species of the family that ever has been reported or described from 
South America. 


In the Hall of Plant Life the only new material added during 
the year was a reproduction of a flowering branch of a papilionaceous 
vine (Mucuna rostrata) with large pea-like flowers of a brilliant 
orange-red color. The original specimen of this tropical liana was 
collected on the Tapajoz River by the Marshall Field Botanical 
Expedition to the Amazon. It was reproduced in the Stanley Field 
Plant Reproduction Laboratories of the Museum from the preserved 
specimen with the aid of color sketches, field notes, and photographs. 
Inasmuch as the entire staff of these laboratories has been occupied 
with the work incident to the paleo-botanical group (Carboniferous 
forest) which is to form a part of the historical geology exhibits in 
Ernest R. Graham Hall, the material secured for the exhibits of the 
Department of Botany by last year’s expedition to the Amazon, has 
been kept in reserve for 1931. 


GroLocy.—Reinstallation of all cases in the Department except 
those in Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall was completed during the year. 
In order that the work of painting the walls and ceilings of the halls 
and covering the windows on the north side of Hall 34 and south side 
of Skiff Hall might be carried on, most of the cases in all the halls 
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were moved away from the walls or to other positions. Some removal 
or change of position of specimens was necessary in nearly all the 
cases in order to prevent injury during the moving. After painting 
of the halls was completed, the cases were replaced and the specimens 
reinstalled. 

In Hall 34, devoted to minerals and meteorites, the interiors of 
eight cases were painted and the specimens reinstalled. Six cases 
illustrating physical geology, together with two large slabs and one 
large concretion, were removed from the hall, and the west half of 
the hall devoted entirely to the exhibition of meteorites. A case was 
provided for the Paragould meteorite presented by President Stanley 
Field, and a base was made for one of the Navaho meteorites. The 
latter was installed without a case in order that visitors might more 
fully observe its physical characters. New descriptive labels were 
installed with the large meteorites. This part of the hall now con- 
tains thirteen cases of meteorites, the specimens being grouped 
according to composition and size. 

Labeling of the systematic mineral exhibit was essentially com- 
pleted, 2,539 labels being prepared and installed for this purpose. 
Label copy was prepared for 1,240 small specimens of meteorites, 
but only twenty-five of these have as yet been installed. 

Thirty specimens were added to the William J. Chalmers Crystal 
Collection during the year, and were installed in the cases devoted 
to that collection in Hall 34. The massive large beryl crystal pre- 
sented by Mr. Chalmers during the year was temporarily installed 
in Stanley Field Hall. 

In H. N. Higinbotham Hall, the collection of gems presented by 
Mrs. Joseph W. Work in 1929 was placed on exhibition, the speci- 
mens being distributed according to varieties. The cut tourmaline 
presented by Mr. R. T. Crane, Jr., was also installed in Higinbotham 
Hall. 
Four cases illustrating physical geology, and two large glacial 
slabs and a large concretion on individual bases, were moved from 
Hall 34 to Clarence Buckingham Hall. The physical geology exhibit, 
which had previously been divided between two halls, was thus 
consolidated. The specimens were removed from the cases which 
were added to Buckingham Hall, the case interiors painted, and the 
specimens reinstalled. A similar renovation was carried on for two 
other cases in the hall that had not been finished last year. The 
large mass of lodestone acquired during the year was installed in this 
hall, being placed on a base without cover in order that visitors may 
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have an opportunity to test the magnetism of the mass by nails and 
other fragments of iron which are provided. 

Labeling of all the exhibits in this hall was completed, a total of 
2,061 labels being provided and installed. Of these, 1,296 labels were 
for the systematic rock collection, the remainder for the cases of 
concretions, volcanic products, dendrites and other objects. Twenty- 
six of these labels were descriptive. In connection with all the 
reinstallations, a number of new specimens were added and the 
contents of nearly all the cases rearranged. To the case of voleanic 
products in this hall several specimens collected by the Marshall 
Field Expedition to New Mexico were added, the entire exhibit 
of these having been withdrawn from Stanley Field Hall. Of special 
importance among the added specimens were large masses of the 
rough lava called malpais, which show remarkable forms made by 
steam escaping during the lava flows, and a series, presented by 
Lieutenant-Commander W. J. Keester, of volcanic ash from the 1912 
eruption of the Katmai, Alaska, volcano. 


To the exhibit in the case showing a model of the Virginia Natural 
Bridge, a map of Virginia showing the location of the bridge has been 
added. A number of changes were made in the installation of the 
relief maps occupying the west end of the hall in order to give better 
lighting and more systematic grouping. New labels were made and 
attached to the maps, a total of thirty labels thus being furnished. 
All of these labels are descriptive. The model of the Moon in this 
hall was thoroughly cleaned and some portions of it were repainted. 

In Hall 36, devoted to coal, petroleum and non-metallic minerals, 
the work of changing backgrounds and reinstallation begun last year 
has been completed. This involved emptying nineteen and rein- 
stalling twenty-six cases. Although only four cases are now provided 
with the new style labels, label copy has been prepared for the whole 
hall and is in the hands of the printer. While most of the collec- 
tions have been reinstalled essentially as they were, minor improve- 
ments and additions have been made. The crude petroleum exhibit 
has been materially enlarged by the addition of many specimens 
received from the United States Geological Survey and not hitherto 
shown. Space was secured for these by retiring two cases of obsolete 
material. The labeling of the petroleum exhibit has been amplified 
by the introduction of small maps giving the location of the fields 
from which the specimens were obtained. Studies carried on in 
conjunction with a representative of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) have shown the possibilities of a new type of exhibit 
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which will illustrate the applications and uses of petroleum in a 
more attractive and educational manner than the present one. Such 
an exhibit is now being prepared by the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). ‘The model in this hall of the original Rockefeller oil 
refinery at Cleveland, which has been exhibited since the founding 
of the Museum, was in need of renovation and accordingly was 
repaired and repainted. Through the good offices of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), a description of some missing parts was 
secured from a former employe of the refinery and these parts were 
modeled and added to the exhibit. Full repairs were also made to 
the model of the Chandler iron mine in this hall. This had suffered 
from depredations by souvenir hunters. An iron railing has been 
placed about the model and this will, it is hoped, prevent further 
injury of this sort. 

The cement collections, which occupy two cases, have been com- 
pletely revised upon new lines. They now show in synoptic form all 
the structural cements which are in large use in different parts of 
the world and these are followed by as large a collection of cement 
rock, portland cement and concrete as space has permitted. The 
new silica collection, which occupies three cases, has been revised 
and enlarged, as has also the bentonite collection. 

The large collection illustrating the technical classification of 
soils as devised by the United States Department of Agriculture has 
been retired from exhibition, and is replaced by a collection illus- 
trating varieties of peat and other features of a single peat bog. 
This collection has been installed above the model of a peat bog, so 
that comparison of the specimens with the model may readily 
be made. Both the case containing the model and that containing 
sulphur and magnesite have been transferred to Hall 36 from the 
adjoining corridor. In the magnesite exhibit a bar of metallic 
magnesium has been given a special installation designed to call 
attention to the lightness of this metal. It is shown on a balance, 
poised against a piece of iron of equal weight, but of much smaller 
size. 

In Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall the work of changing backgrounds 
and reinstallation which was begun last year has been continued and 
has made good progress. Already twenty of the cases in this 
hall have been reinstalled. These include five cases of salts and 
exhibits illustrating salt extraction methods, four of marbles, two 
of gypsum, two of building stone and one each of mica, asbestos, 
phosphates, fluorite, barite, granite and alabaster. New labels to 
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the number of 826 have been provided for these exhibits. Of these, 
forty-one are descriptive. While the new installation of the marble, 
building stone and some other exhibits is the same as before, in 
many others changes have been made. New material has been 
added and old retired, and some exhibits were enlarged while others 
were reduced. The locations of the asbestos and phosphate collec- 
tions in the hall have been interchanged so as to facilitate the work 
of the guide-lecturers. Many of the cases in this hall have a deep, 
low exhibition space for displaying large specimens. Where the serial 
arrangement requires the introduction of small specimens, screens 
have been provided for this part of the case in the new installation. 
These screens are placed four inches from the glass and thus bring 
the specimens near the eye of the observer. Also, to bring the labels 
of the large specimens near the eye, elevated label holders are used. 
The general descriptive labels, too, have been installed in this part 
of the case close to the glass, since the lighting and slope of the glass 
are conducive to easy reading. Special installation was provided 
in the hall for the ten-foot core of granite presented by the Sullivan 
Machinery Company, of Denver, Colorado. 


In Ernest R. Graham Hall the second of the three-dimensional 
restorations being made by Mr. Frederick Blaschke has been installed. 
This group, a gift from Mr. Ernest R. Graham, is a life-size restora- 
tion of the small, three-toed horse, Mesohippus. So far as known 
these are the first life-size restorations of individuals of a species of 
extinct mammals other than man, that have ever been undertaken. 
It is also the first time that restorations have been made with super- 
imposed hair on the models. In spite of the unusual nature of the 
undertaking, the restoration was performed with remarkable success 
and a very life-like appearance of the animals has been obtained. 
Careful studies made on fossil skeletons of Mesohippus, comparison 
with the anatomy of related modern animals and consultation with 
leading paleontological authorities, all were carried on during prepa- 
ration of the group in order that as great accuracy as possible 
might be attained. The group is composed of five individuals of 
Mesohippus, including representatives of both sexes and a young 
animal. The painted background is a reproduction of a scene in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, where these animals are known 
to have lived. Grateful acknowledgments are especially due to 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and the late Professor William Diller 
Matthew, of the University of California, for valuable advice and 
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cooperation in the preparation of the group. Besides the installation 
of this group, Mr. Blaschke made considerable progress in the con- 
struction of what is to be the central group in the series. This is 
to be a representation of the animals of nearly elephantine size 
known as Titanotheres. 


Great progress was also made during the year on the many 
reconstructions of fossil plants required for the Carboniferous forest 
group in Graham Hall. Last year saw the completion of the large 
calamites that form an important element of the group and of the 
numerous trunks of the giant clubmosses representing various species 
of Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, and Lepidophloios, that constituted 
the bulk of the forests of the time. The present year has seen the 
completion of most of the mass of foliage required to give an idea of 
the truly luxuriant vegetation of the age. An entire tree of Cordaites 
(C. borassifolia) has been reconstructed, its details being based on 
fossils in the Museum’s collections, and another of Lepidodendron 
(L. obovatum). The former measures some sixteen feet in height, 
the latter but little less. This species of Lepidodendron was selected 
as being one of the most completely known, thanks to a large series 
of fossils showing all of its essential characters, stem-markings of 
trunk and branches, foliage, and male cones. 


The ferns which were so abundant in Carboniferous forests will 
be represented in the group by two tree ferns: one, the characteristic 
Megaphyton, with a two-ranked, fan-like disposition of its leaves; 
and another, Caulopteris, of the more usual type of stem, bearing 
at its tip a large crown of pinnately branched fronds. Reconstructions 
of both of these have been completed during the year. 

Much of the fern-like foliage of the Carboniferous period was not 
that of the true ferns, but of a large group of now entirely extinct 
fern-like seed plants with characters intermediate between ferns and 
the cycads that appeared much later. These have been called 
Cycadofilices, or Pteridosperms, or, more simply, but less correctly, 
seed-bearing ferns. Some of these are so well known that they may 
be reconstructed with considerable confidence with the aid of fossils 
which are now in the Museum collection or those placed at the 
disposal of the Museum by Professor Adolf Carl Noé, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In conjunction with these, the results of the 
work on plants of this group by the well-known paleo-botanists, 
Scott, Knowlton, Kidston and many others who have studied these 
plants, were utilized. In the Graham Hall group the seed ferns will 
be represented by Neuropteris heterophylla, Neuropteris decipiens and 
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Lyginodendron oldhamnium. A splendid reconstruction of the first 
mentioned of these is practically complete, the second is well 
advanced, and the third is under way. 


A beginning has finally been made on the last group of plants to 
be included, Sphenophyllum, about the habit of which there has been 
much difference of opinion. A species abundant in North American 
remains of this period has been selected to represent this entirely 
extinct order of plants and for the purposes of the group will 
serve to complete the assemblage of restorations of Carboniferous 
plants which with its painted background will soon form an important 
feature of the exhibits in Graham Hall. With the permission of 
President Stanley Field, the laborious work for this group is being 
earried on in the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories of 
the Department of Botany. In this connection it is desired to express 
hearty appreciation of the generous cooperation of Professor Adolf 
Carl Noé, the chief authority in the United States on the plants of 
the Pennsylvanian period, and of the unfailing interest with which he 
has aided the execution of this project, both by his advice and by 
the loan of literature and specimens from the collections of fossil 
plants in the Walker Museum, of the University of Chicago. The 
collection of Pennsylvanian fossils acquired in 1928 from a large 
series of duplicates of the United States National Museum has also 
been of great assistance in the work, and Field Museym highly 
appreciates the kindness of Head Curator R. C. Bassler of that 
institution in aiding it to obtain the use of this collection. Acknowl- 
edgments are also due Mr. Bassler for the loan through the United 
States National Museum of valuable specimens of Lepidophloios and 
Caulopteris, which have been of great service in furnishing details for 
certain of the restorations. 

Painting of a background for the Carboniferous forest group has 
been carried on by Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin in conjunction 
with installation and other work on the group. 


Of the mural paintings being executed by Mr. Charles R. Knight 
of New York, seven were completed and installed in the hall during 
the year. Six of these are twenty-five feet by nine feet in size, and 
one is ten feet by nine feet. The titles are as follows: Prehistoric 
Life at the Los Angeles Tar Pits, the Cave Bear, Lower Miocene 
Mammals, Plesiosaurs and Ichthyosaurs, Upper Miocene Mammals, 
Permian Reptiles, and a Devonian Forest. The completion of these 
paintings leaves only five to be added to finish the series of twenty- 
eight, and there is every reason to expect that this will be accom- 
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plished during the coming year. The series is a gift from Mr. Ernest 
R. Graham. 

To the exhibition series a complete fossil fish-lizard obtained 
during the year was added. This is a specimen of a comparatively 
young individual about four feet in length and shows not only the 
skeleton in every detail, but also a clear impression of the fins and 
skin. Some of the specimens of South American vertebrate fossils in 
the hall were remounted and reinstalled, these being chiefly skulls of 
Nesodon and Hapalops. Sketches representing the probable appear- 
ance of some of the animals while living were installed in proximity 
to the fossil specimens. A model of a restored head of Pronothro- 
therium, and a specimen of the dermal armor of one of the large fossil 
ground sloths were added to the exhibit of South American fossils. All 
the larger exposed skeletons in the hall, viz.: those of the Mammoth, 
Mastodon, great Dinosaur, ground sloth and Irish deer were carefully 
and thoroughly cleaned with a vacuum cleaner, following the com- 
pletion of the painting of the hall. Several readjustments in the 
positions of the cases and exhibits were made in order to allow 
the introduction of a case to contain a group of ground sloths now 
being prepared. 

In addition to the labels, some of which were installed last year, 
showing the succession of geological periods, ten more were prepared 
and placed in the cases. These enable the visitor to obtain a correct 
idea of the period of time at which the animals and plants, fossils 
of which are shown in each case, lived. The case in which a complete 
skeleton of the Titanothere, Allops, has been displayed, was remodeled 
and a single large light of glass is now used to replace the two previ- 
ously employed. The artificial lighting of the case was also modified, 

Transfer of the remainder of the exhibit of invertebrate fossils 
from black to buff tablets was completed during the year, 4,408 
specimens being thus transferred. The tablets were then reinstalled, 
eompleting the installations of this character in the hall. A total of 
eight of these cases was installed during the year as follows: three 
cases of Mississippian fossils, one of Pennsylvanian, one of Penn- 
sylvanian and Permian, and three of Jurassic age. Thorough revision 
of the nomenclature of the specimens installed was carried on by 
Assistant Curator Sharat K. Roy previous to their installation. 

In the Paleontological Laboratory the preparation of vertebrate 
fossils from South America has engaged chief attention. The work 
has essentially been divided into two parts: (1) preparation and 
identification of fossils; and (2) preparation and mounting of two 
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complete skeletons of the large ground sloth, Scelidodon. In the 
preparation of the systematic series of fossils more than 200 speci- 
mens have been freed from matrix and made ready for identification 
and study. Determination and full records of most of these have 
been made by Assistant Bryan Patterson. Specimens suitable for 
exhibition were installed in Ernest R. Graham Hall, while the others 
were set aside for study. Before assembling and mounting the 
skeletons of the ground sloths it was necessary to prepare the 
bones so that they might be durable. These skeletons were 
collected by the Marshall Field Paleontological Expeditions from 
the Pleistocene formation of southern Bolivia and occurred in a 
layer of dry, sandy clay which made the bones soft and fragile. 
It was therefore necessary to harden them sufficiently to give them 
the strength essential for mounting. For this purpose, the bones 
were individually impregnated with a solution of bakelite varnish 
and then baked to hardness in an oven which was specially con- 
structed for the purpose as described elsewhere. As there were two 
skeletons it was decided to install them as a group. A miniature 
model to scale of the group was first prepared, and mounting of the 
skeletons carried on according to that design. One skeleton, that of 
a large male, was mounted in the position of an animal digging in the 
ground for the roots and tubers upon which these animals are supposed 
to have fed. The second skeleton, apparently that of a female of the 
same species, was mounted standing on its hind legs, balanced by its 
short stout tail, while the forelegs rest upon a branch of the algaroba 
tree, upon the leaves and seed pods of which it is supposed to be 
feeding. In mounting the skeletons, aluminum rods were used as far 
as possible in place of steel, on account of their light weight. 
Moreover, pains were taken to conceal all metal supports within the 
bones so faras possible. Preparation and mounting of the skeletons 
was finished during the year and their installation awaits only 
the construction of a supporting tree and preparation of some 
accessories. 

The study collection of fossil invertebrates and plants was made 
available for greater service by the opening and distribution of the 
contents of 101 large boxes containing fossils which had remained 
inaccessible since their removal from the Museum in Jackson Park. 
Several thousand specimens were unpacked, cleaned, classified both 
biologically and in accordance with geological time and in this order 
placed in trays in the cabinets in Room 120. At present they occupy 
600 trays and easy examination of any specimen can be made 
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at all times. Specimens deemed of no further use either because of 
poor quality or imperfect identification, were discarded, about 2,000 
being thus eliminated. 

In the chemical laboratory much of the time of Associate Curator 
Henry W. Nichols has been given to the electrolytic treatment of 
ancient bronzes from Kish and Egypt. As these bronzes are valuable, 
and many were in a state that made prompt treatment necessary 
to forestall serious damage, their treatment has been given first 
consideration even though other work had to be deferred. During 
the year, 209 bronzes belonging to the Museum collections, many 
of which were badly corroded, have been successfully treated. In 
addition, two valuable bronzes from Assyria which were in unusually 
bad condition were treated for the Haskell Museum of the University 
of Chicago. As additional experience has been gained, the electrolytic 
process has been used more successfully than ever in this work. 

Other investigations and analyses carried on in the chemical 
laboratory, for the Department of Anthropology, included analyses 
of three antique copper objects, an investigation of the filling of an 
Inca tooth, analysis of an efflorescence on ancient pottery from 
Yucatan, and determination of the modern weights of a large series 
of ancient Egyptian weights. For the Department of Geology, 
three partial analyses were made of meteorites and pseudo-meteor- 
ites. For general Museum purposes, two determinations of the 
heating value of samples of coal submitted for Museum use were 
made, an investigation as to the durability of a new type of wall 
covering intended for use in the Museum lavatories and boiler room 
was completed, methods of oxidizing bright brass fittings on Museum 
furniture were devised, and the quality of a paper intended for use 
in Museum publications was tested. Investigations and experiments 
were also made by Curator Oliver C. Farrington and Associate 
Curator Nichols with a view to determining the best design for a 
contemplated exhibit of fluorescent minerals. Exhibits of this char- 
acter elsewhere have not been wholly satisfactory, but it is expected 
that it will be possible by sufficient study to devise a plan that will 
avoid the defects, while retaining the good features, of other exhibits 
of this kind. The chief object of these studies is to reduce the cost 
and increase the permanence of the exhibit. 


A motor-driven apparatus for concentrating and cleaning micro- 
fossils, based upon a similar apparatus used by agricultural chemists, 
was designed by Associate Curator Nichols and constructed in the 
Department. Through its use, Assistant Curator Roy has been 
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greatly aided in the study of the micro-fossils which he collected in 
Baffin Land while a member of the Second Rawson—Macmillan 
Subarctic Expedition (1927), Making and mounting of thin sections 
of invertebrate fossils, by the aid of the combined cutting and grind- 
ing machine installed in 1929, was carried on during the year, and a 
number of specimens which could not have been identified from 
external appearances alone were readily determined as soon as their 
internal structure was revealed by the sections. 


In cooperation with Preparator P. C. Orr, Associate Curator 
Nichols carried on an extensive investigation as to the best methods 
of impregnating vertebrate fossils with bakelite for hardening and 
preserving purposes. As a result of these investigations, satisfactory 
methods were developed and are now in use in the paleontological 
laboratory. In connection with this work, provision of a large, 
constant-temperature, drying oven became necessary, and this was 
accordingly designed and built in the Department. It is a steam- 
jacketed gas-heated oven on the lines of the ordinary steam-jacketed 
constant-temperature oven of the chemical laboratory, but incor- 
porating changes to suit it for its intended use. An oven of galvanized 
iron, measuring twelve by twenty-four inches inside, is enclosed in 
a larger galvanized iron box which serves as a steam jacket, The 
entire front of the inner oven is in the form of an asbestos insulated 
door, which, by the use of stiffening members and suitable fastenings, 
hermetically closes the oven. The entire outer part, except the bottom, 
is insulated against the escape of heat by a thick coat of asbestos 
cement. An inch of water is maintained on the floor of the outer or 
jacketing box by a simple constant-level apparatus at the side, 
through which a small stream of water flows. Steam from the boiling 
water heats all sides of the inner oven, and a constant temperature 
of 94°C. is maintained. The inner oven is provided with small vents 
for introduction of a thermometer and for ventilation. The steam 
escapes from the outer box through a vent in a corner. After the 
oven was put in operation it was found that the escaping steam 
moistened the air of the room enough to interfere with the use of 
plaster, so a simple reflux condenser was designed, built and attached 
and all escape of steam was thus avoided. 


All the books in the Department library were thoroughly cleaned. 
ZooLocy.—The preparation and installation of habitat groups of 


large mammals have continued at the same high rate established in 
recent years. Four large groups were finished and opened to the 
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public during the year. The animals shown are the giant panda, 
the northern sea-lion, the Pacific walrus, and the South American 
marsh deer. 


The giant panda group (Plate XXX) has as its basis the animal 
killed by Messrs. Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt during 
the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia 
for Field Museum in 1928-29, referred to in the Report for 1929. 
This specimen, the first really complete one to reach any museum and 
the first actually killed by white men, has been supplemented by 
another obtained by the Roosevelts through barter with natives, 
which produces a pleasing and natural arrangement showing two 
animals instead of one. 


The pandas are placed in an excellent representation of their 
favorite habitat of bamboo thickets which in western China are found 
growing at altitudes of 10,000 feet and more. One of them is seen 
feeding on the twigs and stalks of bamboo which seem to furnish 
their principal diet, and for crushing and chewing which their 
extraordinarily heayy teeth have doubtless been developed. They 
have been skillfully prepared by Taxidermist Julius Friesser, and a 
background of unusual beauty has been painted by Staff Artist, 
Charles A. Corwin. The group is situated in one of the four central 
eases of William V. Kelley Hall where it is exceptionally well dis- 
played and visible not only from that hall but also from adjoining 
halls and passages on either side. 

The group of the northern or Steller’s sea-lion (Plate X XXIII) 
is the first to be completed of the fine series of habitat groups of 
marine mammals projected for Hall N on the ground floor of the 
Museum. It occupies the commanding central position on the west 
side of this hall to which there is a long dignified approach by the 
stairway leading down, west of the center of Stanley Field Hall. 
It is the largest animal group so far installed in the Museum, oceupy- 
ing a space forty feet in width and seventeen feet in depth. The 
graceful lines of the animals, thirteen of which are in the group, and 
their rich coloration, combined with the bright tones of an expansive 
seascape, provide one of the most attractive pictorial effects yet 
produced in the Museum. 

The specimens for the sea-lion group were collected and prepared 
by Taxidermist C, J. Albrecht, who made an expedition to the coast 
of Washington several years ago expressly to obtain the material 
and life studies necessary. The background, painted by Mr. Corwin, 
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is a faithful representation of the actual locality from which the 
animals were secured. 

The group of Pacific walrus (Plate XXXVII) forms another 
important feature of the hall of marine mammals. The specimens 
for this group were collected and presented by Mr. Bruce Thorne of 
Chicago and Mr. George Coe Graves II of New York, principals of 
the Thorne-Graves—Field Museum Arctic Expedition of 1929. Field 
Museum is indebted to them not only for the specimens but for a 
generous contribution covering a large part of the cost of preparing 
the group. Seven animals are included in the group, one large bull, 
two younger males, two adult females, and two partly grown young, 
The ponderous beasts are shown huddled together in their usual 
manner on an Arctic ice floe, the old bull with his head raised, the 
cows literally overlapping each other, and the young ones clambering 
over them. The polished ivory of the formidable looking tusks 
glints in the subdued rays of a midnight sun cleverly devised to 
mingle with the background of ice and snow. The entire effect is 
one of striking interest, and the group stands as one of exceptional 
individuality. The taxidermy of the walrus group was done by 
Jonas Brothers of Mount Vernon, New York. The group was 
installed by Mr, Albrecht, and the background and light effects 
are by Mr. Corwin. 


The group of South American marsh deer (Plate XXV) is the 
first of several South American groups planned for the western end of 
Hall 16. The specimens for it were collected by Mr. Colin C. 
Sanborn, Assistant in Mammalogy, as part of the work of the 
Marshall Field Brazilian Expedition of 1926-27. Five animals are 
shown amid the tall grass under the uncertain shade of a palm tree. 
The scene represented is that of one of the Breat pantanales so charac- 
teristic of central Brazil, a vast, level, grassy swamp, dotted here 
and there with low bushes in clumps, from each of which rise a few 
slender but towering palms. The species is the largest of South 
American deer, mainly of a rich tawny color, and it makes a beauti- 
ful subject for group treatment. The taxidermy is by Mr. Leon i 
Pray, with background by Mr. Corwin. 


An important addition to the systematic exhibit of mammals js 
the white rhinoceros, largest of extant rhinoceroses, A reproduction 
of this animal in cellulose-acetate by Taxidermist Leon I. Walters 
was finished and placed on exhibition in Hall 15, It 18 a very fine 
example of museum technique and has the double advantage of 
faithfully portraying nature and of preserving the skin of an animal 
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now probably approaching extinction. The specimen used in the 
preparation of this exhibit was obtained by Messrs. H. B. Conover, 
R. H. Everard, and John T. Zimmer during the Conover-Everard 
Expedition to Tanganyika Territory in 1926-27. Field Museum is 
greatly indebted to British officials, whose permission to take the 
specimen was courteously granted. 

In George M. Pullman Hall improved installation was begun with 
the retirement of two old-style cases and recoloring of the floors of 
the cases. 

In continuation of the revision and improvement of the system- 
atic exhibit of North American birds, two cases of song and insec- 
tivorous birds were installed during the year, adding greatly to the 
general appearance of Hall 21. One of these cases contains finches, 
sparrows, tanagers and allied birds totaling 128 in number. Each 
is on a natural perch, and here and there accessories have been intro- 
duced, giving interest and variety. The second case contains warblers, 
thrushes, kinglets and related species, and the two sides of the screen 
accommodate 145 specimens. It has been necessary to some extent 
to utilize old mounts, but so far as possible fresh birds have been 
secured on recent field trips by Taxidermist Ashley Hine and espe- 
cially prepared by him for mounting. 

The reorganization of the systematic exhibit of reptiles and 
amphibians undertaken last year was continued in the west division 
of Albert W. Harris Hall. A symmetrical arrangement in ten new 
cases was completed with a final case containing an African python 
and three monitor lizards. The groundwork for these cases was 
made and the installation carried out by Associate Curator William J. 
Gerhard with the assistance of Mr. E. J. Liljeblad and Mr. Walters. 

A striking addition to the reptile exhibits is a cellulose-acetate 
reproduction of the “dragon lizard of Komodo,” as the giant monitor 
collected by the Chancellor-Stuart—Field Museum Expedition to the 
South Pacific (1929-80) has been called. This animal is shown in 
an alert attitude on a special base occupying an entire case. The 
Komodo lizard is by far the largest true lizard now existing, and 
Field Museum is greatly indebted to Mr. Philip M. Chancellor for 
his interest and perseverance in securing so notable an addition to 
the hall of reptiles. Another new exhibit, also a fine reproduction in 
cellulose-acetate, is that of the large prehensile-tailed skink of the 
Solomon Islands, based on specimens collected by the Cornelius 
Crane Pacific Expedition of Field Museum. Both of these exhibits 
were prepared by Taxidermist Walters. 
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In the systematic exhibit of fishes, eight new specimens were 
introduced into cases previously installed. All of these are repro- 
ductions in cellulose-acetate prepared by Taxidermist Arthur G. 
Rueckert, Among them are specimens of the long-horned sculpin, 
the battish, and the sea robin, the last two prepared from specimens 
received in fresh condition from the John G. Shedd Aquarium. Great 
progress has been made in the preparation of fishes and accessories 
to be used in undersea groups projected for Hall O on the ground 
floor of the Museum. Four large sharks and many small fishes have 
been finished, and the intricate work of installing them among huge 
corals has begun. Progress has been made also in preparing for 
exhibition a large number of tropical fishes collected in the Pacific 
Ocean by the Crane Pacific Expedition. 

Improvement in the exhibit of invertebrates in Stanley Field 
Hall was made by the installation of a wall case with buff-colored 
instead of black background. 

The condition of the reference or study collection of mammals 
was greatly improved by the addition of sixteen new metal storage 
cases making it possible to retire permanently all the old-style tin 
cases of small size, The collection of mammals, therefore, although 
still slightly crowded, is in better order than for a number of years, 
notwithstanding the large number of recent accessions. Skins of 
large mammals were removed from the ground floor and arranged in 
the new skin storage rooms on the gallery above the main taxidermy 
shop. Skulls for these large skins also were taken from storage on the 
ground floor and placed in classified position in the new steel storage 
cases on the west corridor of the fourth floor. Although in large 
part not yet cleaned, they are now accessible and separated into 
related groups. Considerable progress was made in dressing raw 
skins of large mammals and in “making up” salted skins for perma- 
nent preservation for reference. All such material was overhauled, 
reclassified, and arranged for disposition in systematic manner, 

Eight new steel storage cases were received in the Division of 
Birds, serving to relieve immediate congestion in the collection, So 
far as possible a system of classification was followed in arranging 
new accessions in connection with cataloguing and labeling. One 
hundred and twenty flat skins of birds from expeditions were made 
into cabinet specimens, and various damaged skins were repaired. 

In the Division of Fishes, wooden storage stacks were replaced 
by modern adjustable steel shelving. A carefully classified arrange- 
ment of the fish collection was planned and much Progress made jn 
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putting it into effect. The task of replacing the bottled fishes on the 
shelves in classified order is now about half finished. 


Three two-faced steel cabinets with 276 glass-topped drawers 
arranged in twelve tiers make it possible to begin the collation of 
the Museum’s several collections of insects, and to arrange them in 
systematic order, thereby assuring their preservation and making 
them more accessible. 

No additions were made to the osteological exhibits during the 
year. The skeleton of a gibbon was prepared for use in a proposed 
rearrangement of the exhibit of the skeletons of Primates. Practically 
all skulls of small mammals on hand, 1,286 in number, were cleaned, 
and progress was made in organizing the care and classification of 
osteological material. Skeletons of seven mammals and four birds 
were prepared for reference, and skulls of seven alligators, three 
turtles, and two fishes were cleaned. 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 


During 1930 the number of schools and other institutions regularly 
served with cases from this Department increased from 408 to 430, 
and the number of cases completed from 1,123 to 1,176 (Plates 
XXVI, XL). 

In addition to the construction of these fifty-three new cases, 
eleven cases were completely reinstalled, and thirty-six partially 
reinstalled. All other cases were thoroughly inspected and cleaned, 
and 556 were repaired. 


The color of the labels has been changed from black with silver 
printing to buff with black printing to coincide with a similar change 
adopted for labels within the Museum. The buff labels have been 
used on all cases completed in 1930, as well as being used to replace 
black labels on many previously constructed cases. 


The two motor trucks have traveled more than 12,000 miles 
in this period. They have made 8,636 deliveries of from two to 
twenty cases each, with no cost or trouble to the institutions receiving 
the cases. In addition to the bi-weekly delivery and collection of 
eases at each of 430 schools and other institutions on the regular 
routes, special exhibits were sent as follows: four cases to the booth 
of the Wild Flower Preservation Society in the Hotel Sherman: four 
eases to the Fourth Annual Garden and Flower Show held in the 
Chicago Stadium; three cases to the booth of Community Sanitation 
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at the Chicago Health and Education Exposition; six cases to the 
summer session of Loyola University at St. Ignatius School; and 
twelve cases to Camp Algonquin of the United Charities of Chicago. 
A booth with twenty cases was maintained at the International Live 
Stock Exposition in the Union Stock Yards. 


In the period under review, Acting Curator Cleveland P. Grant 
visited 118 schools served with Harris Extension cases to gain a better 
understanding of the needs and desires of the schools for visual 
education in natural history, and to give instruction in the use of 
the cases. 


At the close of the school year in June an unprecedented number 
of letters of appreciation of the service rendered by this Department 
were received. Hundreds of principals, teachers, and students 
expressed their gratitude for the cases sent them throughout the 
school year, and their anticipation of the new cases that would come 
with the opening of school in the fall. 


The sudden death on June 17, 1930, of Walter H. Beardsley, 
Preparator for this Department since 1919, was a great loss to it. 


ART RESEARCH CLASSES 


The art research classes, composed of students enrolled at the 
Art Institute of Chicago who receive special instruction at Field 
Museum from Mr. John Gilbert Wilkins, an instructor on the Art 
Institute faculty, have shown progress in the artistic merit of their 
productions ever since the classes were established seven years ago. 
During the last year the work accomplished by these students 
surpassed that of any previous year, according to Mr. Wilkins. 
Professional standards were approached by the work of the classes 
as a whole, and several individuals attained high points of self- 
expression and fine art quality. Each member of the classes is 
encouraged to work in his own style and in the medium in which he 
wishes to perfect himself. Some of the students devote themselves 
to sculpture, some to mural paintings, some to illustration, and some 
to decorative design work. 


The second and revised edition of the book Research Design in 
Nature, compiled by Mr. Wilkins, is ready for publication. It 
contains 268 plates (including eighteen color plates) of work done 
by Mr. Wilkins’ students based wholly on subjects covered by 
exhibits in the Museum. It is widely used for educational and 
reference purposes. 
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DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Because of the time it was necessary to devote to the newly 
established Field Museum News, the monthly bulletin for Mem 
of the Museum, and due to the fact that the Museum’s expeditionary 
activities, which are usually one of the principal factors in obtaining 
newspaper publicity, were in 1930 considerably reduced in extent 
and in spectacular features as compared with the several years 
preceding, there was some decrease in the amount of general publicity 
the Museum received during the past year as compared to 1929. 

Distribution of information through the daily press continued to 
be the principal phase of the Museum's publicity, and the number of 
articles prepared at the Museum and published in the newspapers 
averaged about sixa week. In addition many articles by members of 
the newspaper staffs and other outside writers augmented the 
amount of publicity received. As in previous years, publicity efforts 
were concentrated chiefly on the newspapers of Chicago and vicinity, 
but through the cooperation of news agencies the Museum’s activities 
have received nationwide attention. Likewise, international circula- 
tion has been given the more important news emanating from the 
Museum, as is testified by clippings received from almost all parts of 
the world. 

Magazines and periodicals of various types, as well as the news- 
papers, have evinced keen interest in news from the Museum and 
have devoted much space to it. Various organizations have again 
placed valuable advertising space at the Museum's disposal gratis. 
The public has been reached also through radio broadcasting of 
Museum news; through motion picture newsreels taken in the 
Museum; and through the distribution of direction folders and other 
printed matter prepared to attract visitors. 


FIELD Museum News.—The first number of Field Museum News 
was issued in January, and it has been published each month since 
then. This bulletin was established for the purpose of announcing, 
reporting, and permanently recording all activities of the Museum, 
and of serving every Member of the Museum by keeping him in 
continual touch with these activities. In addition, Field Museum 
News serves as an exchange unit between this and other scientific 
institutions, and as an additional medium for conveying information 
to the press in general, many copies being sent to editors of news- 
papers and magazines with the result that numbers of its articles 
have been reprinted or quoted in part. 


ad | 
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While Field Museum News has but limited space, it has been the 
constant endeavor to put into each number a great amount of timely 
information regarding the activities of the Museum and its expedi- 
tions, announcements of current events such as lecture courses and 
children’s programs, the installation of important new exhibits, and 
brief articles on interesting scientific subjects of a nature not available 
for the most part in other periodicals which Members read. The 
publication of attractive pictures has also been given much attention. 
A feature during the first year which it is believed will be of value to 
readers who make bound volumes or keep scrapbooks, has been the 
publication serially of a brief history of Field Museum, which was 
written by Dr. Oliver C. Farrington, Curator of the Department of 
Geology, who has served the Museum as a curator since its earliest 
days. The paper has been carefully edited with the definite aim of 
conserving the readers’ time by giving the greatest amount and 
variety of information in the briefest adequate form. The staff of 
the Museum has given hearty cooperation by contributing to the 
columns of the News. Printing and distribution routine has been 
maintained on a schedule insuring prompt delivery of the bulletin 
to all Members about the first of each month. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY.—The Division of Public Relations re- 
leased a total of 303 news stories during 1980, or an average of 
approximately six each week. In addition, some 156 brief “filler” 
items were distributed to the press, thus bringing the total of notices, 
including regular articles and short items obtained for the Museum 
by its own direct efforts, up to 459. 

Copies of this publicity matter were furnished to the seven 
principal daily newspapers of Chicago: to some sixty community 
and neighborhood papers published in the city; to more than fifty 
Chicago foreign language newspapers; to about sixty suburban 
newspapers covering the principal suburbs, cities and towns within 
a 100-mile radius of Chicago; to all the principal national and 
international news agencies; and to the Springheld bureau of the 
Associated Press for its special service to newspapers throughout the 
state of Illinois, which is in addition to the national distribution 
effected through the Chicago office of the same organization. 

Many of the publicity stories were accompanied by photographs, 
prints from 166 negatives having been released by the Museum. 
Copies of each of these photographs were furnished to a list of twenty- 
five leading newspapers and news photograph agencies, through 
which hundreds of additional copies were distributed to newspapers 
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all over the world. Newspapers publishing rotogravure sections 
have made splendid use of many of these photographs, thus pro- 
viding an extra-desirable type of publicity. 


Especially effective publicity was a full page of color reproductions 
of some of the paintings made by Mr. Walter A. Weber while he was 
a member of the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition, which was 
published in the Chicago Sunday Tribune of January 12. 


The contract with the New York Times whereby photographs 
resulting from certain Field Museum expeditions are syndicated 
nationally, through Wide World Photos, was continued as in past 
years. 


Frequently, as in other years, news from the Museum has been 
the basis of editorial comments by many important newspapers in 
all parts of this country, and occasionally abroad. 


The great majority of the Museum's releases were news stories 
of from one-half to two-thirds of the average newspaper column. 
Others ranged from a column to items of fifteen to fifty words. 
Practically every story released was printed in several Chicago 
newspapers, and many in all; and the majority received extensive 
space throughout the country. As has happened in the past, news- 
paper staff writers have frequently expanded these releases into 
half-page and full-page Sunday feature articles. 


The success of the Museum’s publicity efforts is largely dependent 
on the cooperation of the press, and for their generosity in this 
respect grateful recognition is herewith accorded the Chicago Tribune, 
the Chicago Daily News, the Chicago Evening Post, the Chicago 
Evening American, the Chicago Herald and Examiner, the Chicago 
Daily Illustrated Times, the Chicago Journal of Commerce, and the 
national and international news agencies such as the Associated 
Press, United Press, International News Service, Universal Service, 
and Science Service. 

Indieating the extent of the newspaper publicity received, the 
records show that an average of 1,628 clippings of articles mentioning 
the Museum was received each month in 1930. This number repre- 
sents only a part of the actual total number of articles about the 
Museum, as no complete coverage of even the English 
newspapers is available, and certain groups, such as the foreign 
language papers, are not covered at all by the clipping bureaus. The 
total number of clippings received for the year was 19,537. 
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PUBLICITY IN PERIODICALS.—Repeating the experience of past 
years, the Museum and its activities have been the subject of numer- 
ous special articles which have appeared in general and popular 
magazines, trade journals, scientific publications, and other periodi- 
cals. Of these, some were prepared at the Museum on the request 
of editors, and others were written by outside writers. They were 
usually illustrated with photographs furnished by the Museum and 
based on data supplied by the staff. Among some of the more 
important publications in which this material has appeared are 
Scientific American, Chicago Commerce, Science, Popular Mechanies, 
Popular Science, Americana Annual, International Year Book, Science 
News Letter, L'Illustration, [lustrated London News, Museums Journal 
(London), Chicago Visitor, Rocks and Minerals, American Weekly, 
and Sunday Magazine of the New York Times. 


ADVERTISING.—As has been the case in previous years, space in 
Various advertising media has been given to the Museum, free of 
charge. From a half-page to a page of advertising space in each 
program of practically all Chicago theatres (exclusive of motion 
picture houses) was given the Museum by the Clyde W. Riley Adver- 
tising System, publishers of The Playgoer, the magazine program. 
This is a courtesy which has been extended to the Museum year 
after year. 

Likewise, advertisements in the programs of the Chicago Civie 
Opera Company were given the Museum in 1930, as has been done 
for a number of years. 


The long-standing generous cooperation of the Chicago Surface 
Lines in printing at its own expense and displaying in the street cars 
colored placards calling attention to striking exhibits at the Museum, 
was continued. 

The Ulinois Central Railroad and the Chicago and North Western 
Railway, which have similarly been cooperating with the Museum, 
again displayed at their city and suburban stations posters announc- 
ing Field Museum lecture courses, These posters were also displayed 
in Marshall Field and Company's retail store and in libraries, schools 
and other institutions. 

The Chicago Rapid Transit Company and associated interurban 
lines, including the Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad, 
the Chicago, South Shore and South Bend Railroad, and the Chicago, 
Aurora and Elgin Railroad, distributed 50,000 Field Museum deserip- 
tive folders among their patrons. The Chicago, North Shore and 
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Milwaukee Railroad again allotted space throughout the year to 
Museum lectures and exhibits in its “This Week’s Events Along the 
North Shore Line” posters which are displayed at all stations between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 


The Chicago Motor Coach Company, following the extension of 
its bus service direct to the doors of the Museum, displayed Museum 
posters In its coaches, printed articles about the Museum in its 
house organs, and distributed thousands of descriptive folders about 
the Museum. 

Practically all railroads entering Chicago advertised the Museum 
widely in connection with various excursion trips they conducted. 
More than 120,000 Field Museum descriptive folders (in addition 
to the 50,000 distributed by the Rapid Transit and associated 
companies) were distributed by the Museum and cooperating agencies, 
including practically every railroad and lake steamship line entering 
the city, and the principal hotels, clubs, travel bureaus, and depart- 
ment stores. The officers and delegates to many conventions held 
in Chicago were also furnished with supplies of these folders. 

Advertising was given to the Museum also in the house organs 
for customers and employes published by Marshall Field and 
Company, Commonwealth Edison Company, People's Gas Light and 
Coke Company, and many other firms, and in folders and other 
advertising matter issued by railroads, lake steamship companies, 
and hotels. 

Special cooperative publicity and advertising were arranged be- 
tween the International Live Stock Exposition and the Museum. 


Rap10.—Reports from radio listeners indicate that an increased 
amount of Field Museum news was broadcast by local radio stations, 
a number of which are receiving the news releases from the Museum 
simultaneously with their distribution to the press. Among stations 
cooperating with the Museum were WGN, the Chicago Tribune 
station; WMAQ, the Chicago Daily News station; WLS, The Prairie 
Farmer station; WCFL, the Chicago Federation of Labor station, 
and many others. 

In addition to the broadcasting of news, a special series of six 
lectures on natural history subjects was broadcast from WLS, the 
speakers being the Director and other members of the Museum staff. 

Many radio stations in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin 
cooperated with the Museum in a special campaign at the time of 
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publication of the book, Flora of the Indiana Dunes, which contained 
material of special interest to the public in those states. Their 
announcements are believed to have been responsible for many of 
the sales of copies of this book. 


NEWSREELS.—Motion picture newsreel producers evinced con- 
siderable interest in Museum activities, and a number of films were 
taken on various occasions. Among the newsreels which covered 
Museum events were the Chicago Daily News—Universal Newsreel, 
Kinograms Newsreel, M-G-M International Newsreel and Para- 
mount Newsreel. 


EDITORIAL WoRE.—The Division of Public Relations performed 
a large amount of general editorial work on certain publications and 
other printed matter of the Museum, in addition to that on Field 
Museum News. 


DIVISION OF PRINTING 


The production of publications, labels and miscellaneous job work 
in the Division of Printing was, asin the preceding year, exceptionally 
large and varied. 

Special attention was given to supplying promptly the new labels 
needed by the various Departments, the number printed being 
26,645. The recently adopted plan of submitting in ease lots the 
black labels to be replaced has proved quite satisfactory, and has 
facilitated the installation of the cases. 

Of the regular publication series 21,459 copies were issued. As 
some of the fourteen papers printed were unusually large, they 
required 2,058 pages of type composition. In addition to the regular 
publications the leaflets, guides and special publications totaled 1,082 
type pages. Worthy of mention also are the twelve issues of Field 
Musewm News, the four to six page monthly bulletin inaugurated in 
January. All of this work, including typesetting, printing and 
binding, was efficiently done in the Museum. 

The composition work on manuscripts long awaiting publication 
was so nearly completed toward the end of March that the night 
shift was no longer considered necessary, and was therefore dis- 
continued. 

A summary of the publications issued may be found under the 
caption, Division of Publications, page 311. The other work done in 
the Division of Printing is as follows: 
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DIVISION OF ROENTGENOLOGY 


The Division of Roentgenology made some important contri- 
butions to science during 1930. Repeated experiments with the four 
prime factors—milliamperage, voltage, distance, and time—necessary 
for the production of roentgenograms, have resulted in the devel- 
opment of a technique that is unique in the practice of roentgenog- 
raphy. This technique, which produces films of greater brilliancy 
than it is possible to produce in any other way, is peculiarly adapted 
to museum work. The ray that this Division applies could not be 
used on living tissue, however, on account of the caustic effect, 
but this ray in no way harms the materials that are submitted for 
examination in the Museum laboratory. 

During the past year the manuscript of Roentgenologic Studies of 
Egyptian and Peruvian Mummies by Dr. Roy L. Moodie, of the 
Wellcome Historical Museum, London, has been edited, revised and 
arranged for publication. 

Although careful pathologic study of the Museum’s collection 
of mummies has just begun, some interesting observations have been 
made. Arthritis, that disease so prevalent in ancient times, is 
represented in the Division’s files by a collection of outstanding cases, 
In a dental series it was observed that paradontitis, better known as 
pyorrhea, was widely distributed among the ancients, and the 
Museum has a record of impacted lower third molar in a pre-Colum- 
bian mummy from Peru. 


The discovery of a case of rickets in a little boy from ancient 
Egypt was corroborated by Dr.G. Elliot-Smith, of University College, 
London, who visited the Museum late in the year. Dr. Smith said 
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that, so far as he knows, this is the only case of human rickets that 
has come out of ancient Egypt. Rickets has been suspected in the 
study of an ape skeleton from ancient Egypt. It was supposed that 
the animal was a pet, and that this condition was caused by con- 
finement. Dr. Smith possesses the distinction of having opened and 
examined more mummy packages than any other individual. 


Miss Anna Reginalda Bolan, the Museum’s roentgenologist, gave 
lectures during the past year before the following assemblies: Ameri- 
ean Society of Radiographers, National Convention, Chicago; Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club, Chicago; Class of Students in Journalism, 
Northwestern University; Chicago Society of Radiological Tech- 
nicians, and American Physical Therapy Association, National Con- 
vention, Chicago. 


DIVISIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATION 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—The total number of lantern slides, negatives 
and prints made by the Division of Photography during 1930 was 
32,235. The following tabulation gives a summary of the work 
performed: 


Lantern Nega- Printa Enlarge Negatives Trans 
slides 
tives made ments developed we 





made 

Anthropology............... 670 1,297 5,025 300 2 
Best Gade 20:6%isived elvis 267 269 12,264 49 18 

SEDs eae 05 C0 Us db b Fe vies, -oa0 ac 530 899 1 104 6 

MNat a spi c aces <bieesiosi 544 343 4,391 (98 4 1 
Harris Extension............ ..... 63 122 38 81038 
Raymond Foundation...._... 576 22 125 won 
Ph A a RTS BU goa Bs 382 $11 eee 
Se ane, AL Te ee ee 24 =: 1,360 re 
Mabie sisllseaawee ween lescels 85 5144 = «10 was 
EMER ASGR CSS OSE LNS bcc wiseaeca ‘veges’ iueics 618 41 abs 

DNS cain oc Nevnete eisai es | Sy 6 iss , 

TOCA 5.0060. Vosctewt 2,111 3,015 26,225 272 529 983 


PHOTOGRAVURE.— Following is a summary of the photogravures 
produced during 1930 by this Division: 


~ at 

Publication illustrations... . o.oo occa ce eeee cee. 355,100 
ENON 5 4'5 205-5000 snags sre tvescceccépedwan ete 6,000 

Memoirs Series illustrations.............. 0000000077777 ott 46,200 
gRtss +5 Seas so ucin San ds bb e:kuSens eNey CODEN eae 10,000 

FOUR DOMIMER nv oon dot edcrervesesceccss cites ae ieeiaone 3,600 
Membership headings................. 00002 500 
Ni Nse s 4 eeen 6000.0 v 0 e000.es eneeeeechdchoar tiie: 105,000 

RO ae os eRe S SS Si. ess oon dtd eco ee ee 526,400 
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Artist.—Following is a summary of the work done during 1930 
by this Division: 





ag dom od TAA ak adinls a alite Daielali dacs Lace ee elk eas oe bee seaieek Ot 
Faas Willan Golehete Se s e 
RE ROI Hite SOCRTOR S «0.0 60.55 4.sid So dhs sam tsosnsveasthebVNee eh 22 
Case waans MOCONTO ooo a Sk i ee cone cin cteenvecssessosesiaee 12 
neue mene Eoeee Seth Hab.cwbccks.7 ces sU bis Cade eertadcuclpeheniicne ‘3 
Field plans drawn and lettered......................s.sccceeeeseee 1B 
Posters drawn...... TER Secs sd ck bacateeeseehibeteveses Socep eters 2 
gar bet tagrd Hineg sisi Eb iaene dew seco auens \ ofa escola area oy 
Photographs retouched ...... 0... secs ec ees csccce ree ressesseaces 
Photographs tinted... .......-- 1... ss sce essences eeeetecreeesenes 6 
IUAGOLINOD: CHOU 5.50 5055-05 scncvevudvnpesescst heavy eseuads abot ee 98 
DEMEA WON CUNEO Sa he ean a's based ene not cedecuniseeaseper entea 4 
Negatives lettered for copyright...........-....- EPPA Ayes 35 
Large eee ES te PETES TUNE TERS ES OTE Oy ot ee ; 
Transparency maps tinted...... 0... 66. ee eb eee tees eee eee 
SES ATES ER, PIR E LOPE ST PST EON E YT) yee Pe ey 6 
GR UN GING oes a bch con sb Aiice ths conte edcs Sends sa aerees - 
5 pana SS SEE year’ USP OE POU PPPOE OP Ore Eo eee 1,872 


DIVISION OF MEMBERSHIPS 
The number of names on the membership rolls of the Museum 
for 1930 shows a slight increase over that registered in 1929. Follow- 
ing is a classified list of the total number of memberships: 


LT AT EES RSE, Oy Oe OPPO TPT ERE TC ME 17 
TICMIPOTT MACUIDUEE 55 cy sc tac tesvnesccdeveesisveblscuadseehoate 21 
en ee a ee UL lo. Sak b pwd been cetiee.eptseeesdeosmoand 81 
noe recy DORN bois 6 oe CoG chen ein tle ORS Cb awe en eons 3 
Con TE TAIN SIs a manatee le 5 7 
PRR MN fn inh ec algle cia bce ob tte sie bc¥-4v'cabe betaeeueete 356 
i a aa OS os wade wane pcbsinbceeeeseb Cuheen 7 
Se ONE AR ALOT ee Pee OPPO eer pe 2,296 

Non-Resident Associate Members... ..... 2.55.5 cece rece ere eceeere 1 
ee ee USO Re ET ETON SI ORE PPO OTT TS ee Ey OL ee on SE 251 

Dee MEMO | Lda, dec cdobe coed ceedevestwinewtvastaaut 2,911 
aE BERRI. 5. 5c ses DV cvs tare seccseerisel en eereten 6,041 


The names of all Members on the rolls as of December 31, 1930, 
will be found elsewhere in this Report. 


CAFETERIA 
The cafeteria served refreshments to 101,271 persons during 1930, an 
increase of 4,766 over the number in 1929. The cafeteria is not oper- 
ated by the Museum, but is under the management of a concessionaire. 


In the pages which follow are submitted the Museum’s financial 
statements, lists of accessions, names of Members, et cetera. 
STEPHEN C. Simms, Director. 
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ATTENDANCE STATISTICS AND DOOR RECEIPTS 
FROM JANUARY 1, 1930, TO DECEMBER 31, 1930 


NS SI CSCO OT et ee eee 1,332,799 
SNMNOO Sos 65 555.5505 0 Fae blow eee ks ESET TCAE ES 160,924 
Free admissions on pay days 
SMO Led stick te cu dvi ak a dSalre Biaalad ea cae teen 13,221 
NOS CUNONID SS hn Soho cw Soe c heen Sorte ea 75,744 
RED ROR TEETS PUR CREA cai 
Admissions on free days 
NOE COBY S 55 vis'os.0's:s sos Beha cblewa Sec eee ce ie 176,716 
ORI CRD 600 CU 550 ob vnvtecesetheccttdetanil 
PORTE LOO) cc aics peck wieseébece kIke ooo eee 567,828 
Highest attendance on any day (August 17,1980)............ 23,414 
see esr sparred sabony Bron Bice alr et _”) a JelakKate sé : 
Highest paid attendance » 1900); 5:53am 6,28 
Average admiaions (945 days) e4:tb 41a 's Sued s hae oa a 3,651 
Average admissions (209 days)........... 0.00.0 cuen 
Number of guides sold. Peaakad orth thet erase sedges eereees 11,721 
Number of articles checked... 2.22... occ ee cece unncnce 19,190 
Number of picture post i DOME iors ccvacce beware ees 183,235 


Sales of publications, leaflets, handbooks, portfolios and photo- 
graphs Lb sigesinsynevss svar deeobsoapbinds satesecgets ae. $4,914.72 


wane JNO UpTe-oUG 


AWOISIN TVUAIVN 40 WORSOW ATal4 40 NOISNEDLXG 
‘IOOHDS OFliNd SIUUVHE “A 'N FHL AW ODVOIHD 40 FIOOHOS FHL OL GANYVO'T ASVO 40 GAL 


TL TiMvA livons 





TX ¥id ‘TILA “PA ‘sHodey AOUTH MUNYAY jO mINeeNY pla 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 431, 1920 
Endowment Fund income............. oe. $194,921.87 


Less: Transferred to Reserve against 
Security Investments — all 


NTR ts oO ee ie My ia 10,000.00 
$184,921.57 
Income from funds held under Sonaey agreements. Ht ee 41,001.02 
Life Membership Fund income. ® ee 14,181.74 
Associate Membership Fund imeome.......-...0-.00ee 12,592.44 
pone 3 bute ceersepran missioners. grisea Concrete erty gee 
an membershipa.................. : 
Adminsions:.,.......-+--s00+05: Ee Neate ahe eek uiche 40,220.50 
Sundry receipts... ke eee reece e eee etet eee ees Mpa 
Contributions for general purposes... .....-.-.6+--526: 


250,000.00 
Contributions for special purposes conde’ per contra) 107, 994.99 
apace S funds: 
ial ol ee ge this nett Ne for purposes created (in- 


ie Sear oh a lean wale 40,321.00 
Expenditures: 

CMM SCs Sra as Pate ce Bs. vaae spent nn $133,156.90 
Expeditions. Seiaeessase SO 3ERAT 
Furniture and fixtures, equipment, bes See ies 64,572.58 
Plant reproduction.............0¢00ceeseee esses 15,395.50 
Pensions, Froup insurance premiums, rae ieee oer 16,371.95 

UIGWPARIDY oo ode cas be 6-1 salee's awinre sty 
tal expenses Hp fed ee be tia boar rd ra acre ol peat tee 98,014.89 
General operating expenses........-.. 06-464 04445 496,922.21 
Annuities on contingent gifts........... 2.000000: $8,997.03 
Added to principal of annuity endowments... ..... 2,003.99 


Interest on loans and tax anticipation warrants.. 6,121.28 


Remaining excess of expenditures over income and receipts. ....... . 


$785,322.09 


$900,220.80 
$114,898.71 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 1930 


Interest and dividends on investments..........00.0ccccceeseuneee 


Balance, December 31, 1990......... oreteesareretpcieneanete 


$21,405.28 
19,889.85 


$1,515.43 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
AMERICAN FRIENDS OF CHINA, DRUMMOND, DR. I. W., New York. 


Chicago. 

5 objects: 1 pain on silk repre- 
senting a dete twelfth cen- 
wae akin 1 rhinoceros horn earved 

fifteenth century; 

1 T painted ne neolithic gee 1 deco 

ted porcelain jar, 1 bronze 

“ates of rhinoceros—China (gift), 
BAHR, A. W., New York. 


4 objects: 1 ie pupae jade late 
notched ‘dake 1 


ou period: 

small ox-head iat anti Han 
vit lastron of turtle in- 
seri ing ee 


China (gift), i: 


BOOMER, DR. P. C., Chicago. 
2 tiles: 1 bluc-glazed roofing tile, 1 
dine Penne Che a tile 


BRAUCHER, MRS. ERNEST N., 
River Forest, Illinois 


8 objects: 7 flint arrowheads and 
Ferncets, 1 iron arrowhead— 
(gift). 
ee peat C. F., Davenport, Town. 
ort swords in carved bone sheaths 
—Japan (gift). . 
BUTLER, BURRIDGE D., Chicago. 


6 old decorated woolen blankets— 
eee and Hopi New Mexico 


COTTON, REV. H. A., Wa 
Tllingis Warrensburg, 


40 ou ects: coat, Birger sandals, 
and 
Angola, Africa ¢¢ (git). ? 
CRANE, R. T., JR, 
6 fade obit: 1, dered hit 
inserj 
be a Hp Jade cate 


Chine one deer, dragon, and ox— 


DOHMEN, U. Chicago. 
2 flint arrowheads—Serrano 
Paiute, southern California * (eite 
DREYFUS, MOISE, Chicago, 
1 blanket—Navaho, New Mexico 


1 steatite symbol of Earth—China 
(gift). 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Collected b Field Regt nc Peper 
University Joint Expedition to 
a tas (Marshall Field 


About Meat objects: 47 skulls, 


terial, 60 complete 
Rags te fens 
lie bone and met 
stone door posts—EFish, 

arb ry 


Collected by FP, Hamby leader of 


Frederick wson— Mu- 
West Africa: : 
1, cid Pigg ae Fg ang inset 
bundu oruba, a 
Hausa, geome peas Munshi, Beni— 
Nigeria. 
Collected by Llewe 


lyn Williams, leader 

of Marshall Vield Botanical 

Expedition to the Amazon 
vian Division): 

16 miscellaneous ethn ethnological objecta 
—Yahuas, Campas, and Kokama, 
East Andes, Amazon and Ucayali, 

ae Peg her Paul §. Martin, leader 


(las an and ) rd Rosenwald 


About 200 objects: pottery, 
wood, and stone implementa— 
Lowry ruin, Colorado. 


matlerted Boi: Arthur phe Verna 


Mie 5 ocr Pacer 


28 ethnological objects: poles quivers 
aroNs, ap oatrich- 


fe apr. rag South Africa. 
mis 
5 oes oil paintings 
seis 4 scenes 


et Haoge 
France Nex hate, 


Switzerland, 
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1 cast of bison—Tue d’ 
Ariége, France, from Count 


2 stone axes—New South Wales, 
pee rne: Som 7.0. Weeden, 


68 croak adlver gent and tools 
of silversmith, of bellows, 
$0 tools and 1 ania Navan 
New Mexico, from H. Schweizer, 
collector (Julius and Augusta 
Rosenwald Fund). 

1 model of sg fe ben temple Sub EVII— 
Uaxactun, Peten, Guatemala. 
or halt ic mummy 

roi ens, cary male from burial 
mat, cord blanket, and 
d pottery, she meres. Pri. ya plot 


of Beaten nisrre Ma 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 
GREENLEE, Pee Be Soros 


Shen) cided Bodine imans— 
oar Fe knife—N 1 pan 
lamp—Italy ile—Nepal 


i ab DR. MARTIN, Vienna, 
f hoctaw ca ot the al ofa nitive 
South America 


of Tierra del Fuego, 
(exchange). 


re, 


MUSEUM, ORIENTAL 
INSTITUTE, University of 


oelakes tome. 


HEERAMANECEK, N. M., New York. 
6 cast brass figures—Borneo (gift). 


cei PROFESSOR J. J., Zirich, 
witzerland. 
1 inscribed metal coin—Arabs, El- 
Hasa, central Arabia (gift). 


HEUERMANN, MISS MAGDA, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


1 f ric tum 
Tan Bronte paral Province a 
Brandenburg, Prussia (gift). 


HUGHES, THOMAS &., Chicago. 
2 black-red ae craters—Paestum, 
Lucania, southern Italy (gift). 


KRIEGER, E. B., Hubbard Woods, 
Illinois. 
1 copper spearhead—Hubbard 
Woods, Illinois (gift). 
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LANGDON, PROFESSOR STEPHEN, 
Oxford, England. 
1 reproduction of a clay head of a 
Sumerian—Kish, Irak (gift). 


LEE LING YUN, Shanghai, in mem- 

ory of his father, Lee Wan Ching. 

| ring period (1868-164 643 
Brehing (att 


LINTON, DR, RALPH, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


1 ~ arrowhead—Tlingit or Haida, 
Northwest Coast, North America 
(exchange). 


OCR eee, WILLIAM H., New 
or 
8 jade objects: 1 green jade brush- 
holder, 1 jade twin vase, 
1 black jade dish, K* on 
period (1736-95)—China (gift). 
MOSS, MYER H.., Chicago. 

1 rug—Navaho, New Mexico (gift). 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS, Chicago. 

1 Oe oe ote 
boats—Egypt ). 


PATTEN, HENRY J., Chicago. 

6 Babylonian clay tablets—Baby- 

lonia, Mesopotamia (gift). 
PEET, FRED N., Chicago. 

1 decorated birch-bark vessel— 
junction of Current and Squaw 
Rivers, O Ontario, Canada (gift). 

PITTMAN, MISS LIDA A., Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

1 gilded brass bracelet inlaid with 
cat’ India; 1 shell bead neck- 
lace— ric Indian, Iowa 
(gift). 

RECORD, PROFESSOR SAMUEL J., 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


1 stone ax-head—-Santa Marta, Co- 
lombia, South America (gift). 


SCHNEIDER, L. S., Chicago. 


2 iron objects: 1 spear and 1 crescent- 
ax—North Africa (gift). 


SCHWEPPE, MRS. CHARLES, 
Chicago. 
1 decorated metal Tang 
ee (A.D. $18-900)-Ching 
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SEED, WILLIAM H.., Chicago. 
1 Ta ee Warmenen, Illinois 


Se EELUN, J. A., Sonsonate, Salvador, 
entral America, 


1 — Szure— -Chorotega, Nica- 

on ae carved stone ring—Pre- 

bian, El Salvador, Central 
America (gift). 


sab MES. GEORGE T., Chicago. 
1 white jade dish in shape of lotus 
leaf—China; 1 jade carving of a 
Shiai lion-like monster de- 
ouring two snakes, T'ang period 

(A.D. 618-906)—China (gift), 


VEREOIS, REV. RAFAEL, Baguio, 
Philippine Islands. 
1 small clay tablet with image of 
Vajrapant—Tibet (gift). 


Ml se Sele FRANE, Cicero, 
17 arrowheads and spearheads of 


chalcedony, jasper, and flint— 
Lake Caterine i Cove. 
Arkansas; 16 flint and 


apearheads—Magnet Cove, 
Arkanass (gift). 


WEBER, DAVID, Chicago. 


2 mortuary clay poe of horse- 
women polo match, 
Chine, Ge (A.D. eran 


WEISS, epi! Chicago. 


1 alabaster model of Taj Mahal— 
India (gift). 


ae DR. RALPH M., New 


6 si tocte 3 ear ornaments of beetle 
Wings and gee feathers, 1 eot- 
ton bag, 1 bark-cloth shirt, 1 
comb Aguaruna Indians (sub- 
tribe of Jivaros), Amazon Region, 

Brazil (gift). 


WILLIS, L. M., Chicago. 
1 glass amphora set i in bronze tripod 
stand—Pompeii, Italy (gift). 
SEUNG: J. W., Chicago. 


2 prehistoric coiled cooking 
Chaco Canyon, Arizona Git. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


AELLEN, PROFESSOR P., Basel, 
Switzerlan land, 


102 specimens of plants (exchange). 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts 


298 specimens of plants (exchange), 
BAILEY, DANA K., New York. 
4 specimens of plants (gift). 
BAILEY, PROFESSOR L. H., Ithaca, 
New York. 


6 photographs and specimens of 
plants from Venezuela (gift). 


BEBB, HERBERT, Chicago. 
2 en of plants from Indiana 
). 


BENEE, H. C., Chicago. 
992 specimens of plants from the 
apegmens of pln 


BISHOP MUSEUM, BERNICE P., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


1 specimen of pia tubers: 2 herbarium 
Srcebaeas least 


a ei W. E., Highland Park, 
44 specimens of North American 
woods (gift), 
BOGUSCH, E. R., Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 


78 speck: of plants western 
United State etn 


BOTAN EC AL GARDEN AND 
MU woh . Berlin-Dahlem, 


4,137 spactiuers lants, ch 
from South gine jon eis d 


BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL 
HISTORY), London, England. 
137 specimens of plants from South 
America (exchange), 
BRUCE, E. L., COMPANY, 
‘ Memphis, 


2 red gum boards for exhibition (gift). 
CALDERON, DR. SALVADOR. San 
Salvador, Salvador, * 


40 specimens of plants; 2 wood 


samples (gift), 
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CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

654 specimens of plants (exchange). 

CATHOLIC gota A slates Pgs 
AMERICA, Washington, D 

238 specimens of plants SEONG 

CHAMBERLAIN, PROFESSOR C.J., 
Chicago. 

4 specimens of cycad seeds (gift). 

CHANEY, DR. RALPH W., Berkeley, 
California. 

i ea of plant from Panama 


CHATEAD, REY. FATHER L., Mis- 
sion, Texas. 

3 gang e of plants; 1 wood speci- 
COOPER, PROFESSOR WILLIAM 
5.5 Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

1 specimen of plant from Alaska 
(gift). 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, NEW 
YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
eee Ithaca, New 
445 specimens of plants from New 
York (exchange). 
CORY, V. L., Sonora, Texas. 
3 specimens of plants (gift). 
CURTIN, MRS. LEONORA 5., Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, 
144 speciniens of plants (gift). 
DEAM, C. C., Bluffton, Indiana. 
2 specimens of plants (gift). 
DEGENER, PROFESSOR OTTO, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


14 specimens of plants (gift). 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE AGRI- 
cu LTURA, Guatemala City, 


Guatemala. 
133 specimens of plants (gift). 
EYERDAM, WALTER J., Seattle, 
Washingt 


OT1.. 
68 specimens of plants from Kam- 
ehatka (gift). 


FIELD elas OF NATURAL 
HISTOR 


Collected b eS B. E. Dahlgren 
(Marshall 


Field Botanical Expedi- 
tion to the Amazon, 1929) 


iy saad enectencas trees Brest 
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Collected by, Llewelyn Williams 
(Marshall Field Botanical i 


18,000 herbarium specimens; 2,016 
wood specimens; 73 economicspec- 
imens, from Peru. 

Collected by Dr. O. C. 
(Marshall Field Brazilian Expedi- 
tion, 1922-23): 

3 economic specimens from Brazil. 

Collected by J. Eric Thompson (Second 
Marshall Fie ld Id Archaeological Ex- 
pedition to British Honduras): 


30 speci of plants from British 
Hewtear say 


Collected by Dr. A. W. Herre 
(Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedi- 
tion of Field Museum): 

283 specimens of plants from the 
Pacific Islands. 
Rockefeller Foundation Fund for 
e 166 reapers piggies Specimens: 
n VES li = 
the Borin Herbarium; §9 photo- 
retin prints. 

Transferred from the Department of 
Anthropology: 

17 economic specimens. 

Transferred from the Division of 
Photography: 

5,847 photographie prints. 

Purchases: 

162 specimens of Porto Rican woods, 
me Justo D. Barea. 
24 specimens of seeds collected in 
Trinidad by W. eB Broadway. 
100 specimens of Argentine plants 
co by Dr. Arturo Donat. 
263 & of Kamehatka plants 
caer Walter J. Eyerdam. 
T7 specimens of plants gee in 
Uruguay by Dr. Guillermo Herter. 
100 specimens of plants collected in 
oF xgriond by Pedro Jorgensen. 
460 specimens of Peruvian plants 
 collented by G. Klug. 
278 specimens of plants collected in 
Brtsh Honduras by C. L. Lundell. 
475 6 of Venezuelan plants 
ed by Henri Pittier and 
W. Gehrig 
lants 


Venezuelan | 
collected by Sout Back er iaehart 
720 speci of Peruvian plants 
by Carlos O. Schunke. 
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of Brazilian plants 
ane by E. H. Snethlage. 
288 specimens of plants from the 
Dominican Republic, collected by 
E. J. Valeur. 


1,686 specimens of Peruvian 
peciecred By Dr. hooat Wen 


500 ioeciniens of plants collected in 
Chile by Dr. K. Behn. 


100 nieces of aus collected in 
Argentina by Erik Ammann. 
510 s of Brazilian plants 
AR ee Per Dusén. 
5 economic specimens. 
FISHER, G. L., Houston, Texas. 
193 oo of plants from Texas 
t 


FREYNUTH, MRS. W. C., River 
Forest, Illinois, 


1 specimen of a plant (gift). 
Sing or eh PROFESSOR A. O., Salt 
City, Utah. 
sep pana te of plants; 19 packets 
of seeds (gift), 


GRAHAM, EDWARD H.., Pittsburgh, 
Vania. 
13 etme, of pane from British 
Guiana and West Indies (gift), 
GRAMS, WILLIAM F. C., Des Plaines, 
Ilingis. 
34 specimens of plants (gift). 
GRAY HERBARIUM OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, 
Mazcachusetts. 


69 specimens of plants, chiefly from 
Brazil (exchange). 
GRISCOM, LUDLOW, Cambridge, 
Mazsachuzetts, 
192 specimens of plants from New- 


foundland (exchange). 
GRONEMANN, CARL F., Elgin, 
Tilinois. 


2 specimens of plants (gift). 
GROSSEURTH, igi i Lo 
Island City, New Yor = 
1 white pine board Pagers (gift). 
GUTHRIE, JOHN BLAIR, Chicago. 
1 specimen of cotton plant (gift). 


HARRIS, MRS. B., Evanston, Illinois. 
1 specimen of fungus (gift). 


HAYNIE, MISS NELLIE V., Oak 


1 specimen of ut walnuts from 
fliawa Git. 
HELLMAYR, DR. C. E., Chicago. 
4 specimens of orchids (gift). 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


31 samples of wood distillation = 
ucts; 1 framed picture; § 
graphs (gift). 


HUTCHINSON, MRS. FRANCES, 
eva, Wisconsin, 
1 specimen of plant (gift). 


roe STATE COLLEGE, Ames, 
Iowa. 


14 samples of corn products (gift). 


IVORY COAST, WEST AFRICA, 
FOREST SERVICE. 


2 wood specimens of African 
any; 5 herbarium specimens (gift). 


JARDIN BOTANIQUE DE BUITEN- 
ZORG, Bultenzorg, Java. 


8 economic specimens (gift). 
JARDIN Sorsaaue PRINCIPAL, 
Leningrad, U.8.8.R. 

97 specimens of secon from Colom- 
aaa and basic (exchange). 
JOHANSEN, DR. HOLGER, La Lima, 

Honduras. 


4 specimens of plants (gift). 
JOHNSTON, DR. JOHN R., Boston, 
Massachusetts, 


1 plant specimen (gift). 
KAUFFMANN, EMILIO, Pari, 
Brazil. 


4 specimens of plants (gift). 
KENOYER, PROFESSOR L. A., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


190 specimens of plants (gift). 
KLUG, G., Iquitos, Peru. 
82 specimens of planta (gift). 


LANCETILLA EXPERIMENT 8TA- 
TION, Tela, Honduras. 


T photographie prints (gift). 
ee C. H., Cartago, Costa 
ca. 


3 specimens of plants (gift). 
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LIN Lend RUDOLPH, Winnetka, 


1 seni cee (gift). 
LONGLEY, PROFESSOR W. H., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
1 plant specimen from Florida (gift). 
LUNDELL, C, L., Dallas, Texas. 

156 specimens of plants from British 
Honduras and Texas (gift). 
McLAUGHLIN BROTHERS AND 

COMPANY, Chicago. 
3 economic specimens (gift). 
MARTINEZ, PROFESSOR MAXI- 
MINO, Mexico City, Mexico. 
1 photograph of cypress tree (gift). 
MELL, C. D., New York. 
91 oe of plants from Mexico 


MEXIA, MRS. YNES, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


1 plant specimen from Mexico (gift). 
MILLAR, JOHN R., Chicago. 
2 economic specimens (gift). 
MILLER, T. 0., Evanston, Illinois, 
1 plant specimen (gift). 
NEW YORE BOTANI caus GARDEN, 
Bronx Park, New Y¥' 


4 specimens of plants Reese. 
OREGON STATE FLAX INDUS- 
TRY, Salem, Oregon. 
§ economic specimens (gift). 
ORTIZ, FABIAN, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 


1 plant specimen (gift). 
PENROD, JURDEN AND CLARK 
COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a2 eta of woods (gift). 
PERERA DEPARTMENT 
OF RESTS AND WATERS, 
Hurrish urg, Pennsylvania. 
2 boards of pitch pine for exhibition 
(gift). 
PROBST, DR. RUDOLF, dorf 
bei Solothurn, Switzerlan 
8 specimens of plants (gift). 
PUBLIC MUSEUM, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


636 specimens of plants from Wis- 
consin (exchange). 
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EUS Ue DR. C. A., Zacuapam, 


Mexico. 
13 specimens of plants (gift). 
RICHMOND, MI5S EMMA, Lodi, 
Wisconsin. 


6 specimens of plants (gift). 
pete We reat cesta GEORGE B. 
ttle, Washington 


corionth of plants (gift). 


RIKSMUSEETS BOTANISKA 
AFDELNING, Stockholm, 


618 specimens of planta, chiefly from 
Cuba (exchange). 


ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, Kew, 
England. 
specimens of planta from South 
America (exchange). 


RUTH, PROFESSOR ALBERT, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


24 of plants; 17 
Ofecaie (af. n packets 
SALO, 0. J., Red Lodge, Montana. 
1 sample of alder wood (gift). 


SCHIPP, WILLIAM A., British 
onduras. 


$11 specimens of plants (gift). 
SCHMIDT, KARL P., Chicago. 
16 specimens of plants from New 
York and Wisconsin (gift). 
SHERFF, DR. EARL E., Chicago. 
28 specimens of plants (gift). 
SIMMONS, MRS. E. C., Valdez, 
Alaska. 


3 specimens of plants (gift). 
SLATER, MRS. H. D., El Paso, Texas. 
2 specimens of plants from New 
Mexico (gift). 
SMITH, F. W., Sinaloa, Mexico. 
2 packets of seeds (gift). 
STANDLEY, MRS. FLORENCE A., 
Fort Myers, Florida. 
1 Pas women: 3 packets of seeds 


STANDLEY, PAUL C., Chicago. 
124 specimens of plants from Indiana 
and [linois (jzift). 
STOKES, W. E., Gainesville, Florida. 
1 plant specimen (gift). 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU 
OF PLANT INDUSTRY, Wash- 
ington, D.C 


1 plant specimen (exchange). 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF MYCOLOGY AND DiIs- 
OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE 
Sea SURVEY, Washington, 


D. 
12 of fungi from Central 
America (gift) 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MU- 
SEUM, Washington, D.C. 
4,014 speci of plants; 144 photo- 
graphs of plants (exchange). 


UNIVERSITETETS BOTANISKE 
MUSEUM, Copenhagen, Den- 


593 specimens of plants from Mexico 
and Central America (exchange). 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, 
Berkeley, California. 
1,112 specimens of plants (exchange). 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Bo- 
TANICAL GARDENS AND 
ARBORETUM, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 


116 specimens of plants from Hon- 
duras (exchange). 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DE- 
PARTMENT OF BOTANY, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
327 specimens of plants (exchange). 
UPHOF, DR. J. C. TH., Winter Park, 
Florida. 


2 specimens of plants (gift). 


VAN CLEEF, PAUL, Chicago. 
1 porcelain cup for gathering rubber 
tex (gift). 
VAN SEVEREN, DR. ANDRES, 
Livingston, Guatemala. 
1 plant specimen (gift). 
WEED, A. C., Chicago, 
1 plant specimen (gift). 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
1 plant specimen (gift). 
YALE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 


FORESTRY, New Haven, Con- 
cut. 


501 specimens of plants; 2 photo- 

graphs; & wood mere i (gift). 

ZETEK, JAMES, Ancon, Canal Zone. 
6 specimens of plants (gift). 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATU- 

RAL HISTORY, New York. 
Cast of ping cone, Araucariles obacu- 

rum (exchange); section of silici- 
fied cone of Arawcariles obscurum 
Wieland. Type—Como Bluff, 
Wyoming (exchange). 

APPEL, JACK, Chicago. 


6 speci fossil worms—Sag Canal, 
illinois (gift). i 
BAREMAN, K. 5., Chicago. 
1 specimen chert concretion—South- 
eastern Utah (gift). 
BLASCHKE, FREDERICK, Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson, New York. 
Cave breecia containing imbedded 
artifacts of Neanderthal Man— 
Le Moustier, France (gift). 


BRADY, L. F., Flagstaff, Arizona. 


ona, Arizona (exchange). 
CHALMERS, WILLIAM J., Chicago. 
1 5 esse cinnabar—near Phoenix, 
izona (gift): 4 specimens twin 
156 speceaens 
California (gift); 9 specimens 
chrysocolla, turquois i 
re aan a 
ous localities (gift); beryl crystal 
ni 950 unds—Albany, 
Maine (gi t). i 

CHAMPION PORCELAIN COM- 

PANY, | it, Michigan. 


rystallized andalusite in quartz— 
ocalno, Mono County, Califor- 


nia (gift 
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CLARE, fae B., Glen Ellyn, 


B syeciinons Mexican o pe ape 2 pl 
mens calesreous 
mens glau Vernon coe 
Wisconsin (gift). 

COFFMAN, FERN; FOSTER, VERA; 
LETL, FRANK H.; LETL, 
PAUL C.; and PATTERSON, 
BRYAN, Chicago. 

37 specimens fossil Sean Veal 
wood, Illinois (gift) 


CRANE, R. T., JR., Chicago. 
1 cut tourmaline—Ceylon (gift). 
EGGERS, HERMAN C., Germany. 
hotographs showing geological 
eatures in the Atacama Desert— 
Chile (gift). 
ESPENSHADE, EDWARD, Chicago. 


6 3 ecimens fossil worms—Sag 
anal, Illinois (gift). 
FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
Collected by the Braidwood, Illinois, 
Expedition: 


126 specimens fossil plants —Braid- 
wood, Illinois 
Collected by the Florissant, Colorado, 
Ragneatomes 


496 specimens fossil plants—Fioris- 
puke Colorado. 
141 | ens fossil insects and 
ra—Florissant, Colorado. 


24 seta fossil mollusks and 
ostracods— Florissant, Colorado. 


1s bird feather— Florissant, 
“sion 
8 imens rocks and minerala— 


orissant, Colorado. 
Collected by the George Bedford Ex- 
pedition, 1928: 
Skulls and paddle bones of Mosasaur 
Springs, Kansas. 
Slab of Miocene rhinoceroses—Agate 
Springs, Nebraska. 
5 skulls of peeceetens Anse 


Springs, Ne 
Collected by the Marshall Field North 
Arabian Desert Expedition, 1928: 


6 specimens sand—North Arabian 


161 — flint and associated 
Sores c North Avablan Desert. 
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Collected by the Marshall 

rag “rp paneticion «of to eiene 
1 specimen natrolite—Argentina, 
South America. 

Collected by the Marshall Field Botan- 
ical Expedition to the Amazon, 
1929-30: Bins 

4 : spheroidal 
west slope of the Andes, ‘ Sil 

5 specimens fossil pelecypods—Tara- 
poe Province of San Martin, 


8 specimens fossil cephalopods— 
eo Province of San Martin, 


2 specimens fossil Tora- 
a : Province’ of § Martin, 
1 specimen fossil starfish—Tarapoto, 


Province of San Martin, Peru. 
Collected by La Sag Canal, [linois, 
Expeditio 


22 apeeinians fossil eo 
Canal, Blue fee 


mee no 


Collected b the Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Expedition: 


35 specimens fossil plants—Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 
Purchases: 
1 specimen sodalite—Canada. 
6 specimens rocks—Canada. 
45 specimens fossil plants and fish— 
Canada. ‘ 


1 apocure n aberrant bivalve—Todos 
tos Bay, Baja, California. 

50 specimens wind-carved pebblesa— 
Southwest Africa. er 

5 specimens wind-carved pebbles— 
New Zealand. 

2 specimens banded sandstone— 
Australia. 

1 7 big whe orbicular diabase— 


1 cimen lodestone—Wasa 
Srountaina: Utah. - 

Section of iron meteorite—Chihus- 
hua, Mexico. 

Section of iron meteorite—Durango, 
Mexico. 


See ee ee 


1 fossil mammoth tooth—Troy, 
Texas. 
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Cast of skull of paleolithic child— 
La Gerniere, France. 

Skull of Protitanotherium—Ouray, 
Utah. 

1 i rig poi preserved in pyrite 

nd trilobites—Clear Lake, 
mo | 


Skeleton of fossil ichthyosaur show- 
ing epidermis—Holzmaden, Ger- 
many (exchange and purchase). 

FIELD, STANLEY, Chicago. 

Stone meteorite weighing 745 pounds 

—Paragould, Arkansas (pit). 
FULLER, ROBERT, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


1 circ shee wood—Pied- 
ont, South orl (gift). 
GEM SHOP, THE, Wolf Creak, 
Montana. 
3 moss a , cut and polished— 
Terry, Montana (gift). 
GENERAL INSULATING AND 


MANUFACTURING COM- 
P , Alexandria, Indiana. 


2 apicinioan rock wool; 1 specimen 
rock wool cement—Alexandria, 
Indiana (gift). 

GRIFFITH, SCOTT, Chicago. 
6 specimens fossil worma—Sag Canal, 
nois (gift). 
HARDINGE, FRANKLIN, Chicago. 

1 specimen fossil tree root—Pennsyl- 
vania (git); 1 specimen fone 
coral—Wales (gift). 


HUGHES, FRANE, Ingleside, Illinoia. 
1 specimen compound siliceous con- 
cretion—Colorado (gift). 
JOHNSON, JOHN 0O., Marseilles, 
Illinois. 


Limonite concretion in matrix—Mar- 
seilles, Illinois (gift). 

JOHNSTON, J. W., Chicago, and 
ROAC 


H, H. B., Silver City, New 
Mexico. 


24 siliceous concretions— 
ogollon Mountains, New 
Mexico (gift). 
KEISER, W. G., Quartzite, Arizona. 


Series of specimens petri- 
faction of eek Goaiite ac. 


KENT, C. A., Evanston, Illinois. 
5 specimens colored sands—Me- 
WTegor, Iowa. (gift) 
KNUDSON, 8. 0., Chicago. 
1 en concretion— Mississippi 


LAMON, ste Selita Three Lakes, Wis- 


1 teoetal of muscovite enclosing 
quartz—northern Wisconsin (gift). 


LAUFER, DR. BERTHOLD, Chicago, 
1 een edible clay—Arizona 
(gift). 
LEE, RALPH, Chicago. 
1 siderite concretion—near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (gift). 
LETL, PAUL C., Chicago. 
11 specimens fossil worms; 6 speci- 


mens talties Se bess 
Blue na Illinois (git 


LOREY, ALICE, Chicago. 
2 cabochon cut agates; 1 specimen 
copper—Keeweenaw County, 
Michigan (gift). 


MILLER, A. M., Asheville, Carolina. 


1 ee Palak aah 
North Carolina (gift), iy 


MOSS, Seana H., Chicago, 
Weathered boulder—near Baldwin, 
Michigan (gift). 
eign WILLIAM C., Peoria, 
2 specimens calcareous tufa—Jack- 
son, Minnesota (gift). 
NICHOLSON, VICTOR, Chicago. 


5 specimens asphalt—various locali- 
bie eth: 4 Biya sand— 


NININGER, H. H., ae Lake, 
Colorado. 


Etched section of Huizopa meteorite 
—Huizopa, Chihuahua, Mexico 
(exchange), 


NOVAR, THOMAS, Chicago. 
1 # n limonite concretion— 
Lake, Michigan (gift). 
PATTERSON, BRYAN, Chicago. 


Te foasil worms—Sag Canal, 
lue Island, pepe (gift); 1 
imen con 
erite— Mazon Creek, ilinois 


(eift); 1 a Crock Tata toh septaria— 
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PITTS, WILLIAM B., Sunnyvale, 
California. 
1 specimen petrified cactus—Adam- 
ana, Arizona (gift); 1 specimen 
stalactitie formation on petrified 
wood—Adamana, (gift); 
10 speci 3 polished oolitie and 
orbicular jasper—Santa Clara 
County, California (gift); 2 speci 
mens black calcareous oolite— 
Saratoga Springs, California (gift). 
PRICE, G. E., Chicago. 
Lspecimen foasil contai = 
shell—East Toadies os ae ~ 


RADEFF, DR. I., Dixon, Illinois. 
1 specimen orthoceras cok Nl 
phuncle—Dixon, [linois (gift 
REID, JOHN T., Lovelock, Se 


Qe thinolite—Lovelock and 
a a Pershing County, 


ties E. ae ni a 
34 negatives of views in Yellowstone 
Park (gift). 
SALO, 0. J., Red Lodge, Montana. 


2 specimens fossil agp 3 speci- 
mens fossil voeesre mens 
fossil ge, Mon- 
tana (gift). 


SCHURG, HERMAN L., Chicago. 

4 specimens showing pressure struc- 
ture in senGevone a thenans 
(gift); 1 specimen chert concretion 
—Missouri (gift). 


SIMMS, STEPHEN C., Chicago. 
2 photographs of Meteor Crater, 
Arizona (itt): 1 a con- 
eretion—<Arizona (gif 


SMITH, tt H., Galesburg, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana), Chicago. 
13 specimens grease (gift). 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY COM- 
PANY, Denver, Colorado. 
1 core 10 feet in length— 
(gift). 
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TELLING, JOHN, ESTATE OF, 
Chicago. 


56 specimens native and asso- 
ciated minerals—Lake. 


TRAIN, PERCY, Lower Rochester, 


2 bechscaie gs glass colored - 
light—Arizona (gift). fe 


i ld at CEMENT 
MPANY, Chicago. 


68 illustrating the mam 
specimens portland cement —Bufl- 
ington, Indiana (gift). 


VELASCO, M. L., Iquites, Peru. 


17 _ specimens — pelecypods; 

18 specimens fossil iT conhabeots pods: 
1 dong fossil gastropod— 
Province of Loreto, Peru (gift). 


VON Fae psa FRANK, Cicero, 
33 specimens Sen netes 


Cove, Arkansas (gift); 2 beens Coon 


mens concretions— 


a paras { : 1 1 specimen sia 
—Magn oa anS3 
9 specimens mineralsa— wiievale= yt fake 


boro, Arkansas (gift); 1 specimen 
rock— Murfreesboro, Arkansas 
ee = cabochon cut amethyst, 

tes and schorlomite 


group quartz 
mani, Asksoo (gift). 


vA Giga THEODORE, 


11 oseil wor Canal, 
Bie Teen Tee eae 
WHALEN, THADDEUS, Spokane, 

Washington. 


18 specimens fossil plants—Spokan 
Washington ashington (exchange), Spokane, 
ee K.4.,Owensboro, Kentucky. 
6 8 petroleum—Kentucky 


git): 4 specimen oil sands— 


et PAULINE L,, Chicago. 


1 sand picture; 1 imen banded 
sandstone—McGregor, lowa 
(gift). 


hastens oe hi WILLIAM M., Burbank, 


1 specimen fossil pelecypod—Cali- 
fornia (gift), 
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DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATU- 
RAL HISTORY, New York. 


1 eS eet Islands (ex- 
oe Oeee (exchange). 
AMRINE, MISS ROBERTA, Syca- 
more, Illinois. 


1 Tee eae hawk—Sycamore, 
Illinois (gift). 


BAILEY, H. H., Miami, Florida. 
22 birdskins—North America (ex- 
change). 


BARNES, R. MAGOON, Lacon, 
Illinois. 


2 moths—Lacon, Illinois (exchange). 
BOGERT Ao pe M., San Diego, 


1 linard—San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia (gift). 


BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL 
HISTORY), London, England. 


5 mammal skins and skulls and 3 
skeletons— Paraguay (gift). 


BULLOCK, DILLMAN S., Angol, 
1 25 lizards, 9 frogs—Angol, 
Mie (itt) 
BUNKER, CHARLES, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


1 bog lemming skeleton—Douglas 
County, Kansas (gift). 


BUREAU OF SCIENCE, Manila, 
ippine Islands. 
8 crocodiles—Mindoro, Philippine 
Islands (gift). 


BURGENI, KARMA H. DE, Paris, 
France. 
19 shells—San Martinho, Portugal 
(gift). 
BURT, CHARLES E., Waxahachie, 
‘exas, 


1 lizard, 5"frogs—Nebraska (gift). 
CAMERON, DR. WILL J., Chicago. 
3 re i mm Desert, Africa 


CARLSON, R., Chicago. 
1 spider—Chicago (gift). 


CHEN, DR. K. K., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


7 | ese: toads—Europe ho? 6 


CLARK, MISS EMILY A., Chicago. 
1 lizard—Nigeria (gift). 


CLEGG, W. G., Delamere, England. 
3 ‘ite Pease Toe England 


COALE, MRS. HENRY K.., Chicago. 
8 mamma! skins and 7 skulls—La 
Puerta Valley, California (gift). 


CONANT, ROGER, Toledo, Ohio. 
11 snakes—Toledo, Ohio AY sea 1 
snake— Monroe County, Mi 


CONOVER, H. B., Chicago. 


1 red-l idge skeleto 
maw 


DAHLGREN, DR. B. E., Chicago. 
1 i skin—Bahia, Brazil 
tft). 
DOYLE, J. E., Winkelman, Arizona. 
2 oe Arizona, 


Bato “sho OTIS, Misha- 
waka, Indiana 


1 silvery lamprey—St. Joseph River, 


FIELD, HENRY, Chicago. 
Indian on—India (gift); 11 
a bn (gift). 
FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


cones by Eleva Pk Chancellor and 
Stuart (Chancellor—-Stuart— 


Field ae 
Expedition to the 
‘aah tee 


seu bt el pribonene 


tiles, een 437 fishes, 5 sq Ly poo 
sateana—Singarore, Sumatra, 


Java, ete. 
by Dr. Bourret, F. J. De- 
foase, Jean Delacour, M M. 8. Hsuen, 


b y Lowe, Dr. Crook, 
Herbert Bincens (William V. 
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7 mammal skins and Ponies | 2,176 Sreptiles— Mississippi and Louisiana. 
a 162 reptiles—French Indo- 15 mammal skins, 5 separate skulls— 
China, Yunnan, wan. New South Wales. 
Collected by W. D. Hambly (Frederick 908 birds—N America, South 
i. Rawoon-Pield Museum Ethno- . Slay 
logical Expedition Africa 73 birds—North America, C 
77 reptiles, Angola, Africa. Rica. ge 
Collecsed Pt Ashley Hine and John 1 Steller’s sea-lion—Oregon. 
Moyer: 834 birds—Queensland, New South 
79 birds, 4 eggs, 1 nest—Momence, Wales, New Guinea, etc. 

23 reptiles—various localities. 
eS by G. C. Hixon: 102 reptiles—West Australia. 
Roar " tang ae FINGULIN, JOE A., Chicago. 

7 bird Iinois. te ere Cate 


Collected by Third Asiatic 
of American Museum of pes 
with Field Museum co- 
163 mammals, 148 skulle—China. 
Collected by Bruce Thorne (Thorne— 
Graves-Field Museum Arctic Ex- 
pedition): 
2 polar bear skulls—Arctic Ocean. 
Collected by Walter A. Weber: 
2 birds—Illinois. 


Collected fence Be Llewelyn Williams 
(M Weald Borenical Expect 


tion to the 
4 bat skulls, 27 reptiles, 7 inverte- 


3 fruit bats—aAustralia and Borneo. 

88 birds—Bolivia. 
27 mammals, 314 eg 82 a 
Santa Catharina, B 

28 birds—British ne 

8 toads—California. 

7 rattlesnakes—Connecticut. 

88 birds—Costa Rica. 

1 hawk—Egypt. 


80 long-horned sculpine—Massachu- 
setts. 


FRANZEN, A. J., Chicago. 


1 brown trout, 8 bird lice—Illinois 
and Wisconsin (gift). 


GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY 
E, Chicago. 


t); 8 Pinan oie 
bugs— Idaho 
GRAVE, B. H., Greencastle, Indiana. 


5 salamanders—Greencastle, Indi- 
ana (gift). 


GREEN, MORRIS M., Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania. 


1 corr mouse—New Jersey (ex- 

baons W., yes SCHOOL 

EXTENSION O F FIELD MU- 
SEUM, Chicago. 

4 Lapland longspurs—Illinois (gift). 


HAMBLY, W. D., Chicago. 
23 butterflies—Sierra Leone (gift). 


HOGLE, H. C., Watervliet, 


1 star-nosed mole—Van Buren 
County, Michigan (gift). 


HULL, CLEMENT, Oak Park, Illinois, 
11 snakes—River Forest Preserve, 
Illinois (gift). 


ILLINOIS HUMANE SOCIETY, 
Chicago. 
25 Go box turtles—Chicago 


JENKINS, SIDNEY H., Chicago. 
1 bird—Chicago (gift). 


ee - 
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JOHNSTON, MISS GRACE E., 
Chicago. 


1 weaver bird—Australia (gift). 


KELLEY, JOHN M., Chicago. 
5 one st New York 
t). 


KINSEY, DR. A. C., Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

188 gall insects, 407 insect galls— 

Europe and North America (gift). 


LAYBOURNE, E. G., Chicago. 
1 Blanding’s turtle—De Motte, 
Indiana {cift). 


LEWIS, FRED, Stadra, California. 
1 black rhinoceros skin—Tanganyika 
(gift). 
LILJEBLAD, EMIL, Chicago. 
79 beetles—Washington and Cali- 
fornia (gift). 


LINCOLN PARK AQUARIUM, 
Chicago. 
1 frog—Africa (gift). 
LYON, DR. M. W., South Bend, 
Indiana. 
3 rodents and 1 skull—Indiana (eit); 
1 tiger salamander—South 
Indiana (gift). 
MARSHALL, BYRON C., Imboden, 
Arkansas. 
15 reptiles—various localities (gift). 
MOONEY, JAMES J., Deerfield, Illi- 
nois. 


1 mamma! skin and skull—Honduras 
= 11 reptiles—Illinois 


MORRISSON, REEVES, Chicago. 
1 starfish—Florida (gift). 


MOSELEY, PROFESSOR E. L., Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 
1 least weasel—Ohio (gift). 
MOYER, JOHN W., Chicago. 
1 Hungarian Barrington, 
Illinois (gift). 
MUELLER, ADOLPH, Chicago. 
1 night hawk—Chicago (gift). 


MUSEO DE LA PLATA, La Plata, 
Argentina. 
29 snakes—Argentina (exchange). 


MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

5 mammals, 8 birds—Africa and Asia 
(exchange); 6 bats—Solomon 
Islands (ex ); 202 mammals 
—-vurious localities (exchange); 1 
deep-sea fish (exchange). 

NEVILLE, RUSSELL T., Kewanee, 
Illinois. 

1 salamander larva, 5 sculpins— 
Leasburg, Missouri (gift). 

OSINGER, F. D., Chicago. 

1 bat—Chicago (gift). 


PALMER, HONORE, and WENT- 
WORTH, JOHN, Chicago. 


PATTERSON, BRYAN, Chicago. 
160 insects—Colorado (gift). 


PERKINS, R. MARLIN, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
2 snakes—Honduras (gift); 1 snake 
—Panama (gift). 


PLATH, KARL, Chicago. 
1 Mexican black-headed oriole (gift). 


REYNOLDS, ALBERT E., Green- 
castle, Indiana. 


2 salamanders—Indiana (gift). 


ROBERTS, C. E., Evanston, Illinois. 
1 abnormal sna turtle—Charies 
City, Iowa (gift). 


ROMER, DR. ALFRED S&., Chicago. 


+ on Colony, South 


RUECKERT, ARTHUR G., Chicago. 
1 hawk owl—Chicago ; 26 ticks 
—Haywood, Winsostin (itt). 


SALGUES, DR. R., Brignoles, V: 
France. = 


2 gall insects, 21 insect galls— 
France (gift). 
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SANBORN, COLIN C., Highwood, 
Illinois. 


1 least weasel skull—Lake County, 
Illinois (gift). 


SCHMIDT, KARL P., Homewood, 
Tilinoi 


3 mammal skins and skulls—Cali- 
fornia rece oh Shin 30 reptiles— 
Idaho Indiona fait. tles— Miller, 


SPENCER, DON A., Chicago. 
1 beaver skull—Porter County, 
Indiana (gift). 


pacar vl JOHN G., AQUARIUM, 
1 — varie 19 Sg aad West, 
orida (gift); 1 lack drum fish— 


N Jersey ); 27 fishes—-vari- 
New dermy git) 


SINGH, DILIPAT, Singahi, Oudh, 
1 Indian sloth bear skin, skull, and 
skeleton—Kheri District, india 


(gift). 
wba Sarg PROFESSOR J. K., 
Waco, Texas. 


224 shells—southern United States 
(gift). 


TAYLOR, EDWARD H., Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


19 reptiles and batrachians— 
Lawrence, Kansas (gift). 


TUTHILL, MRS. BEULAH LOGAN, 
Lakeside, Michigan. 
1 fruit pigeon—Caroline Islands 
(gift). 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
FISHERIES, Washington, D.C 


1 American sole—Beaufort, "North 
Carolina (gift). 
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UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Iowa City, 
lowa. 


1 Steller’s sea-lion—La Push, 
W change). 


(ex 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


8 turtles—Oklahoma (gift). 
VAN CLEAVE, DR. H. J., Urbana, 
Illinois. 


1 turtle—Tennessee (gift). 
WEBER, MISS CAROLYNE, Chicago. 
1 Indigo bunting—Chicago (gift). 
WEBER, WALTER A., Evanston, 

Illinois. 
1 meadow lark—Evanston (gift); 10 
Illinois 


bird-lice—Morton Grove, 
(gift). 


seler MAURICE, Chicago. 


1 seem snake—Sand Dunes, Indiana 


WELD, DR. LEWIS East Falls 
Church, Virginia. o 
15 gall insects, 16 insect galls— 
Arizona (gift). 
WESTCOTT, CHARLES, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 


1 bat, 3 newts— Massachusetts (gift). 
WILLIAMSON, E. B., Bluffto 
Indiana. S 


3 damselflies—Colombia (gift). 
WOEFFS, HAROLD B., Chicago. 

1 Cooper’s hawk—Chicago (gift). 
WONDER, FRANK C., 

22 cticks—Tanganyike Territory 


ZIMMER, JOHN T., New York. 
2 ye A bats—British New Guinea 


RAYMOND FOUNDATION 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 


From Seinen of 576 
slides for we py ie ra 22 
pry geetterd ol for secon lectures: 

BE ge ertctevaier Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


16 slides for the lecture “A to 
Banana Land,” aed 96 cone 


the revised version of the lecture 
(gift). 


tit, Shs AND COMPANY, 

1 me wet (10. voles) of raven ae 

eis cusvue coke NEWS FILMS, 
Chicago. 


1 motion picture reel “Washing the 
Elephants” (gift). 
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R AND ABHE FILM COR- 
PORATION, Chicago. 
motion icture reels, “Enamel- 
- a 3 eels, “Trees to Tribunes” 
). 


CAPTAIN HAROLD A. WHITE, New 
York. 


1 motion picture reel, “Lions on the 
Rocks” (gift). 


UNITED STATES STEEL COR- 
espe New York. 


Partial picture reel on 
“Cement” me eit 


DIVISION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


BEYER, PROFESSOR O. H., Manila, 
Philippine pre 


95 pate fir of pottery from burial 
the Philippines (gift). 
FIELD 3 "MUSEUM OF NATURAL 


Photograph 
mela Pe Sea 

Se nat ree 
Cree Se Seen 529 nega- 
Stale tC. Suydam Cutting: 4,000 


feet of motion picture film taken 
cles Boge Hg 


Mote ty 5. Deas: Be eee 
of lan general views in 
tara oak 
Made by W. D. Hambly: 230 nega- 
tives of natives, lan and 
general views in West Africa. 
ae ee pense 59 
of landscapes and general 
southwestern part of Colorad 
Made by Elmer S. Riggs: 8 negatives 
of paar pb ee pe a 
ing; 58 negatives of general views 
in the Grand Canyon, Yellowstone 
heii and Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 


LIBRARY 
LIST OF DONORS AND EXCHANGES 
(Accessions are by exchange, unless otherwise designated) 
FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


AFRICA: 

Durban Museum, Durban. 

East Africa and Uganda Natural 
History Society, Pretoria. 

Geological Society, Johannesburg. 

Institut d’Egypte, Cairo. 

Rhodesia Museum, Bulawayo. 

— Society of South Africa, Cape 

‘own. 
Salammbo-Station ue, 
: Océanographigq 
oo —_ Association of Rhodesia, 
Société d'Hitoire Naturelle de l’Af- 
u ’ Algiers. 

Societé de Géographie d’Alger, 

Sociies dee Sciences Naturelies du 
Maroc, Rabat. 

South African Association for the 
ce cgeoomaat of Science, Cape 

own 
South African Museum, Cape Town. 
Transvaal 


Univonity ef Sollee Stellen- 
bosch, / 


ARGENTINA: 
oe de Agricultura, Buenos 


agar de La Plata, La Plata. 
Sociedad ntina de Ciencias 


Naturales, os 

Sociedad Ornitolégica del Plata, 
Buenos Aires. 

Sociedad rae. Does Aires. 


Common of Australia, Mel- 
bourne. 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 


Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 


Deparment a Resear Wel 
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Department of Agriculture of 
Western Australia, 


Department of Fisheries, 
Department of Mines, ms Syeoey. 


t of Mines, 5 
Field Naturalists’ Club, a 


Forestry Commission, Sydney (gift). 
ke Poo. Survey of Western Aus- 


Linnean’ Society af New South Wales, 


YP ain Ley ier art fo Melbourne. 

Ornithological Society of South Aus- 
tralia, cabaiga' 

Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery, Adelaide. 

Public peeping! Museum and Art 
Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne. 

d Museum, Brishane, 


Royal SS Society of Aus- 
Royal Sox RORY, of Queensland, Bris- 
Royal “Society of South Australia, 


Royal soehaty of Saamanle, Hobart. 
Society of Victoria, Mel- 


I ie. 

R Zoological Society of New 
Tok Wales, Sydney. 

Technological Museum, Sydney. 


AUSTRIA: 


ig bl der Wissenschaften, 


ienna. 
Anthropos Administration, Vienna. 
Naturhistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein, 
Graz. 
Universitit, Vienna. 
Zoologisches Institut, Graz. 


BELGIUM: 


acme Royale de Belgique, Brus- 
Areccane Royale des Sciences, 


Bulletin Agricole du Congo, Brussels. 
Institut Botanique Léo Errera, 
Bruszels. 


Jardin Botanique de |'Etat, Brussels. 
Musée Rayal d'tiisteiede Belees 
th ox du Chamanterae, 
ux du Cinquantenaire, 

Bruzzels, : 


Nederlandsch Phytopathologische 
pose soneesi ten) Vereenigen, 

Société Belge de Géologie, Brussels. 

Société de ique, Brussels, 
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Société Ornithologique de la Bel- 
ique, Brussels, 
Université de Louvain. 


BRAZIL: 


a. aes des Sciencias, 
Biblioteca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, 
Instituto Archeologico Geographico, 


Instituto ao Bitantun, Sao Paulo. 
Instituto Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de 


Janel 
Jardin Botanico, Rio de Janeiro. 
Ministerio de icultura, Rio de 
Janeiro. 
Museo Nacional, Rio de ene 
Secretaria de tura, Comercio 


e Obras Pub eas, Sao Paulo. 
Servico Geologico e Mineralogico, 
Rio : de Janeiro. 


BRITISH GUIANA: 


Board of Agriculture, Georgetown. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES; 


Deperenesy a ae Agriculture, Bridge- 
Department of Agriculture, Jamaica, 


ingston. 
Trinidad and Tobago Department 
al culture, Port of Spain, 


Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad. 


CANADA: 


Art, Sree and otenie ane 
ciation, 
. ge ae Titish 
ana Mining Journal, Garden- 
ie, Quebec. 


Department of A of Agriculture of Nova 
Department of Aenean Ottawa, 
n 


tarbo. 
De ent of Vi 

ritish Col: aban apie —— 
sis rea of Mines, Ottawa, 


Department of Mines, Toronto, 
Writcemological Society 6F On 
O tario, 
Geol Ontario. 
cal Survey, Ottawa, Ontari 
National M besa 2 
N soda Canadien, Quebec, 
ie 
Nova Scotian Institute of Natural 
Sciences, New Brunswick, Nova 
re Scotia. ; 
rovincial Museum, T 
Hb chs oronto, 
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Société de Géographie, Queber, 
Quebec, — 
Université de Montreal, Montreal, 
U i of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
CEYLON: 
Colombo reer ps Colombo. 
Department of Agriculture, Colombo, 
CHILE: 


Biblioteca Nacional, Santiago. 
Museo Nacional, Santiago. 
Revista Chilena 


Historia y Geo- 
grafia, Santiago. 
CHINA: 
Botanical and Forestry Department, 
ee National Research Institute, 
Geshe Hociety 
Society, Peiping. 
eal Survey, Pa Linge 
Hone Hong Kong. 
Kwangtung ae pcre Kwangsi Geological 


Met tan Library, Peipi 
Asintic Society of N North China, 


ty of China, Sha i. 
ne oe 
iping. 


Science 
University of 
Yenching University, 
COLOMBIA: 
Ministerio de Industrias, EF 
Sociedad Colombiana de 
Naturales, Bogota. 
CUBA: 
oye tanna cba tocnh ae ey y Letras, 
bering de Dependientes del 
Comercio de la Habana, Havana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Académie Tchéque des Sciences, 
Deutscher Naturwissenschaftlich- 
Medizinise inischer Verein fiir Boéhmen 
Narodniho M "Prague. 
Societas En PeclseedTab to Cechoslo- 
viniae, 


iencias 


Dank Botan Forening, Cope- 

e Geografiske Selskab, Copen- 
Danek Geolodlakc: Fosentng Chipees 
vane Naturhistorisk Forening, 
Vents Ornithologisk Forening, 
sab Pew naoa sts for Ledelsen af de 


Geologiske og Geografiake Un- 
i Greenland, Copen- 


Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen. 
Université, Copenhagen. 
EAST INDIES: 


Sarawak Museum, Sarawak, Borneo. 
ECUADOR: 

Academia Nacional 
Quito. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES: 


Federated Malay States Museums, 
Kuala Lumpur. 
oo Agricultural Society, Kuala 


Raffles “sig + and Library, Singa- 
Royal Asiatic Society, Malayan 
ranch, Singapore. 
FIJI ISLANDS: 
Department of Agriculture, Suva. 
FINLAND: 


Finska Minnesforening, H ors, 
Suomen Museo, Helieiee 


FRANCE: 


Académie des Sciences, Paris. 
Ecole d’ de Zoolog de Paris. 


de Historia, 


Institut de de l'Université, 
Mont 
Muséum d ms Paris. 
uséum a’ Histoire Nat = 
ceil aturelle, Mar. 
d'Histoire Naturelle, Rouen. 
Muséum National d'Histoire Natu- 
relle, Paris, 


Nature, Paris. 
Société d'Histoire Naturelle 
Ardennes. 


d’Ardennes, 
Société d'Histoire Naturelle, 
Bochteh de Glogtaphie bie, Paris, 
Société dea Américanistes canistes, Paris. 
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Société des Etudes des Sciences 
Naturelles, Rheims. 

Société des Etudes Scientifiques, 
Angers. 

Société hoy Sciences Naturelles, La 


Société Linéenne, Bordeaux 
Saciété Nationale d "Acclimatation de 


ce, Paris 
Société Nationale d’Horticulture de 
France, Paris 
Société Scientifique ue du Bourbonnais 
et du Centre de France, Moulins. 
Université-Faculté des Sciences, 
Marseilles. 


GERMANY: 


Akstienie dor Wissenschaften, Leip- 

Hayetuche sorte der Wissen- 
schaften, Muni 

Rotate Gesellachaft, 


unich., 

Botanischer Garten und Botanisches 
Museum, Berlin. 

Botanischer Verein der Proving Bran- 
denburg, Berlin. 

Deutsche Entomologische Gesell- 
schaft, Berlin 

Deutsche Geologiache Gesellschaft, 

r 

Dees gf UA poi goo ati 
Poldgie, ogi Un Ee 
schicht, Berlin. 


te, 
i ii _Morgenlindische Gesell- 


Dei Sectscherei Verein, ee 


oy aeoee apeaaiaeae 
Geographioche Gesellschaft, Han- 


Geographische Geoollechaft, Munich, 
Georg-Auguat-Universitit, 


chaft fiir Erdkunde, Berlin. 
Gesellschaft Naturforschende 
Freunde, Berlin. 
Gesellschaft zur Befirderung 
mten Naturw chaften, 
Marburg. ; 
Hamburgische Universitit, 


ure. 
apna Ludwigs-Universitit, 


Minecaloginch-Gonlogisches Museum, 

acu? fiir Natur- und Heimat- 
kunde, Magdeburg 

Museum fir uals und Valker- 
kunde, 
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Museum fir Vilkerkunde, Berlin. 
Museum fiir Vilkerkunde, Hamburg. 
Naensee Verein fir Naturkunde, 


Naturforschende Gesellechaft, Frei- 
Naturforchende Gesellschaft, Gdr- 
Natuthitorich Gesellschaft, Nur- 


Naturhistorischer Verein, Colmar. 

Naturhistorischer Verein der Preus- 
sischen Rheinlande und West- 
falons, Bonn. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Gesellschaft, 
“Isis,” Dresden. 

N aturwissenschaftlicher Verein, 
Augsburg. 

Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein, 


Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein, 
Schleswig-Halstein, Kiel. 

Ornithologische Gesellschaft in Bay- 
ern, Munich. 

Preussizche yaaa aye Berlin. 

Schlesische Gesellschaft fir Vater- 
land, Breslau. 


Ren akenpe eeche Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft, Frankfort on the 


Main. 
seule Géologique du Nord, Darm- 


Stadtisches Valker Museum, Frank- 
fort on the Main. 

Thuringischer Botanischer Verein, 
Weimar. 

Universitits Bibliothek, Heidelberg. 
Universitits Bibliothek, Munich. 
Universitiits Bibliothek, Tubingen. 
Verein fir Vaterlindische Natur- 

kunde, Wiirttem 
yee Meine nde, » Berlin. 
oO #4 Museum, 
Zoologisches Museum, Hamburg. 


GREAT BRITAIN; 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
auieeean Natural History Society, 


Birmingham Natural History and 
ee Society, Birming- 


Brighton and Hove Natural 
nd Philosophical rp td 
Bri ton. 
British Libresy ‘of Petical Scien 
London a 


British Museum, London, 
ee Museum (Natural History), 


Camb 
sr bridge Philosophical Society, 


penbeiiee University, Cambridge. 
Gp Nace a iy Set pal and Scien- 
Dove ‘Marine pase Culler- 


Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural 


Fisheries Board, Edinburgh. 
Geological Survey of England and 


Wales, London. 
Geological Survey of Scotland, Edin- 


FY 
Japan Society of London, London. 
Lancashire Sea Fisheries Laboratory, 


ee tote Museum, Art Gallery and 
Linnean cite London. 
Liverpool Biological Society, Liver- 


Manchester Literary and Philoeoph- 
iecal Society, Manchester. = 

Manchester fuseum, Manchester. 

esoripet Biological Association, Ply- 


Atmos and Art Gallery, Sheffield. 
National Indian. Mags London. 
National Library, C: 
Sas -—hasom of Wal Wales, C esl 
atural istory Society of 
thumberland, Durham and Ral 
Tyne, Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne. 

Naturalists’ Field Club, Belfast. 

Sr Rotmoceaiot Institu of 
te 

a Britain pe Ireland, Lon- 


Asiatic of Great 
Ropal Botan land, Teiburgh 
c 8 ‘ 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. __ 
Royal Colonial  Tnatitute, London. 
cal Society, London. 
Royal Hort ‘Musou, Edinburgh, 
useum, urgh. 
Royal a LB as on. = 
Royal Society of Arts, London. 
me Society of Edinburgh, Edin- 
School of Oriental Studies, London. 
South London Entomological and 
Natural History Society, Callen 


Tring 2 Zoological Museum, Tring. 
vies and Albert Museum, Lon- 
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Wellcome Research Laboratories, 
London. 
Zoological Society, London. 


GUATEMALA: 


Sociedad de Geogrifia é Historia, 


HUNGARY: 


Musée National ¢ Hongrois, Buda- 
peat. 


INDIA: 


Anthro eal Society, Bomb 
Archachiretel 8 " Caleutte. te, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
aa Orissa Research Society, 


Department of , Bombay. 
Beaument of ‘Agricul evs ioe 
cal Jiao dl of India Calcutta. 


Geological Survey, Calcutta 
Goverhiount af i of India, Calcutta, 
Indian tacit aot Calcutta. 
n i 7 
Indian Museum, Osta: 
Mining and Geological Institute of 

India, Calcutta, 
Prince of Wales Museum of West 
Ron" Ferd i 

oye. lat ty, 

ranch, Calamba aby», COghes 


aha College of Engineering, Ryo- 


Universi of Calcutta, Calcutta. 
Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 


IRELAND: 


National nak eee Dublin. 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 


Royal 
bean Ba age Dublin. 


ITALY: 


Istituto di Botanico, Pa 

Istituto Superi pes ett Portici. 

BR. Aocedatia é a'it Italia, Raise: 

+ Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 
B, Beceeaente Nazionale del Lincei, 


Sccieta, dei 2 Geolorico 4 talia, 


Societa Reale dei Napoli, Naples. 


JAPAN: 


en Society of Tokyo, 
i ech of Agriculture of For- 
Imperial Academy of Tokyo, Tokyo, 
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Imperial Geological Surve » Tokyo. 
imperial Household Miseuun: 
j oO. 
Imperial University, Tokyo. 
a oa Universite: College of Agri- 
Imperial University, College of 
yoto. 


iences, K 
Mivesaki College of Agriculture and 


National Geen Council, Tokyo. 
Ornithological Society, Tokyo. 
Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai, 
Tokyo Botanical Society, Tolkyo. 
Tokyo-Koko-Gakkwai, Tokyo, 
Tottori Agricultural College, T. ; 


JAVA: 


Anth cal Laboratory of Java, 
Sarupalogt ry va 


Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kun- 


sten en Wetenschappen, Batavia. 
Department of Agricatturs, Buiten- 


Zorg. 
Bneyclopaedisch Bureau, Welteyre- 
Instituut, Weltevreden, 

Jardin Botanique, Weltevreden. 
K. Natuurkundige Vereeniging in 
Nederlandsch-Indie, Weltevreden. 


MEXICO: 


Direcciém General de Estadistica, 
Mexico City. 
Instituto de Biologia, Mexico City. 
Instituto de Biologico, Mexico City. 
siya Geologico de Mexico, Mex- 
co City. 
Museo Nacional de Arqu a, 
Historia y Etnologia, Mexico City, 
Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento, 
Mexico City. 
ia de Edueacion Publica, 
Mexico City. 
Secretaria de Educacion Publica. 
Pisccion de Arqueologia, Mexico 
ty. 
Sociedad Cientifiea “Antonio 
if Mexico City. 
Sociedad de Geografia y Estadista, 
Mexico City 


Sociedad Forestal de Mexico, Mexico 


Sociedad Mexicana Geografica 
Estadistica, Mexico City. sd 


NETHERLANDS: 


Hollandsche Maatschappij der Wet- 


Kolonial fastitute, Amsterdam, 
Akademie van Wetenscha pen, 
Amsterdam. = 
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K. Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en 

Volkenkunde yan Nederlandsch 
E Neen Aardrijkundig Ge- 
* - t 


ek ts 
Landbouwhoogerschool, Wagen- 
ingen. 


Museum voor Land-en Volkenkunde 
tik,” Rote rina Hen 
Nederlandsche Dierkunde Vereenig- 
Netlog eV Ikundigen Club 
Th oe: i # 
Leiden 


Rijs Ethnographisch Museum, Lei- 
en. 


Rijks Geol ofisch-Mineralogisches 
tle He gy, 
erbarium, 
Rilks Museum van Natuurlijke His- 
rie, : 
Rijks Universiteit, Groningen. 
Rilke Universiteit, Leiden, 
NEW ZEALAND: 
Auckland Institute and Muzeum, 
Wellington. 
Canterbury College, Christchurch. 
Canterby Museum, Christchurch. 
Cawthorn Institute Nelson. 
Department of Agricultura, Welling- 
on. 
Department of Mines, Geological 
urvey, Welli n. 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
Dominion eer angen. 
Dominion 
New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 
NORWAY: 


Bergen Museum, Bergen. 
si Geologiske Undersgkelse, 
0 


Norges Svalbad og Ishay Under- 
aicelse, Oslo. - 


berne, Qalo. 
Zoologiske Museum, Oslo. 
PANAMA: 
Gorgas Memorial Institute f Trop- 
ical Medicine, Panama City. 
PERU: 
Universidad, Cuzco. 
POLAND: 
Académie Polonaise des Scien 
des Arts, Cracow. =e 
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Musei hat Historiae Naturali, 


Warea 
Musei Zoologici Polonici, Warsaw. 
apr Akademja Umiejetnosci, Cra- 


Société Botanique de Pologne, War- 
aa. 


PORTO RICO: 


hag Experiment Station, 
orto Rico, Rio Piedras. 


PORTUGAL: 
Bogedete  Porngaes de Sciencias 


w Natura, Tier de Coimbra, Museu 


co, Coimbra, 
Uriversiene de Lisboa, Lisbon. 


ROUMANIA: 
Université de Jasey, Jassy. 


tural, Barcelona. 
Junta para Amplicacién de Estudios 
e Investigaciones Cientificas, 


Madrid. 
ee de Ciencias Naturales, Ma- 


R. or oealeeuia de Ciencias, Madrid. 
Espanola de whee Ope 


Sociedad 
Sonne Tepcacia. de Hist 
Espanola de Historia Na- 


SWEDEN: 
ie noe et Litografiska Anstalt, 


Geolovse n Tosstitubir sce ai 


SWITZERLAND: 
Botanisches gives. Ziirich, 
G Se arin cnograpieree Ge- 


Musei Zoologie e Anatomie 
Museo Civico di 


Anatomie, Geneva. 
Storia  hacearaie, 
Geneva. 


rich. 
Naturhistorisches Museum, Basel. 
Schwere = Entomologische Ge- 
selischaft, Bern 
Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir 
Volkskunde, Basel. 


Société Botanique, Geneva. 

Société de Physique et d'Histoire 
Naturelle, Geneva. 

Société Helvétique des Sciences Na- 
turelles, Aarau. 

Société Neuchateloise de Géographie, 
Neuchatel. 

Société Zoologique, Geneva. 

Stadtbibliothek, Bern. 

Universitit, Bern. 

“UNION OF SOCIALISTIC SOVIET 

REPUBLICS: 


Société des Naturalistes, istes, Voronej. — 
Société Ouralienne d'Amis Sn 
Sciences Naturelles, Ekaterinberg. 
La raged de |'Asie Centrale, Tash- 
Université Tartu, T 
Wiseesncontllcng a rieutineteat: 


Zoologieal Museum, Moscow. 
URUGUAY: 
Instituto de Geologia y Perforaciones, 
Mon i 
Museo de Historia Natural, Monte- 
video. 
VENEZUELA: 
Cultura Venezolana, Caracas. 


DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


otanika Tradgrad, G 
Guteborgs Museum, Giteborg. 
K. Svenska Vetenska emien, 
Stockholm. 
K. Vetenskaps och Vitterhets Sam- 
K. Vitterhets, e och Antik- 
vitets Akademien, Stockholm. 
Lunds Universitet, Lund. 
Osuasiatiska Samlingarna, Stockholm. 
ALABAMA: 


Geological Survey, University. 
ARIZONA: 
Arizona Museum, Phoenix. 
Arizona State Museum, University 
Station, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS: 
Arkansas Geological Survey, Littl 
Rock (gift). eh - 


CALIFORNIA: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
token, Se “on 
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Balboa Park Museum, San Diego. HAWALI: 


California A Academy of Sciences, San 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Holly- 
county Free Library, Los Angeles 
Department of Agriculture, Sacra- 


Fish ogo Game Commission, Sacra- 
-Svgg et 
les Museum, Los A ; 
Notural History Museum, San Diego. 
Pomona College, Claremont. 
Santa Barbara Museum, Santa Bar- 


bara. 

Scripps Institution of Biological Re- 
search, La Jolla. 

Society of Natural History, San 


Diego. 
Southern California Academy of 
Sciences, Los Angeles 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. 
Stanford University, Palo Alto. 
State Mining Bureau, Sacramento. 
Tuna Club, y Sosraye (gift). 
University ‘of California, Berkeley. 
canoe, of Southern California, 


Los Angeles. 
Zoological Society, San Diego. 


COLORADO: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins. 

Bureau of Mines, Denver. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 

Colorado Scientific Society, D 

Denver Art sree Denver (gift), 

Museum of Natural History, Denver. 

State Historical and Natural History 
Society, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT: 


age hem Experiment Station, 
GEL. 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, New Haven. 

Hartford Public Library, Hartford. 

Osborn Botanical Laboratory, New 
Haven. 

State Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey, Hartford. 

Yale University, New Haven. 


FLORIDA: 


Agricultural ai. Station, 
Gainesville ) 

Bailey Museum and Lib of Na- 
tural History, Miami git . 

State Cee. Survey, 

rh alg Florida, Gainesville 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Honolulu. 

Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu. 

Hawaiian Entomological Society, 
Honolulu | De 

Hawaiian eal Society, Hono 
lulu. 

Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, 
Honolulu. 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


ILLINOIS: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Urbana. 

Art Institute of Chicago. 

ee Society of America, Chi- 


Board ¢ of ities Chicago. 
Sp Academy of Sciences, Chi- 


Chicago Historical Society, Chicago 


Chicago Public Library, Chicago. 
Division o of Natural History Survey, 


Forestry Service, Urbana. 
Geographic Society, ee 
Hardwood Record, Chi 
Humanitas Publishing 
Chicago (gift). 
Inland Printer, Chicago {eit 
Izaak Walton League af 
Chicago (gift). 
John Crerar Library, Slee che 
Morton Arboretum, Lisle. 
Museum = Science and Industry, 


Chicag 
Neabacs: Library, Chicago. 
Oologist, Lacon (gift). 
One, Sopa Publishing Company, 


state B Board of Agriculture, Spring- 


State Geological Survey, Springfield. 
State Historical Library, & : 
State Water Survey, Urbana. 
University of Chicago. 

University of Illinois, Urbana. 


ompany, 


INDIANA: 


Academy of Sciences, Indianapolis. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Indiana ; 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 
epartmen: 


Indiana D t of Conserva- 
tion, Indianapolis. 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Art Institute, Indian- 


John Herron Art 
a i 
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Purdue University, Lafayette. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame. 
IOWA: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Expe 
Historical, Memorial and Art De- 


Denis gee Des bg Pr 
Academy Science, Des 


se ig 
lows Geological Survey, Des Moines. 
Iowa Horticultural Society, Des 


Moines. 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, Ames. 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 


KANSAS: 
reimione 4 of Science, Topeka. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lawrence (gift). 
State Board of ee Law- 
rence. 
State Historical Soci 
University of Kansas, 
KENTUCKY: 
ine ey Academy of Science, Lex- 
Kentucky Geological Survey, Frank- 
Kentucky University, Lexington. 
LOUISIANA: 
Department of Conservation, Baton 


Rou 
Howat Memorial Library, New 


Be vg 


ft * 
“hitch, State Museum, New 
Orleans (ift). 


MAINE: 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 
Mount Desert Region, Biological 
, Bar Harbor (gift). 
of Natural His- 
tory, Portlan 
MARYLAND: 
i ene University, Halti- 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 


Maryland State Board of Forestry, 
Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Amberst. 


American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston. 


American Antiquarian Society, Wor- 
cester. 


Boston Public por ga rts 
Boeon's Society of Natural History, 


Clark University, Worcester. 
Essex Institute, Salem. 

Harvard College, Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Cambridge. 
Harvard Univ . Arnold Arbore- 

tum, Jamaica F ain. 
Harvard University, Department 
Mes hs and Petrography, Cam- 


bridge 

Harvard “University, Gray Herba- 
rium, Cambridge. 

Horticultural , Boston. 

Marine are gical Laboratory, 
Woods 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
New Bedford Public Library, New 
Bedford. 


Peabody Institute, Salem. 
poe Museum, Cambridge. 

oll Epp terig toes 
Springfield ty Library Association, 


wht cal College , Williamstown. 
Worcester County Horticultural 
Society, Worcester. 
MICHIGAN: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Agricultural College. 

Detroit Institute of Art, Detroit. 

i Rapids Public Library, Grand 


iis. 
Mich Academy of Science, Arts 
pad Laie kee a 
ar College of Mines, Hough- 
Public leg Menominee (gift). 
State Board of i aban hs Lansing. 
Edward EK. 
Three rags 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
MINNESOTA: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University Farm 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minn- 
eapolis. 


University of Minnesota, Minne- 


MISSISSIPPI: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Agricultural C: 


Jan. 1931 


MISSOURI: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
hay erg $ 
wseum, St. Louis. 
Missouri Botanic Garden, St. Louis. 
ig Historical Society, Colum- 
&t. Louis Public Library, St. Louis. 
a Tait). Company, Kansas 
ity (gift 
; of Missouri, School of 


Washington University, St. Louis. 
MONTANA: 
State University, Bozeman. 


NEBRASEA: 
State University, Lincoln. 
NEVADA: 
Nevada University, A 
periment Station, 
NEW JERSEY: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


icultural Ex- 
arson City. 


Trenton. 
oy a of Agriculture, Trenton 
Newark Museums Association, New- 
Princeton University, Princeton. 


NEW MEXICO: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Santa Fe. 


Historical Society, Santa Fe. 
New Mexico Museum, Santa Fe. 


NEW YORE: 
= scale Experiment Station, 


enienean Academy of Rome, New 
Ti 


sac Geographical Society, New 
ork. 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. 
American Polish Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York (gift). 
Bin Oceanographic Collection, 
ew York (gift). 
¢ Thompson Institute, Yonkers 


Brtkion Botanic Garden, ae dee 
ap rend vex of 


Bulfalo Society of of Natural Sciences, 


Colambie University, New York. 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 
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Garden Club of America, New York 
Italy-American Society, New York 
Japan Society, 2 Peto York ir eo 
ew 


Yor 

Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
cn of America, New York 
Bi 

Municipal Museum, Rochester. 

Museum of the American Indian, 
New York. 

National Sculpture Society, New 
Bho it). 

Sore sb asi nig of Sciences, 

New yout Botanical Garden, New 


¥ 
New York Historical N 
voce Society, New 


New York State Library, Atha 
Oil and Wat Indivites Meat eae 


(gift). 
Pratt Institute, New York. 
Public Library, New York. 
Rochester Academy of Science, 
Pag ig 
p, New York (gift). 
Spanish Tourist eroaaiign Offies, 
New York 


(gift). 
Spice Mill, New York (gift). 
State Co lege of 3 


Company, New 
Tompline Kia Marble Company, 
New York (gift). 


ew 
Union College, Sche 
a Fruit Company, ew York 


University of the State of New York, 


Vassar Co a 

Yonkers is, Pon apn rent and 
Art, Yonkers (gift). 

Zoological Society, New York, 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Elisha Micel fac Scientific. Society, 
Chapel Hill. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
Agricultural 7 ah Station, 


Unive 
, Bismarck. 
Dakota, Uni- 
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OHIO: 
et tt ti Experiment Station, 
ooster 


Cincinnati Museums Aszociation, 
Cincinnati. 


sg Hi oe Museum of Art, Cleve- 

Di 

ern, Museum of Natural His- 
Cleveland. 

Cl] nd Public Library, Cleveland. 

Denison University, Granville. 

Geological Su , Columbus. 


Oberlin, College Oberlin. 

Ohio Academy of Science, Columbus. 

Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
, Columbus. 

Ohio State Museum, Seren 


Ohio State Uni 
Wilson Ornithologi club, 0 Oberlin, 


OKLAHOMA: 
Oklshoma Academy of Sciences, Nor- 


Man. 

Oklahoma Geological Survey, Nor- 
man. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


OREGON: 
si ebm ing Experiment Station, 


University of Oregon, Eugene. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 

seein ophical Society, Phil- 

Antivenin ieee of America, 
Philadelphia 

_ Core Company, Lan- 


Commissioners, Harris- 


caster 
Board of Fi 


tment of Agriculture, 
t of Forests and Waters, 


isburg. 
Dr College, Philadel: 
ib apa Sociel a Ween Penn- 


lvania eee and School 
dustrial Art, Philadelphia. 
ria Coles a Pharmacy, 


Sullivant Mass Soviet § Met gg ie 


University of of fone Mu- 
Wagner Free | permed af Science, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
Bureau of Education, Manila. 
Bureau of Forestry, Manila. 
Bureau of Science, Manila. 
Department of Agriculture and Na- 
tural Resources, Manila. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Roger Williams Park Museum, Prov- 
idence, 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
State School of Mines, Rapid City. 
TENNESSEE: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
aahvile 
TEXAS: 
Agricultural alps Station, 
oan Station. oe 
riage of 
ea ol Wild Life, Austin 


(gift). 
San Antonio Museums Azsociation, 
San Antonio. 


Scientific Society, San Antonio. 
University of Texas, Austin. 
UTAH: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Logan. 
VERMONT: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Burlington. 
VIRGINIA: 


State Forester, Richmond. 
State ana A Richmond. 
i ed of Virginia, Charlottes- 


WASHINGTON (State of): 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Seattle, 

Mountaineer Club epeser 

Pacific No Northwest Bird 

Woshingvon ti Univesity, Seattle 
beter, gy She niversity, Historical 

Society, Seattle. 


JAN, 1931 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: 
American Association for the Ad- 
Vvancement of Science, 
American engage ih of Museums. 
American Mining Congress, 
Archaeol fal Te Institute of America. 
Canene tion of Washington 


BP ai ‘of Congress. 

National tos eign of Selence. 

National Parks Bulletin. 

National Research Council. 

Pan-American Union. 

Science Service. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Tropical Plant Research Foundation. 

United States Government. 

United States National Museum. 

WEST VIRGINIA: 

State Department of Agriculture, 
Charleston. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, 
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WISCONSIN: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Madison. 


a eg Beloit. 

ogical and Natural History Sur- 
vey, Madison. 

Logan Museum, Beloit. 

Public Museum of Milwaukee, Mil- 


Waukee. 


State Horticultural Society, Madi- 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Weenie Park Zoological Society, 


Wiseousia Academ of Arts, Sei 
and Letters, Madison, a 


Wisconsin Archaeological Society 
Madison. 
WYOMING: 


State Geologist, Cheyenne. 


INDIVIDUALS 
(Acceasions are by gift unless otherwise designated) 


Abe, Fusajiro, Sumiyozhi, near Kobe, 


Japan. 

Adams, J., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Ames, Oakes, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 


Louis L., Buffalo, ayew York. 
olum 


"York (ex change). 
M. Baranoff, Belgrade, Piaceiayis: 
Bassler, R. g, ., Washington, D 
sgt Oscar de, Geneva, Switzerland 


. 
Beko He H.C. Chi seta 
Benton, Mabel M hicago 
Berlioz, J., Paris, France ~¢ (exchange). 
Berry, 5. Stillman, Redlan , California. 
Be: Pri O., Manila, Philippine Is- 


Borodin, Nichols, Cambridge, Massa- 
Salona nce OE Patna, India. 
Chauvet, Stéphen, Paris, France. 
Clark, And Pilg ede ene tue 
Cockersll, T. D. A., Boulder, Colorado. 


ear Charles, Evanston, Tinos. 
F. E.,and Company, Chicago. 


Couky Harold J., as i rea 
Cornell, Margaret Chicago. 
Coze, Paul, Paris, ince, 


D , B. E., Chicago. 


Domit, oe e. —— 


Duncan, George, gh D.c, 
Dunod, H., Paris, France’ 


Evans, Alexander W., New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Fabiani, Ramiro, Palermo, Sicily. 

Farwell, Oliver A., Detroit, Michigan. 

Fernald, M. L., ‘Cambridge, Massa- 
eetta, 


eh 
Field, Henry, Chicago. 
Field, Stan nley, Chicago, 
Friedlander und Sohn, Berlin Berlin, Germany. 
Fridl, Friedrich, Brinn, Austria. 


Gates, F. C., Manhattan, Kansas. 
sobs Gist, ie 


fo ruts. 
Green, 3 Morris M., sae Pennayl- 
Gress, ¢ Clifford © C., ene Rong ohne 


Gander J, D., De Fame Cant sifernia. 
Martin, Moding Vienna, 


Hark Gee Per fa eka 

+ HO ay - 

Heim, Albert, Zirich, ) 
(exchange). 
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Hendry, G. W., Berkeley, California. 
Herrera, F. L., Cuzco, Peru. 


Imbelloni, José, Paran&, Argentina. 


Jones, Marcus E,, Claremont, Cali- 
Juda Ne i Washington D.C. (ex 
). ” ’ \ 


Karutz, Richard, S$ Germany. 
Rrveber, A. L., Berkeley, California 
(exchange). 


Lahille, F., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Laufer, Dr. Berthold, Chicago. 
Lewis, Dr. Albert B., Chicago. 

Loth, E., Warsaw, 

Love, Charles A., Aurora, Illinois. 


MacCurdy, George, New Haven, Con- 
MeN J B ae 
air, James B., Chicago. 
Mauro, Francesco, Milan, Italy. 
Mertens, Robert, Frankfort on the 
Main, Germany. 
Meylan, O., Mies, Bohemia. 
Mogensen, Johan, Copenhagen, Den- 
_ mark. 
Moodie, Roy L., Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. 


Morse, Albert P., Salem, Massachusetts. 
Motohashi, Heiichoro, Tottori, Japan. 
Mottaz, les, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Mullerried, Federico, Mexico. 


N E. W., and Goldman, E. A., 
wach ngton, D.C. 

North, Robert C., New York. 
Olbrechts, F., Brussels, Be 
Osborn, Dr. Henry Fairfield, New York. 
Osgood, Dr. Wilfred H., Chicago. 
Pammel, ‘waters H., Ames, Iowa (ex- 


Pose Lacie i, Dawns’ Alina; ko- 


Peters, James L., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts (exchange). 
, R., Rome, Italy. 
Pfeiffer, C. A., New York. 
H Caracas, Venezuela (ex- 


Porter, Carlos E., Santiago, Chile (ex- 


Potter, Frank C., Chicago. 
Poota, Frank J. Chiesee 


mets nah London, England 
Sternberg s C. M, Mekittrick, Cali- 
Stevens, H., London, England. 

Stiles, C. Wardell, Washington, D.C. 
Strand, Embrike, Riga, USS.R. 
Strausbaugh, P. D., Morgantown, West 


Streeter, P., A ali- 
: Lafayette valon, C 


Tanaka, aie Tokyo, Japan (ex- 
Terron, Carlos C., Chapultepec, Mex- 
Thompson, J. Eric, Chicago, 

Vigzati, Milciades A., Buenos Aires, 
Ward, F. Kingdon, Clifton Hill, Aus- 
Weber, Walter A., Chicago, Illinois 
Whitnall, ‘sold O., Hamilton, New 
Whittard, W. F., London, England, 
Wilson, 'H. V., Chapel“, North 

Carolina. 


Zammarano, V. T., Italy. 
Zimmer, John T., amg nd 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WIitu1aM H. HInRicusen, Secretary of State 


To ALL TO WHom THESE PRESENTS SHALL Comm, GREETING: 


Whereas, a Certificate duly signed and acknowledged having been filed in the 
crganieation of the COLUMBL on the 16th day of September, a.p. 1898, for the 
organization of the OLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF CHICAGO, under and in ac- 
cordance with th ions of “An Act Concerning Co tions, 

April 18, 1872, ps n force pel 1, Bibi and all acts ery tices eee copy 
which certificate is is hereto atta 


Now, therefore, I, William H. alii’, Saretary of Ste tate of the State of 


Illinois, by virtue of the powers and duties vested in me law, do hereb posts 
er a yaid COL ees De rela OF CHICAC is a legally ps Beano 
Corporation under the laws of this State 


Great Seal of State. Done. at the City of Springfield, “ 16th tre September, 
an 


W. H. sone 
[Sear] Secretary of State. 


TO HON. WILLIAM H. HINRICHSEN, 
SECRETARY OF STATE: 


Sir: 
We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, propose to form a 
regret tio under an act of the General Assomb bly of the State of Illinois etintel 


istory thera! and that fort rat ya 1872, and all 
th ign Wi a of such organization we hea 


state as follows, to-wit 

1. The name of sack corporation is the “COLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF 
CHICAGO.” 

2. The object for which it is formed is for the accumulation tion and dis- 
semination of knowledge, and ganiematiioce and exhibition of objects illus- 
ee Neaengemnadenpeg 


The man stongtinidsysegeeataier ae ee ERD, Board 
Porta (1a) Testes, five of whom aeto be clscted every year : 
The following named persons are hereby selected as the Trustees for the 
fet year ofits corporate exist ta ae 


Charles Ly Hutchinson, Desiel He Ber hee hae Sam MC. Bulloce” 
Emil G. Hirsch, James W. Blleworth, Allison 'V. Armout Or Fe Alda 


Walker, John C. "Black and Frank W. G Gunsaulus. 
5. ies te ece'el es aces ws tee Cys Chie, County of Cook, 


and State of Illinois. 
(Signed) 
E. C. B. Farwell, Si F. W. 
eat yee eee ‘arw dney C, Eastman, ggg hacen 


AE A Charles L. L. H 
a este Te yd Andrew MeN pawalte Ayer, John Mo Clee Herman H. 
Kohlsaat, George Schneider, H. Getty, William R. Harper, Franklin H. 
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Head, E. G. Keith, J. srrng Seer, Saat F ye Henry Wade 
Thomas B. Bryan, L. Z. Leiter, A. C. Bartlett, A. A e, A. C, McClurg, 
dames W. Scott, Geo. F. Bissell, John R. Walsh, Chas tzsimmons, John A. 
Roche, E. B. McC Owen F. Aldis, Ferdinand W. Peck, James H. woe 
Joaeph § ward B. Butler, John McConnell, R. A. Waller c. 
Chatfield-Taylor, A. Crawford, Wm. Sooy Smith, P. 8. Peterson, fohn € 
Black, eae ~ Mitchell F. ‘Gunther, George R. Davis, Stephen ‘AL Fes 
Robert W essen he oh ullock, Edwin Mae M. Pullman, 
William E. Ferg James MW. Otereee William E. Hale, Wm. T. Baker, 
Martin A. Ryerson, Huntington W. Jackson, N. B. Ream, Norman Williams, 
Melville E. Stone, Bryan Lathrop, Eliphalet W. Blatchford, Philip D D. Armour. 


StaTe oF ILumoms \ 
ss. 
Cook COUNTY 


R. MiItcHeELL, a Notary PuBLIc in and for said County, do hereby 
conti waa the foregoing petitioners be tow ¥ appeared before me and 

severally that they signed petition as their free and 
yoluntary act for the uses and purposes therein set oreesing 


Given under my hand and notarial seal this 14th day of September, 1893. 


G. R. MITCHELL, 
[SHALL] Notary Pusiic, Coox County, Inn. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


Pursuant to a resolution passed at a maeeeing & - Ri co members held 
the 25th of June, 1894, the name of the C UMBIAN M MUSEUM was 
a, to LD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. ic gece to this effect was 
filed June 26, 1894, in the office of the Secretary of State for Illinois. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


Pursuant to a resolution passed at a meeting of the c te members held 
the 8th day af hates ape 1905, the name of the FI LD COLUMBIAN 
MUSEUM was changed to FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
A certificate to this uffect was filed November 10, 1906, in the office of the Secretary 
of State for Illinois. 


CHANGE IN ARTICLE 4 
Pursuant to a resolution passed at a m of the cc te members held 
the 10th any ok May, 1920, the sata p segnagg ony of FIELD M OF NATURAL 
ids, tb baat shall be invested in a Board of TWENTY-ONE "D) Pe pe nay who 
be elected in such manner and for such time and term of 
ovided for by the By-Laws. A certificate to this effect was filed fled May i, 
berg in the office of the Secretary of State for Illinois, 
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AMENDED BY-LAWS 





JANUARY 1930 





ARTICLE I 
MEMBERS 


SECTION 1. Members shall be of twelve clases, Corporate Members, Hon- 
orary Membérs, Patrons, Corresponding Members, Benefactors, Contributors, 
Life Members, Non-Resident Life Members, Associnte Members, Non-Resident 
Associate Members, Sustaining Members, and Annual Members. 


SEcTION 2. The Corporate Members shall consist of the persons named in 
the articles of incorporation, and of such other persons as shall be chosen from 
time to time by the Board of Trustees at any of ita meetings, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee;  peorinatts that such person named in 
the articles of incorporation shall, within Sie 3 from the adoption of these 
By-Laws, and persons hereafter chosen as Corporate Members shall, within 
ninety days of their election, pay into the treasury the sum of Twenty Dollars 

$20.00) or more. te Members becoming Life Members, Patrons or 

onorary Members shall be exempt from dues, Annual meetings of said Corporate 

bers shall be held at the same place and on the same day that the annual 
meéeting of the Board of Trustees is held. 


reel Aes Honorary nee shall be chosen Eng Board from among 
persons who have rendered eminent service to science, only u unanimous 
nomination of the Executive Committee. They shall be eaetopt iced all dues. 


Section 4. Patrons shall be chosen by the Board upon recommendation of 
the Executive Committee from among persons who have rendered eminent ser- 
vice to the Museum. They shall be exempt from all dues, and, by virtue of their 
election as Patrons, shall alan be Corporate Members. 


SecTion 6. ly person contributing or devising the sum of One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars ($100,000.00) in cash, or securities, or property to the funds 
of the Museum, may be elected a Benefactor of the Museurn. 


SECTION 6. Corresponding Members shall be chosen by the Board from among 
scientists or patrons of science peng Ss lesen countries, who render important 
service to the Museum. They shall be by the Board of Trustees at any 
2 wa pe They chall be exempt from all dues and shall enjoy all courtesies 

useum. 


SECTION 7. Any person contributing to the Museum the sum of One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000.00) or more in cash, securities, or material, may be elected a 
Contributor of the Museum. Contributors shall be exempt from all dues and 

enjoy all courtesies of the Museum. 


Section & Any person paying into the treasury the sum of Five Hundred 
Dollars (3500.00), at any one time, shall, upon the unanimous vote of the Board, 
ea Life ber. Life Members shall be exempt from all dues, and shall 
enjoy all the pri and courtesies of the Museum that are accorded to mem- 
bers of the Bo of Trustees. Any person residing fifty miles or more from 
the city of Chicago, paying into the treasury the sum of One Hundred Dollars 
($100.00) at any one time, snail, upon the nenimous vote of the Board, become 
a ee et Pee ate ye i ca pe ens nee be exempt 
from all dues, 5 joy ] ees and courtesies of the Museum 
are accorded to members of the Board of Trastess. a 


SECTION 9, Any person paying into the treasury of the Museum 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00), at any one time, shall, u f the causes nie 
of the Board, become an Associate Member. Associate Members shall be exemt 


from all dues, and shall be entitled to ticketa admitting member d members 
of aaadiae non-resident home guests: all publiestiung of the Museum, 
if so ; Teserved seats for all lectures and entertainments under the auspices 
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of the Museum, provided reservation is requested in advance; and admission of 
holder of membership and accompanying party to all special exhibits and Museum 
functions day or evening. Any person residing fifty miles or more from the city 
of Chicago, paying into the treasury the sum of Dollars ($50.00) at any 
one time, shall, upon the unanimous vote of the become a Non-Resident 
Associate Member. Non-Resident Associnte Membera shall be exempt from all 
dues, and shal! enjoy all the privileges and courtesies of the Museum that are 
aceorded te Members. 


to Associa eml 
SECTION 10. Sustaining Members shall consist of such persons as are selected 
from time to time by the of Trustees at any of its meetings and who 


shall pay an annual fee of Twenty-five Dollars (325.00), payable within thirty 
days after notice of election and within thirty days after each recurring annual 
date. This Sustaining Membership entitles the member to free admission for 
the member and family to the Museum on any day, the Annual Report and such 
other Museum documents or publications as may be requested in writing. When 
a Sustaining Member has paid the annual fee of $25.00 for six years, such mem- 
ber shall be entitled to become an Associate Member. 

SEcTION 11. Annual Members shall consist of such egestas 28 are selected 
from time to time by the Board of Trustees at any of its meetings, and who 
shall pay an annual fee of Ten Dollars ($10.00), payable within thirty days after 
each recurring annual date, An Annual Membership shall entitle the member 
to a card of admission for the member and family during all houra when the 
Museum is open to the public, and free admission for the member and fs 
to all Museum lectures or entertainments. This membership will also entitle 
the holder to the courtesies of the membership privileges of every Museum of 
note in the United States and Canada, so long as the existing system of co-operative 
in ge of membership tickets shall be maintained, including tickets for any 
lectures under the auspices of any of the Museums during a visit to the cities 
in which the cooperative museums are located, 

SECTION 12. All membership fees, excepting Sustaining and Annual, shall 
be aE ed toa paaraent erie Endowment Fund, the interest 
only of which be applied for the use of the Museum as the Board of Trustees 
may order. 

ARTICLE II 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


SECTION 1. The Board of Trustees shall consist of twe bers. 
The respective members of the Board now in office, and hpi ee here- 
after be elected, shall hold office during life. Vacancies occurring in the Board 
shall be filled at a regular meeting of the Board, upon the nomination of the 
Executive Committee made at a preceding regular meeting of the Board, by a 
majority vote of the members of the Board present. 

SECTION 2. Regular meetings of the Board shall be held on the third 

ofeach month. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Prestient 

shall be called by the Secretary upon the written request of three Trustees, 
Five Trustees shall constitute a quorum, except for the ehectiga of officers or the 
adoption a pe sna segs dang ble te aoe en required, but meet- 
i ourne any less number from to day, or t fixed 
Soecinal to the nest pewdint soseting. ee Oem 

SECTION 3. Reasonable written notice, designating the time 
holding meetings, shall be given by the Secretary. and since ae 


ARTICLE III 
HONORARY TRUSTEES 


SecTion 1. As a mark of respect, and in appreciation of services { ormed 
for the Institution, those Trustees who by reaso of inability, on ancoear at 
nge of residence, or for other cause or from indisposition to serve longer in 
~_e panacite shall resign their place upon the Board, may be elected, by & majority 
of those present at any regular meeting of the Board, an Honorary Trustee for life, 
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Such Honorary Trustee will receive notice of all meetings of the Board of Tr 


whether regular or jal, and will be e dd to be cent at all such tings 
and participate in the deliberations thereof, but an onorary Trustee shall not 
have the right to vote. 
ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers shall be a President, a First Vice-President, a 
Second Vice-President, a Third Vice-President, 0 wigidegr an Assistant 
and a ther seas ae Kesh ate opie ballot by the sora! Eterm 
majority Ose present and voting necessary to elect. o F : 
the First Vice-President, the Second Vice-President. and the Third Vino bene 
dent shall be chosen from among the members of the Board of Trustees. The 
meeting for the election of officers shall be held on the third Monday of January 
of each year, and shall be called the Annual Meeting. 

Section 2. The officers shall hold office for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified, but any officer may be removed at any regular 
meeting of the Board of Trustees by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of 
the Board. Vacancies in any office may be filled by the Board at any meeting. 

SECTION 3. The officers shall perform such duties as mage ily appertain 
to their i ‘nesoept offices, and such as shall be preseribed by the tae: or 
designated from time to time by the Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE V 
THE TREASURER 


Section 1. The Treasurer shall be custodian of the funds of the Corpo- 
ration except as hereinafter provided. He shall make disbursements only upon 
warrants drawn by the Director and countersigned by the President. In the 
absence or inability of the Director, warrants may be signed by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and in the absence or inability of the President, may 
policy by one of the Vice-Presidents, or any member of the Finance 

MMi Clee. 

Section 2. The securities and muniments of title belonging to the cor- 
Sehepacn shall be placed in the custody of some Trust Company of Chicago to 

designated by the Board of Trustees, which Trust Company shall collect 
the Income and principal of said securities as the same become due, and pay 
same to the Treasurer, except as hereinafter provided. Said Trust Company 
shall allow access to and deliver any or all securities or muniments of title to the 
at order of the following officers, namely: the President or one of the Vice- 

identa, jointly with the Chairman, or one of the Viee-Chairmen, of the Finance 
Committee of the Museum. 

SECTION 3. The Treasurer shall! give bond in such amount, and with such 
sureties as shall be approved by the Board of Trustees. 

SECTION 4. The Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago shall be Cus- 
todian of “The N. W. Harris Public School Extension of Field Museum" fund. 
The bank shall make disbursements only upon warrants drawn by the Director 
and countersigned by the President. In the absence or inability of the Director, 
warrants may be signed by the Chairman of the Finance Committee, and in the 
absence or inability of the President, may be countersigned by one of the Vice- 
Presidents, or any member of the Finance Committee. 


ARTICLE VI 

THE DIRECTOR 
SECTION 1. The Board of Trustees shall elect a Direct the Museum. 
who shall remain in office until his suecessor shall be elected. THe shall to im- 


charge and supervision of the Museum, and shall control the operations 
of the Institution, subject to the authority of the Board of Trustess anaes 
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mittees. The Director shall be the official medium of communication between the 
Board, or its Committees, and the scientific staff and maintenance force. 


SECTION 2. There shall be four scientific Departments of the Museum— 
St iat aay Botany, Sarah and Zoology; each under the charge of ao Curator, 
subject to the authority of the Director. The Curators shall be appointed by 
the Board upon the recommendation of the Director, and shall serve during the 
pleaaure of the Board. Subordinate staff officers in the scientific Departments 
zhall be appointed and removed by the Director upon the recommendation of the 
Curators of the respective Departments. The Director shall have authority to 
employ and remove all other employees of the Museum. 


Section 3. The Director shall make report to the Board at each reg 
meeting, recounting the operations of the Museum for the previous month. At 
the Annual Meeting, the Di shall make an Annual Report, reviewing the 
work for the previous year, which Annual Report shall be published in pamphlet 
form for the information of the Trustees and Members, and for free distribution 
in such number as the Board may direct. 


ARTICLE VII 
AUDITOR 


Section 1. The Board shall apg an Auditor, who shall hold his office 
during the pleasure of the Board. He shall keep proper books of account, setting 
forth the neial condition and transactions of the Corporation, and of the 
Museum, ee thereon at each regular meeting, and at such other times as 
may be req by the Board. He shall certify to the correctness of all bills 
rendered for the expenditure of the money of the Corporation. 


ARTICLE VII 
COMMITTEES 


_ Section 1. There shall be five Committees, as follows: Finance, Building, 
Auditing, Pension and Executive. 

Section 2. The Finance Committee shall consist of five members, the 
Auditing and Pension Committees shall each consist of three members, and the 
Building Committee shall consist of five members. All members of these four 
Committees shall be elected by ballot by the Board at the Annual Meeting, and 
shall hold office for one year, and until their successors are elected and quali- 
fied. In electing the members of these Committees, the Board shall designate 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman by the order in which the members are 
named in the respective Committee; the first member named shall be Chair- 
man, the second named the Vice-Chairman, and the third named, Second Vice- 
Chairman, succession to the Chairmanship being in this order in the event of the 
absence or disability of the Chairman. 

SecTION 3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the President of the 
Board, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, the Chairman of the Building 
Committee, the Chairman of the Auditing Committee, the Chairman of the 
Pension Committee, and three other m rs of the Board to be elected by 
ballot at the Annual Meeting. 


Section 4. Four members shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and in all standing Committees two members shall constitute a quorum. 
In the event that, owing to the absence or inability of members, a quorum of 
the regular elected members cannot be present at any meeting of any Com- 
mittee, then the Chairman thereof, or his successor, as herein provided, may 
summon any members of the Board of Trustees to act in place HH travis 

Section 6. The Finance Committee shall have supervisi 
ae and other nase hens: of the Corporation, pairs i ieee te 

estate as become ita property. 5 pet: 
and reinvest funds, subject to the approval of the Berrie tee ae 
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Section 6. The Buildin pisredae pool pain 
struction, reconstruction, and extension of any and “all Mes aieae ee a 
Museum purposes, 

SEcTION 7. The Executive Committee shall be called eau from time 
to time as the Chairman may consider necessary, or as he may be 
to do by three members of the Committee, to act upon such matters affecting 
the administration * me. Museum as cannot await ie ya ax at the Regular 
Monthly Meetings of the Board of Trustees. It shall, before the beginning of 
each fiscal year, prepare and submit to the Board an itemized Budget, setting 
forth the Sorah receipts from all sources for the ensuing year, and make 
recommendations as to the expenditures which should be made for routine 
maintenance and fixed charges. Upon the adoption of the Budget by the 
Board, the expenditures stated are authorized. 

Section 8. The Auditing Committee shall have supervision over all ac- 
penne and bookkeeping, and full control of the financial Misael It shall 
nto ange ellos SO haat or oftener, to be examined by an expert indi- 

and shall transmit the report of such expert Y aividual or firm 
to ie Board at the next ensuing regular meeting after such examination shall 
have taken place. 

Section 9. The Pension Committee shall determine by such means and 
processes as shall be eatablichad by the Board of Trustees to whom and in what 
amount the Pension Fund shall be distributed, These determinations or findings 
shall be subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 

Section 10. The agp idl Sagal jaignamtdecnBogpe wi eg Shee 
proceedings thereof at the next ensuing regular meeting of the Bourd. 

SECTION 11. The President shall be ex-officio a member of all Committees 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee. Vacancies cies occurring in any Com- 


mittee may be filled by ballot at any regular meeting of the Board. 
ARTICLE IX 
HOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Section 1. At the November of the Board each year, a Nomi- 


nating Committee of three shall be peso y lot. Said Committee shall make 
nominations for membership of the Finance Committee, the Buildi Commit, 
tee, the Auditing Committee, and the Pension Committee, and for three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, from among the ‘Trustees, to be submitted 
at the ensuing December meeting and voted upon at the following Annual 
Meeting in January. 


ARTICLE X 


SpcTion 1. Whenever the word “Museum” is empl in the By-Laws of 
the Corporation, it shall be taken to mean the b building tn which the Museum 
as an Institution is located and operated, the material exhibited, the material in 
study collections, or in storage, rniture, fixtures, cases, tools, records, books, 
ad all te henge af ae fg valeur and the Mish ies researches, installa- 

ns, expenditures, field wo aboratories, ublicati } courBes, 
and all scientific and maintenance activities, seal Besant ecture 

Section 2. These By-Laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
Meg of Trustees a two-thirds vote of all the ance bees resent, provided 

the amendment s have been proposed at a preceding meeting, 
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FOUNDER 
*MARSHALL FIELD 
BENEFACTORS 
Those who have contributed $100,000 or more to the Musewm 
"Aver, Enwanp E. “Harris, Norman W. 
Bucxincuam, Miss Kare 8. HicInBoTHAM, HarLow N. 


2 Conners KeLiey, WILLLAM V. 

Crane, R. T., Jn. “PULLMAN, Georce M. 
“FIELD, Josaen N. 

FreLp, MARSHALL Ravuonp, Mus. ANNA LOUISE 


FIELD, STANLEY *RAYMOND, JAMES NELSON 
GRAHAM, Ennest R. Smrson, JAMES 
HARRIS, ALBERT W. *STunces, Mrs. Mary D. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Those wha have rendered eminent service to Science 
Aven, Mas. Epwarp E. Lupwic, H. R. H. Gustar Apour, 


CROWN 
BREASTED, PRoressor James H. PRINCE OF SWEDEN 
McCormice, STANLEY 


Rawson, FREDERICK H. 


a ROOSEVELT, Kenwir 
Courtine, C. Suvpam Roosevenr, T 
FreLp, Mrs. E. MAnsHan. ROSENWALD, JuLius 
Frecp, MARSHALL RYERSON, Martin A. 
FIELD, STANLEY - 

SARGENT, Homer F. 
Granam, Ernest R. Smupson, James 
H t At Ww. SPRAGUE, ALBERT A. 
Keuuey, Wii.iaM V. VERNAY, ARTHUR S. 
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PATRONS 
Those who have rendered eminent service to the Museum 


ARMOUR, ALLISON V. 
BorLAND, Mrs. Joun Jay 


CHADBOURNE, Mrs. Exity Crane 
CHANCELLOR, Pomp M. 
CHERRIE, GEORGE K. 

Coats, JOHN 

(COLLINS, ALFRED M. 

Conover, BoarpMAaN 

CumMiInecs, Mas, Ropert F. 
Curtina, C. Suypam 


Day, Lez GARNETT 
ELLSWORTH, DUNCAN 8. 


FIELD, Mrs. FE. MArsHaun 
FrELD, Mrs. STANLEY 


KENNEDY, VERNON SHAW 


Kwnicut, CHaRLes R. 
Kunz, Grorce F. 


LANGDON, PRoressor STEPHEN 
Moore, Mrs. WILtiam H. 


Parxe, JonN Barton 
Prosst, Epwarp 


RAWSON, FREDERICK H. 
T, Kenmir 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 


SARGENT, Homer E. 
SMITH, Mrs. GEores T. 
STRAWN, SILas H. 
STRONG, WALTER A. 


VERNAY, ARTHUR 8. 


Ware, Haroup A. 
Wurrt, Howagn J. 


Decmu4aen, 1950 


FAUNTHORPE, J. C. 
Markuam, Cuan tes H. 


' CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


Scientisis or patrons of science, residing in foreign countries, who have rendered 
eminent service to the Museum 


BreuiL, ABBE Henna 


ELLioT-SuirH, Proressorn Grarton 


KEITH, Prorgssor Sir ARTHUR 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Those who have contributed $1,000 to $100,000 fo the Museum 
in money or materials 


$75,000 to $100,000 


CHANCELLOR, Pour M. 
Rawson, Frepericn H. 


$50,000 to $76,000 
FIELD, Mrs. E. MARSHALL 
"Keer, CHAUNCEY 


“ROSENWALD, Mrs. AUausta N. 
RYERSON, Mantin A. 


$25,000 to $50,000 


*BLACESTONE, Mrs. Tisrorny B. 
Coats, Joun 
Crane, CHARLES R. 
Frecp, Mrs. STANLEY 

“Jones, ARTHUR B, 

*PORTER, GEORGE F. 
Rosenwap, JuLius 

VERNAY, ARTHUR 5. 
White, Haroun A. 


$10,000 to $25,000 


Anmoun, ALLISON V. 
"Armour, P. D. 


CHADBOURNE, Mrs. EmMiLy CRANE 
CONOVER, BOARDMAN 

*CuMMINGS, R. F. 
Curing, C. SuyvpaAM 


Everarn, R. T, 
*GUNSAULUS, Dr. F. W. 
INSULL, SAMUEL 


McCormick, Creus (Estate) 
McCormick, STANLEY 
*“MircHenn, Joun J. 


*DECRAFED 


"Reese, Lewis 
Roses, Mrs. Georce W. 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, THE 


SMITH, Mrs. Georce T. 
STEONG, WALTER 


WRIGLEY, Wr1IAM, JR. 


$5,000 to $10,000 
“ADAMS, George E. 
"ADAMS, MILWARD 


*BaARTLETT, A. C. 
Bishop, HEBER (Estate) 
BORLAND, Mrs. Jouw Jay 


CHALMERS, Winiiam J. 
“CRANE, R. T. 


*Doane, J. W. 
*FULLER, WILLIAM A. 
GRAVES, GEORGE Cog, IT 


Hargis, Harpen B, 

Haknis, Norman Dwicnt 
*Harris, Mas, Norman W. 
*HurTcainson, C. L. 


“KEITH, Epson 
Lanotry, J.C. 


MacLean, Mrs, M. Happon 
Moorn, Mrs, WILuiAm H. 


*Peansons, D. K. 
*Portmr, H. H. 


“Ream, Norman B, 
REVELL, ALEXANDER H. 


SARGENT, Homer E, 
"SPRAGUE, A. A. 
STRAWN, Stas H. 


‘THORNE, BRUCE 
“TREE, LAMBERT 


JAN. 1981 


$1,000 to $5,000 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF CHINA 
Ayer, Mrs. EpwAarp E. 


BARRETT, SAMUEL E. 
*BLair, Watson F. 
Borpen, JoHN 


CHALMERS, Mrs. Wiiuiam J. 
CRANE, Mrs. R. T., JR. 
CummMInGs, Mrs. R. F. 


Dogrina, O. C. 
Frevtp, HENRY 


Graves, HENRY, JR. 
GUNSAULUS, Miss HELEN 


*Hreparp, W. G. 

HIGGINSON, Mrs. CHARLES M. 
*Hit, James J. 

Hucues, THomas §. 


*JACKSON, HUNTINGTON W. 
James, S. L. 


*Daeckasip 
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Les Linc Yon 


*MANIERRE, GEORGE 
McCormick, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Mrs. Cyrus 


*OGDEN, Mrs. Frances E. 


PALMER, POTTER 
PaTTEen, Henry J. 


Raucuruss, CHARLES F. 
REYNOLDS, EARLE H. 
RYERSON, Mas. MARTIN A. 


ScHWAB, Martin C. 
Scuwerre, Mrs. CHARLES 
Saaw, WILLIAM W. 
*SmiTH, Brron L. 
Spracueg, ALBERT A., II 


THompson, E. H. 
Tuorne, Mrs. Louise E. 


*VonFRANTZIUS, Fritz 
WILL, L. M. 
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CORPORATE MEMBERS 


ARMOUR, ALLISON V. 

Borpen, Jonw 

Bou.anp, Mes, Joan Jay 

Byram, Harry E. 

CHADBOURNE, Mrs. EMILY CRANE 
CHALMERs, W. J. 
CHATFIELD-TAYLor, H.C, 
CHERRIH, Grorce EK, 

Coats, Joun 
COLLING, 


CRANE, RK. T., In. 
CUMMINGS, Mrs. Ropert F, 
Curtine, C. Suvpam 


Day, Lee GARNETT 
ELLswortH, Duncan 5. 


EeLLeY, WILLIAM V. 
KENNEDY, VERNON SHAW 


Enicut, CHag.es R. 
Kunz, Grorce F. 


LANGDON, PROFESSOR STEPHEN 


McCormick, Crrus H. 
Mircee., Wititam H. 
Moone, Mrs. WItLiam H. 


PaYNe, Jouw Banton 
Proast, Epwarp 


RAWSON, FREDERICK H. 
Richarpgson, Grones A. 
Roosevelt, Kegurr 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 
RYERSON, MARTIN A. 


SARGENT, Homer E. 
SIMMS, STEPHEN C., 
SIMPSON, JAMES 

SMITH, Mrs. Geonan T. 
SMITH, SOLOMON A. 
SPRAGUE, ALBERT A. 
STRAWN, SILas H. 
STRONG, WALTER A, 


VERNAY, ARTHUR S. 
Wurre, Haroup A. 
Ware, Howanp J. 
WRIGLEY, WILLIAM, Jn, 


DBceasen, 1990 
EASTMAN, SIDNEY C. 
FAUNTHORPE, J, C, 
MARKHAM, CHAantes H, 
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LIFE MEMBERS 
Those who have contributed $500 to the Museum 


Apsott, Jounw Jar 
AnBoTT, Roger 8. 
ADLER, Max 

Aunts, ARTHUR T. 
ALEXANDER, WILLIAM A. 
ALLERTON, Ropert H. 
Amps, James C. 
Aves, KNow Ton L. 
ARMOUR, ALLISON V. 
ARMOUR, A. WATSON 
ARMOUR, LESTER 
AsHER, Louis E. 
AUSTRIAN, ALFRED §. 
AVERY, SEWELL L. 


Bascock, FrReperice BR. 

BaBson, Henry B. 

Bacon, Epwarp Ricnarpson, Jn. 
Banks, ALEXANDER F. 

BaRRetTt, Mrs. A. D. 

BARRETT, Rosert L. 

BARTLETT, Miss Florence Diseu. 
Bassrorp, Lown. C. 

Baur, Mrs. Jacon 

BENDIX, VINCENT 

BENsabort, R. 

BERMINGHAM, Epwaarp J. 
Bi.tines, C. EK. G. 

BILuincs, Dr. Frank 

BLAINE, Mas. Emmons 

Bain, CHAUNCEY B, 

Buarm, Henry A. 

Bian, Mrs. Watson F. 

Buocr, L. E. 


CARPENTER, AucuUsTUS A, 


Carr, Rosert F. 

Carton, L, A. 

CaSALIS, Mrs. Maurice 
CHALMERS, Wim J. 
CHALMERS, Mrs. WILLIAM J, 
CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, WAYNE 
CLARE, EUGENE B. 

CLAY, JOHN 

CLEGG, Mes. Henry G. 
Ciecc, WILLIAM G. 

Cece, Mrs. Wintiam G. 
Ciow, Winuiam E. 
ConuRN, Mrs. Lewrs L. 
COLLINS, WILLIAM M. 
Conover, BOARDMAN 
Coorn, Groner A. 

Cor.ey, F. D. 

Cowes, ALFRED 

CRAMER, CORWITH 
Cramer, E. W. 


Crane, R. T., Jn. 
CrosseTT, Epwarp C. 
Crossiey, Lapy Joserqine 
Cross.ey, St 
Crowe, H. P. 
Cupany, Epwarp A. 
Cupany, Epwarp A., Jr. 
CUDAHY, JosErH M. 
CumMincs, D. Mark 
CUNNINGHAM, Franx 8. 
CUNNINGHAM, JAMES D. 
CUSHING, CHARLES G. 
CUTTEN, ARTHUR W. 


Dau, J. J. 
Davies, Mrs. D.C. 
Dawes, CHARLES G. 
Dawes, Henry M. 
Dawes, Rurus C, 
Day, ALBERT M. 
DeckrEr, ALFRED 
DELANO, FREpERIC A. 
Dick, ALBERT BLAKE 
DIERSSEN, FERDINAND W. 
Dixon, Georce W. 
Dixon, Homer L. 

: ¥ THOMAS E. 
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Doveras, James H, 
Dove, Eowanrp J. 
Drake, Joun B. 
Drake, Tracy C. 
Deevrus, Moise 


EckHart, B. A. 
Eckstein, Louis 


EpMUNDS, PHILIP 5. 
Evenitt, GEORGE B. 
Ewinc, CHARLES HuLL 


Farnum, Henry W. 
Fare, Miss SHIRLEY 
FarRincTon, Dr. OLIVER C. 
FARWELL, ARTHUR L. 
FaRWwe.u, Francis C, 
FARWELL, JOHN V. 
FARWELL, WALTER 
Fay, C. N. 

Feat, Dorr E, 
Fenton, Howarp W. 
FenTRESss, CALVIN 
Frerouson, Lows A. 
FeRNALD, CHARLES 
Ferry, Mas. Ansy FARWELL 
Fie ip, Josern Nasu, II 
FreuD, MARSHALL 
FiIetp, NorMan 

Fiaup, Mins. NoRMAN 
Freun, STANLEY 

Fiaip, Mrs. STANLEY 
FiLemMine, Joun C. 
FLoRSsaEIM, MILTON 8. 
Forean, Davin R. 
Fyrre, Cont C. H. 


GARDNER, PAUL E. 
GaRpNer, Ropert A. 
Gantz, A. F., Jn. 
Gany, Mrs, Joun W. 
Getz, GEORGE F. 
Gr.pert, Hunt.y H. 
GLessner, Joun J. 
GLORE, CHARLES F. 
Gopparp, Leroy A. 
Goopman, WILLIAM 0. 
GoopnicH, A. W. 
Goopsraen, CHARLES B. 
Gown, J. PARKER 
GranaM, Ernest R. 
GRIFFITHS, JOHN 
GRISCOM, 


Hack, Freperict C. 
Hamii, ALFRED E. 


Hamitt, Mrs. Eanest A. 
Harris, ALBERT W. 
Harris, Norman W. 
HASKELL, FrEpERICK T. 
Hastines, Samus M. 
Haves, WILLIAM F. 
Hecat, Frank A., Jr. 
HIBBAED, FRANK 
Hickox, Mrs. Caaries V. 
Hint, Lous W. 
Hinpe, THomas W. 
HINELEY, JAMES OTIS 
Hipeacs, Louts A. 
Hixon, Frank P. 
Horxins, J. M. 
Hopsrs, L. J. 
Horowitz, L. J. 

Hort, N. Lanpon 
HuaHEs, THomas §. 
HURLEY, Epwarp N. 
HUTCHINS, James C. 


INSULL, MARTIN J. 
INSULL, SAMUEL 
INSULL, SAMUEL, JR. 


JARNAGIN, WILLIAM N, 

JELEE, JOHN F. 

JELKE, Joun F., Jn. 

JouNsoN, Mrs. "ELIZARETH AYER 
JOINER, THEODORE E. 

Jones, Mes. Anrour B. 

Jones, Miss GWETHALYN 


KELLEY, Mrs. Darane Fre.p 
KELLEY, Russeun P, 
KELLEY, Wiiiiam V. 

RELY, D. F. 

Kinstos, Wiitam H. 

Kinc, CHARLES GARFIELD 
Kinc, FRANCIS 

KING, James G. 

Kink, WALTER RADCLIFFE 
KNICKERBOCKER, CHARLES EK. 
KUPPENHEIMER, Lous B. 


LaMont, Ropert P. 
Leccr, ALEXANDER 

; Me 
LEONARD, CLrrorp M. 
LEorotp, Mrs. Harotp E. 
Lavy, Mus. Davin M. 
Locan, SPENCER H. 
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MacDowen., CHaries H. 
MacLeisx, Joun E. 
MacVEacdH, Eames 
MacVEAcH, FRANKLIN 
MADLENER, Mrs. ALRERT F. 
Mark, CLAYTON 
MARSHALL, BENJAMIN H. 
Mason, WILLIAM §. 
McCormick, Crrus H. 
McCormick, Mas. Crrus, Jk. 
McCormick, Mas. Eviti 
RoOcKEFELLER 
McCormicr, Hanoy F. 
McCormick, STANLEY 
McCutTcHeon, Joun T. 
MoGann, Mrs, Roumrt G. 
McILVAINE, WILLIAM B, 
McINNERNEY, THomas H, 
McKINuay, JOHN 
McKIn.Loce, Grorce A. 
McLAUGHLIN, FREDERIC 
McLAvGHaLin, Grorce D. 
McLennan, D. R. 
McLennan, Hucn 
McNutry, T. J. 
Mrver, CARL 
MerYne, GERRARDT F. 
MrrcHen., Wiuiiam H. 
Moore, Enwarop 8. 
Morse, CHAan.es H., Jr. 
Morton, Jor 
Morton, Mark 
MUNROE, CHARLES A, 
MURPHY, WALTER P. 


NeEeweuu, A. B. 
Nikonas, G. J. 
NOEL, JOSEPH R. 


O'Brien, Joun J, 
Ormapy, Dr. OLIVER 8S. 
Orr, Ropert M. 


PagscuH, CHARLES A. 
PALMER, Honore 
PALMER, PoTTern 
Patten, Henry J. 
PATTEN, Mrs. Jamms A. 
PATTERSON, Josern M. 
PAYNE, JOHN BARTON 
Payson, GEORGE 5. 
PEABODY, AUGUSTUS §. 
PEABODY, STUYVESANT 
Perkins, HERBERT F. 
PICK, ALBERT 


Prez, CHARLES 

Pixn, CHARLES B. 

Pikn, Evcene RB. 
POFFENHUSEN, CONRAD H, 
Porter, Frank W. 
Porter, GILBERT E. 
Porter, H. H. 


Rawson, Freperice H. 
RAYMOND, Mrs. James NELSON 
Rea, Mes, Ropert L. 

REVELL, ALEXANDER H. 
ReYNOLDS, ARTHUR 

REYNOLDS, Ear.te H. 
REYNOLDS, Georce M. 

Ritey, Harrison B, 

Riper, Rosert H. 

ROBINSON, THEODORE W. 
ROBESON, Miss ALICE 

RopMAN, Mrs. KatTHerine Freup 
RopMAn, THoatas CLIFFORD 
ROSENWALD, JULIUS 


RYERSON, Mrs. CARRIE H. 
RYERSON, Epwarp L., Jn. 
RYERSON, Martin A. 


SCHWEPPE, CHARLES H. 
Scott, Frank HaMuing 
Scott, GEorce E. 
ScoTT, Haroip N. 
ScorTt, Jounw W. 
SEABURY, CHARLES W. 
SHAFFER, JOHN C. 
Suk, Josepn H. 
SIMPSON, JAMES 


SMITH, SOLOMON A. 
SPALDING, KEITH 
SPALDING, VAUGHAN C. 
SPRAGUE, ALBERT A. 
SPRAGUE, Mrs, A. A., II 
STERN, Mrs. ALFRED K. 
STEVENS, CHARLES A, 


STIRTON, ROBERT C, 
Storey, W. B. 
STUART, H. L. 
STUART, JOHN 
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Stuart, R. Dovuc as Wanner, Harry C. 
STRAWN, Sinas H, Warp, P. C. 

_ STUDEBAKER, CLEMENT, JR. WARNER, Ezra JoskrH 
StTurcEs, GEorcE WEBER, Davin 
Sunny, B. E. WELCH, Mrs. Enwin P. 
Swirt, CHARLES H. WELLING, Jonny P. 
SwWirt, EDWARD F. WHEELER, CHARLES P. 
Swirt, G. F., Jn. Waits, F. Epson 
Swirt, HAROLD H WHITNEY, Mrs, Juura L. 
Swirt, Lou F. WICKWIRE, Mrs. Enwarp L. 

WIEBOLDT, WILLIAM A. 

THORNE, CHARLES H. WILLARD, ALonzo J, 
Trorne, Ropert J. Wits, Warp W. 
TRAYLOR, MELVIN A. Wison, Joun P., Jn. 
Tree, Rowaun L. F. Wis0n, OLIVER T. 


Wirts0n, THomas E. 
WiLson, Water H. 
Winston, GARRARD B, 


Tyson, RUSSELL 


UInLEM, Epear J. INTER, WALLA 

UNpDERWooD, Morcan P. belies M 
Wriciey, Paur K. 

VALENTINE, Lous L. WRIGLEY, WIuLIAM 

VEATCH, GEoncE L. ome me 

VILES, LAWRENCE M. Yates, Davip M. 

Deceasen, 1920 
CHANDLER, Revnen G. Linn, W. R. 


Curnce, R. Fuorp 


DeWo.r, WALLACE L. MankiaM, CHARLES H. 


Miner, WiLiiam H. 


Gantz, A. F., Sr. 
Jones, Toomas D. SOPER, JAMES P. 
KELLER, THEODORE C. WETMORE, FRanE O, 


NON-RESIDENT LIFE MEMBERS 


Those, residing fifty miles or more from the city of Chicago, who hare 
contributed $100 to the Museum | 


Cop.ey, Ina CLIFF Lanpon, Mrs. Jessre SPALDING 

Davis, LIvincston Rosmnwa.p, Lessine J, 

ELuis, Raps, JR. STERN, Mus, Epcar B. 
VERNAY, ARTHUR 8. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those who have contributed $100 to the Afuseum 


AARON, CHARLES } 
Aanon, Ety M. aside whe 
ABBOTT, Donaup P., Jr. ABEOTT, Winrrant L. 


ApborT, Gorpon C. ABRAMS, Proressor DurP A. 


JAN. 1931 


ACKERMAN, CHARLES N. 
ADAMICE, GUSTAV H. 
Apams, BENJAMIN STEARNS 
Anams, Mus. Frances SPROGLE 
Apams, Joun Q. 
ADAMS, JOSEPH 
ApamMs, Mas. SAMUEL 
Anams, Mra. 8. H. 
ADAMS, WILLIAM CC. 
Apboock, Mrs, BESssTe 
ADDLEMAN, SAMUEL W. 
ADLER, DaviD 
ADLER, Mas. Max 
AFFLECK, BENJAMIN F. 
AHLSCHLAGER, WALTER W. 
ALBER, Mrs. Harry W. 
ALLBRIGHT, WILLIAM B. 
ALLEN, Mrs. Frep G. 
ALLENSWorTH, A. P. 
ALLING, Mrs. C. A 

I , CHARLES 
ALLING, Mrs. VANWAGENEN 
Ames, Dr. HERMAN E. 
ALSCHULER, ALFRED 5. 
Agr, CHARLES H. 
ALTER, HARRY 
ANDERSON, ARTHUR 
ANDREEN, Otto C. 
ANDREWS, ALFRED B. 
ANDREWS, Mars. EF. C. 
Anstiss, GEoncE P. 
APrre ct, Mrs. Jessi E. 
ARMBRUST, JOHN T. 


ARMSTRONG, Epwarp E. 
Ann, W. G. 

ARNOLD, WILLIAM G. 
ARTINGSTALL, SAMUEL G., Jn. 
AscHER, FRED 

Asuny, W. B 

AsuorarT, Raymonp M. 
ASHENHUEST, Hago.p 8. 
ATWATER, WALTER HULL 
AURELIUS, Mes. Mancus A. 
Austin, HENRY W. 

Austin, De. MarcaRET Howarp 
Avery, Miss CLARA 


Baackes, Mrs. Faank 
Basson, Frep K. 

Bacu, Junius H. 
BacuMann, Dr. Harroup A. 
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Baponr, SHREVE CowLes 

Barr, MeRvVIN RK. 

Barr, WALTER §. 

BAGGALEY, WILLIAM BLAIR 

BaGcce, CHRISTIAN U. 

BAILEY, Mrs. Enwarp W. 

Barb, Harry EK. 

Baker, Mrs. ALFRED L. 

Baker, Frank H. 

BaLpwin, Vixcent Curtis 

BALDWIN, WILLIAM W. 

BALCEMANN, OTTO W, 

BaLEIn, Lov 

Bau, Dr. Frep E. 

Bau, Mrs. Rosert G. 

Bai, SIDNEY Y. 

BALLARD, THomas L. 

BALLENBERG, ADOLPH G. 

Barner, Pu C. 

Barnoun, Harry A. 

Barzour, James J. 

BARLEY, Miss Matiina A. 

Barnes, CECIL 

Barnes, James M. 

Barnes, Miss Mure. 

BARNETT, OTTo R. 

BARNHART, Mrs. A. M. 

BARNHART, Mrs. CLARE §. 

BARNHART, Miss Gracia M. F. 

Barnum, Haney 

Bakr, Mas. ALFRED H. 

BARTELME, Joun H. 

BaRTHOLOMAE, Mrs. EMMA 

BaRTHOLOMAY, F. H. 

ech a HENRY 
ARTHOLOMAY, Mrs. WILLIAM, JR 

BARTLETT, FReperic C. 

Bass, Joun F. 

Bass, Mrs. PERKINS 

BASTIAN, CHARLES L. 

BaTEMAN, Fioyp L, 

BaTes, Mrs. A. M. 

Bates, Joseru A. 

Batrey, P. L. 

Bawumr, A. 

Baum, Mrs. James 

Baum, Mervyn 

Batscn, WiLtuiam C. 

Beacu, Miss Bess K. 

Beacny, Mrs. P. A. 

BeEacomM, Haroup 

Brar, ALVIN L. 

Beratry, H. W. 

Beck, HERBERT 
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Becker, BENJAMIN F. 
Becker, BENJAMIN V. 
Becker, Freperice G. 


Bett, Mrs. Lamp 

Beur, Lionen A. 
BELLINGHAUSEN, Miss C. 
Benper, C. J. 
BENJAMIN, JACK A. 
Benner, Harr 


¥ 
BENSINGER, BENJAMIN E. 
BENSON, JOHN 
BENTLEY, ARTHUR 
BENTON, Miss MaBeEt M. 
BEREND, GEORGE F. 
Berxowirz, Dr. J. G. 
Bernpt, Dr. Grorce W. 
BrRRYMAN, JOEN B. 
Bersspacn, Etmer S. 
BERTSCHINGER, Dr. C. F. 
Besiy, Mrs. C. H. 
Bevan, Dr. AnTHUR DEAN 
Bicui, Tuomas A. 
Brown, CHARLEs W. 
Bresn, Dr. J. F. 
Bicier, Mrs. Atgert J. 
Bi.tow, E.mer E. 
BILLow, Mss VIRGINIA 
Biro, Georce H. 
Birk, Miss AMELIA 
Brek, Epwarp J. 
Birk, FRANK J. 
BIRKENSTEIN, GEORGE 
BIrRKHOLZ, Hans E. 
Bisuop, Howargp P. 
BisHop, Mrs. MarTHa V. 
Bistor, James E. 


BLATCHPORD, CARTER 
BLatTcHrorD, Dr. Frank Wicks 


Buisx, SYLVESTER 
Buiock, Emanuet J. 
Biome, RUDOLPH S. 
BLoom, Mrs. Leopoip 
Buurorp, Mrs. Davip 
Bium, Davip 

Bium, Harry H. 
Buunt, J. E., Ir. 
Boat, AYRES 


Bousa, Dr. B. 
Bowen, Mrs. Loutse DaKoven 
Bowes, WIL.iam R. 


BRADLEY, Mrs. NATALIE Bia 
HIGINBOTHAM 


BRAINERD, Mas. Antuur T. 
BRamMBLe, Dea G. C. 


Bremner, Mrs. Davin F. 
BRENDECKE, Miss Jung 
BRENNWASSER, S. M. 
Brewer, Mrs. ANGELINE L. 


JAN. 1931 


Bripes, Georce 8. 
Brices, Mrs. GERTRUDE 
BriGHAM, Miss F. M. 
Bristo., James T. 


BRUNSWICK, LARRY 
Bryant, Joun J., JR. 
Buck, Guy R. 
Buck, Mrs. Linn B. 
Buck, Newson Leroy 
BuckKLIN, Mrs. VAIL R. 
Bupions, Josers J. 
Busnier, CARL 
Bueuier, H. L. 
BusTTNER, WALTER J. 
BurrincTon, Mrs. M. A. 
, GILBERT G. 
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Burzow, Mrs. Rosert C. 
Buzzeu., EpGar A. 
Byrteip, Dr. Atnert H. 
BYRNE, Miss Marcaret H. 


CaBLe, J. E. 

Cann, Dr. Atvin R. 
CAHN, Bertram J. 
CaHN, Morton D. 


CEeRNOCH, Frank 
CHADWICK, CHARLES H. 
CHAMBERLIN, GrorGE W. 
CHAPIN, Henry K. 
Cuapin, Homer C. 


CHISHOLM, Georce D. 
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Cuistert, Dr. H. R. 
Curitton, GrorGcs A. 
CHURAN, CHARLES A. 
Ciark, AINSWorRTH W. 
Ciark, Miss ALice Keep 
CLARK, CHARLES V. 
CLARK, Miss Dororny S. 
Ciark, Epwin H. 
Cuakk, Dr. Peter S. 


Cras, Miss Mary Louise 
CLEMEN, Dr. Rupoir A. 
yesh) 5 aa W. 
Ciovon, WitutaM H. 
Crow, Mrs. Harry B. 
Ciow, WiuiaM E., Jr. 
Coumn, Grorce B. 
Counen, Mrs. L. Lewis 
COLBURN, FREDERICK S. 
CoLBy, Mrs. Grorce E. 
CoLDREN, CLIFTon C. 


CorBetrT, Mrs. Wiiu1am J. 
Corey, CHESTER 

Cormack, CHARLES V. 
Cogne.., Joun E. 
CosrorD, Tuomas H. 
Coston, James E. 
COUNSELMAN, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Courvoisier, Dr. Earn A. 
Cowpery, Epwarp G. 
Cox, Mrs. Howarp M. 
Cox, James A. 

Cox, James C. 

Cox, Mrs. RENSSELAER W. 
Crane, CHARLES R. 


Crowper, Dr. THomas R. 
CuBBINS, Dr. WILLIAM R. 
Cupany, Epwarp I. 
CULBERTSON, Dr. CAREY 
CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. Howarp J. 
CUNNINGHAM, JoHnN T. 
CURRAN, Harry R. 

Curtis, Aucustus D. 


Davinson, Miss Mary E. 
DAVIES, MARSHALL 
Davies, WARREN T, 
Davis, ABEL 
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Davis, ARTHUR 

Davis, C. 8. 

Davis, Dr. CaRu 
Davis, Fran« 8. 
Davis, Frep M. 
Davis, JAMES 

Davis, Dr. Natsan &., [I 
Davis, Rar 

Dawes, E. L. 

Day, Mrs. WInrrenp 8. 
DeAcres, Ciypr H. 
DeacGAan, Joun C., Sr. 
DEAHL, URIAH 8S. 
DecKER, CHARLES O. 
DeCosta, Lewis M. 
DeDARDEL, Cart O. 
Dez, THomas J. 
Deery, Tuomas A., Jn. 
DeGo.yer, Rorert 8. 
DeKoven, Mrs. Joun 
DeELAnG, THEODORE O. 
DeLze, Dr. Joserx B. 
DemMInc, Everett G. 
DEMPSTER ‘ 


Drxon, WILLIAM WARREN 
Dosson, GEORGE 
Doctor, Istpor 

Doper, Mrs. Paut C. 
Dosarine, Orro C. 


Doerr, WILu1AM P., Sr. 
Doetscu, Miss ANNA 
Dog, ARTHUR, SR. 
DONAHUE, WILLIAM J. 
DONKER, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Donon, Mas. 8. E. 
DONNELLEY, Miss Naomi 
DONNELLEY, Mrs. R. R. 
DONNELLEY, Mrs. THORNE 
DONNELLY, FRANK 
DONOHUE, Epear T. 
Dovuatass, W. A. 
DReIsKe, GEorGce J. 
DruMMOND, JAmeEs J. 
DRYDEN, Mrs. Georce B. 
Dup.ey, LAURENCE H. 
DvuGAN, ALPHONSO G. 
Dutany, Grorce W., Jr. 
Dusky, Mrs. SAMUEL 
Duner, Dr. CLARENCE 8S. 
Dunuam, Jonn H. 
DuNHAM, Miss Lucy BELLE 
DUNLOP, Murs. SIuPson 
Dupnre, Mrs. F. Kennett 
DwRanp, Scorr 8. 
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Ey, Mrs. C. Morse 
ENGEL, E. J. 

ENGELHARD, BENJAMIN M. 
ENGWALL, JoHN F. 
Erstein, Max 

ErpMann, Mas. C. Parpree 
Ericson, Mrs. CHEStTer F. 
Ericson, MELVIN B. 
Ericsson, CLARENCE 
Enicason, H. 

ERICESON, Water H. 


EVANS, Mrs. ALBERT THomaAS 
EVANS, Mrs. Davin 

Evans, Davin J. 

Evans, Hon. Evan A. 

EWELL, C. D, 

Ewen, WILtiam RF. T. 


FABIAN, FRANCIS G. 
Fapry, Heawan 

FackT, Mrs. Grorce P. 
Faper, A. L. 

Facet, James E. 
FAHERTY, Rocker 
FAHRENWALD, Frank A. 
Fanrney, Emery H. 
FPaltHorn, WALTER E. 
FALE, Miss Amy 

Fak, Lester L. 
FARNHAM, Mrs. Harry J. 
Farr, Newton Camp 
FARRELL, Mrs. B. J. 
FARRELL, REV. THomas F. 
FAULKNER, CHARLES J., JR. 
FAULKNER, Miss Enizapera 
FAunor, HENRY, Sr. 
Favnor, HENRY, JR. 

Fay, Miss AGNES M. 


FIscHen, FREDERIC A. 
Fisu, Isaac 

FIsgeein, Dr. Mores 
FisHer, Mrs. Enwakp METCALF 
FIsHER, Grorce P. 

FisHer, Hon. Harry M. 
FITZPATRICK, Mrs. JOBN A. 
FLAVIN, Enwin F., Sr. 
FLescH, Evcene W. P. 
FLEXNER, WASHINGTON 
FLORIAN, Mrs. Pau A., Ir. 
FLORSHEIM, Irvine 8. 
FLosporr, Mrs. G. E. 
Foiey, Rev. Witiam M. 
FOLONIE, Mrs. Ropeer J. 
Foisom, Mrs. Ricnarp 8. 
Foorn, PETER 

FOREMAN, Mus. F. G. 
Foreman, Epwin G., JR. 
Foreman, Haroun E. 
Foreman, Henry G. 
Foreman, Oscar G. 
Foresman, Mus. W. Coates 
ForRGAN, JAMES B., JR. 
ForGcaAN, Ropexrt D. 
FORMAN, CHARLES 
FORSTALL, JAMES J. 
ForRTUNE, Miss JOANNA 
Foerer, STEPHEN A. 
Foster, VOLNEY 

Foster, Mrs. Wintiam C. 
Fow Ler, Miss ELIZaBera 
Fox, CHARLES E, 

Fox, Jacop Locan 

Fox, Dr. Pav. C. 

FRANE, Dr. Ina 

FRANK, Mrs. Josmpn K. 
FRANKENSTEIN, RUDOLPH 
FRANKENSTEIN, W. EB. 
FRANKENTHAL, Da. Lester E., Jr. 
FRANELIN, M. E. 
FREEDMAN, Dem. I. Van 
FREEMAN, CHARLES Y. 
FREEMAN, WALTER W. 
FREER, ARCHImALD E. 
FRENIER, A. B, 
FREUDENTHAL, G. 8: 


FRIEDLaANpER, Jacon 
FRIEDLICH, Mrs. HERBERT 
FRIEDMAN, Mus. Isaac K, 


JAN. 1951 


FRIBDMAN, Oscar J, 

FRIESTEDT, ARTHUR A. 

Friseig, CHAUNCEY 0. 

Frost, Mrs. CHARLES 

Fuu.en, Mrs. CHAniEs 

Fuu.er, Mrs, GReEeETA PATTERSON 
Futier, Jupson M. 

Fuiime, Leroy W. 

Furry, WILiiam 8. 

Furst, Enuarp A. 


GABATHULER, Miss JUANITA 
GABRIEL, CHARLES 
GAERTNER, WILLIAM 
GALE, G. WHITTIER 
GaLe, Henry G. 

Gaui, CHARLES H. 

Gaui, Harry T. 
GALLAGHER, VINCENT G. 
GaALLupP, ROCKWELL 
GaLT, Mus, A. T. 
GaLvin, Wa. A. 

Gann, Davin B. 
GANSBERGEN, Mrs. F. H. 
GARARD, Ezy A. 
Garcia, Jose 

GakDEN, Huc# M. G. 
GaRDNER, AppIson L., Sr. 
Garpnen, Appiwon L., Ja. 
GARDNER, Henry A. 
GARDNER, Mrs. James P. 
Garner, Harry J. 
GARRISON, Da. Lester E. 
Gaky, FRED ELBERT 
GATELY, Rapa M. 
GATES, PHILETUS W. 
GATZERT, AUGUST 
GAWNE, Miss Ciara J. 
Gay, Rev. A. Rovan 
GAYLORD, DUANE W. 
GeaL, Dre. WILLIAM H. 
GEHRMANN, FELIX 
GEoRGE, Mrs. ALBERT BE. 
GHornce, Freep W. 
GEENGROss, Mus. Leo 
GERRITY, THOMAS 


GetTzorr, E. B. 

GHEEN, Miss Marian H. 
Gipeons, Joun W. 
Gress, De. Joun Pruir 
GieLow, Water C, 
GIFFERT, Mrs. WILLIAM 
GILBERT, Miss Ciara C, 
GILCHRIST, Mrs. Joun F. 
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GILCHRIST, Mrs. WILLIAM ALBERT 
Gies, Carn C. 

GILLMAN, Morris 

Giuison, Lours K. 

Girmer, Dr. THomas L. 
GInTHER, Miss Minnie C. 
Grrakp, Mrs. ANNA 
GLAESscHen, Mrs. G. W. 
Giascow, H. A. 

GLASNER, Rupoura W. 
GLENN, Mas. J. M. 

GoDEHN, Paut M. 

GoEDEKE, CHARLES F. 
Gorust, Mrs. Joun Henry 
Gors, Mas. Artuun A. 
Gotpen, Dr. Isaac J. K. 
GOLDENBERG, Stoney D. 
GoLprine, De. Ascuer H.C, 
GoLpstine, Dr. Mark T. 
GoLpy, WALTER I. 

Goopen, G. E. 

GoopEIND, Da. Maumicr L. 
GoopMaN, Benwenicr K. 
Goopman, Mus. Heepert E. 
GoopmMaAN, Miss Jean Een 
Goopman, W. J. 

Goonman, Winutam E, 
Gooprow, WILLIAM 
GoopsPeeD, Mrs. Wiper F. 
Goopwin, Hon. Clarence Norton 
Goopwin, Gronce 8. 


, GorDoN, Mas. Rowert D. 


GORHAM, Stoney Smith 
GorMAN, GEorncr E. 
GORRELL, Mrs. WARREN 
GOTTFRIED, C. M. 
GoOTTSCHALK, Gustav H. 
GRaDLe, Dr. Harry §. 
Grapby, Da. Grover Q. 
Grar, Rogert J. 
Gararr, Oscar G. 


GRANGER, ALFRED 
GRANT, ALEXANDER R. 
GRANT, JouN G, 
GREAVES, Howarp B. 
Gray, Rev. James M. 
Green, J. B. 

GREEN, Dr. RAPHAEL B. 
GREEN, Ropert D. 
GREEN, ZOLA C. 
GREENBERG, ANDREW H, 
GREENSBURG, Dr. Ina E. 
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GREENE, Can. D. 
GREENEBAUM, James E. 
GREENEBAUM, M. E. 


GREGORY, STEPHEN 5., Jn. 
GREGORY, TAPPAN 
Grecson, WILLIAM L. 
Grey, CHARLES F. 

Grey, Da. Dororay 
Grey, Howarp G. 


GRIFFENHAGEN, Mrs. Ewin O. 


GRIFFITH, Enocu L. 
GRIFFITH, MELVIN L. 
GrirFiTH, Mrs. WILLIAM 
GRIFFITHS, GEORGE W, 
Grimm, WALTER H. 
GeiswoLp, Haroip T. 
Grizzarn, JAMES A. 
GRONEKOWSEI, Rev. C. I. 
Gross, Mrs, Exiy 

Gross, Henry R. 
Grossman, Frane I. 
GROTENHUIS, Mrs. Wit.tam J. 
GEOoTOWSKI, Da. LEON 
GaULzE, Lowry K. 
GRUNOW, Mrs. WinuiaM C. 
GUENZEL, Lovts 

Guest, Warp E, 


Hacens, Dr. GARRETT J. 
HAGGARD, JonN D. 


Hat, Mas. J. B. 
HALLMANN, AtGusT F. 


Hani, CHARLES H. 
Hamiui, Mrs. Exnest A. 
Hami., Ronert W. 


» Haminton, THomas B. 


HamMutn, Pau. D. 
Hamm, Epwarp F. 
HaAMMERSCHMIDT, Mrs. Grorce F. 
Hammett, Miss Frances M. 
HaMMonp, THomas 8. 
Hanb, Grorce W. 
Haney, Henry L. 
HANSEN, Mas. Carn 
HANSEN, Jacon W. 
Hansson, L. C. 
Harper, Jons H. 
Harpe, Georce F. 
Haron, Jon H, 
Hanpine, G. F. 
HARDING, JonN CowDEN 
HARDING, Ricnarp T. 
HARDINGE, FRANKLIN 
Harrer, H. L. 
Hanse, Joun V. D. 
HARPER, ALFRED C. 
Harris, Davin J. 
Hanris, Gornpon L. 
Hangs, H. B. 
Hakhis, Miss MartTua E. 
Hart, Mus. Herperr L. 
HART, WILLIAM N. 
HartTsnorn, Kexnera L. 
HARTWELL, FRED G. 
HARTWic, Orto J. 
Harvey, Hitwan H. 
HARVEY, RicHarp M. 
HARWwoop, THomas W. 
Mas. Grorcn E. 
Haugan, CHaRLes M. 
Hawvcan, Oscar H, 
Havens, Samven M. 
Haves, CHARLES M, 
Haves, Haroun C. 
Haves, Miss Mary E. 
Haynie, Miss Raceen. W. 
Hays, Mrs. Antaur A. 
Hazetr, Dr. Winuiam H. 
HEALY, Mrs. Marquette A. 
HEANEY, Dr. N. Sproat 
Heaton, Harry E. 
uae Herman C. 
ERLEIN, Miss AMANDA F. 
Heck, Joun 
HECKENDORF, R. A. 
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HepserG, Henry E. 
HEIDEE, Herman L. 
HemaAN, Marcus 

oe Mus. ALBERT 


HELDMAIER, Miss MARIE 
HELFaicsH, J. Howarp 
HELLER, ALBERT 

HELLER, Mrs. WALTER E. 
HELLMAN, GEorGcE A. 
HELLYER, WALTER 
HemMMENS, Mrs. WaLter P. 
HENDERSON, THomas B. G. 


Hiccrns, JouN 

Hiceins, Jonn W. 
HIcINBOTHAM, Hartow D. 
Hie.ey, Mrs. CHar.es W. 
HILDEBRAND, EUGENE, JR. 
HILDEBRAND, GRANT M. 
Hi, Mrs. Lysanper 
Hit., Win.iam E. 
HiInierecutT, HERBERT E. 
Hittite, Dr. HERMANN 
Hiiurs, Dr. Davin 8. 
Hmkop, Mrs. Frank W. 
HINDMAN, Briscoe 
HinMaN, Mas, Estee 8. 
Hitwricras, Henry, Jn. 
HINseERG, STANLEY E. 
Hinton, E. W. 

Hirp, Frepericx H. 
Hinscu, Henry H. 
Hirsca, Jacon H. 
Hiscox. Morton 


Hisrep, J. Rotanp 


HorrMan, GLEN T. 
HorrMann, Miss CaRoLIneE DICKINSON 
HorréMann, Epwarp HEMPSTEAD 
Hocan, Frank 

Hocan, Ropert E. 
Horer, WILuiam V. 
Houpex, Enwarp A, 
HoLuanp, Dr. Wiiiam E. 
Hous, Henry L. 
HOLLIster, Francis H. 
HoLmes, Miss Harner F. 
Hotmes, Witt N. 
Hout, Mies ELLEN 
Homan, Miss Biossom L. 
Honnoip, Dr. Frep C. 
Honsix, Mrs. James M. 
Hoover, F. E. 

HoovER, FRANE E, 
Hoover, Mrs. Frep W. 
Hoover, H. Earn 
Hoover, Ray P. 

Hore, ALFRED §. 
HopmEINS, FARLEY 
Hopkins, Mrs. James M. 
HopEINS, JOHN L. 

FoRAN, DENNIS uA. 
HorcHer, WILLIAM W. 
Horner, Dr. Davin A. 
Horner Mrs. Maunice L., Jn. 
Horst, Curt A. 

Horton, Grorce T. 
Horton, Hiram T. 
Horron, Horace B. 
Hoseet, Lours H. 
Hosmer, PHILIP 
Horrincer, ADOLFH 
Howakrp, Haroup A. 
Howakp, WILLIS G. 
Howe, CHARLES ARTHUR 
Howe, CLINTON W. 
Howe, WARREN D. 

Howe, WILuiam G. 
HOWELL, ALBERT 8. 
HoweELL, WILLIAM 
Howes, Frank W. 
Howse, RICHARD 

Hovne, Faank G. 
Horne, THomas TEMPLE 
Hovt, Frevenice T. 
Hoyt, Mrs. PHeurs B, 
Huser, Dr. Harry Lae 
Hupson, Mas. H. Newron 
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Hupson, Water L. 
Hupson, WILLiam E. 
Huey, Mrs. ARTHUR 8. 
Hurr, THomas D. 
Hucues, Joan E, 
Hucues, Jonw W. 
HULBERT, Mrs. CHARLES Pratt 
HULBERT, Mrs. Mian H. 
HuLtTcen, Dr. Jacon F. 
Hume, Joun T. 
Huncrke, HERBERT 8. 
HuUNCEE, OswaLp W. 
Hunter, SaMue. M. 
Hurp, N. L. 

Hug.ey, Epwarp N., Ir. 
Huston, W. L. 

Huston, Wakp T. 
Huszacu, Ratpr D. 
Huszacn, R. LeRoy 
HutcHtnson, Fove P. 
HUTCHINSON, JoHN W. 
HUTCHINEON, SAMUEL 8. 
Hywes, Rev. J. A. 


IcKEs, RAYMOND 
IDELMAN, BERNARD 
Inc, RoBEET A. 
INLANDER, SAMUEL 
Irons, Dr. Ernest E. 
IsHamM, Henry P. 
Ives, CLirrorn E. 


Jackson, ALLAN 

Jackson, ARCHER L. 
JACKSON, ARTHUR 8. 
Jackson, W. J. 

JACOBI, Miss Emmy 

Jacons, Hyman A. 

Jacons, JULIUS 

Jacons, Louis G. 

Jacons, SIBGFRIED T. 
JACOBSON, RAPHAEL 
Jaecer, Georce J., In. 
Jarre, De, Ricnanp HERMAN 
JAFFRAY, Mrs. Davin §., JR. 
James, Enwakp P. 

JAMES, WILLIAM FR. 
JAMESON, CLARENCE W. 
JanuscH, Frep W. 
JARCHOW, CHARLES C. 
JaRRATT, Mrs. Water J. 
JEFFERIES, F. L. 

JEFFERY, Mrs. THomas B. 
JENKINS, Mrs. Jotun E. 
JENKINSON, Mrs. ARTHUR GILBERT 


JENES, R. WILLIAM SHIPFEN 
JENNINGS, One D. 

JERGER, WILBUR JOsHFH 
JETZINGER, Davin 

Jimka, Dr. Fran J. 

Jinka, Dr. RoBERT 

Joux, Dr. Finpuey D. 
JOHNSON, ALBERT M, 
JouNson, ALFRED 

Jounson, ALVIN O. 
Jounson, ARTHUR L. 
Jounson, Mrs. HaRLey ALDEN 
Jounson, Josernu F. 
JOHNSON, NeLs E, 

JOHNSON, OLaF B. 

JOHNSON, Mes. 0. W. 
Jounson, Panur C. 
JOHNSON, ULYsses G. 
Jounston, ARTHUR C. 
JOHNSTON, Epwakrp R, 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. HuserT McBHAN 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. M. L. 
JOHNSTONE, Dr. A. RaLru 
JOHNSTONE, GEORGE A. 
JOHNSTONE, Dr. Mary M, 8. 


Joy, Guy A. 

Jorvce, Davin G. 

Joyce, JosErH 

Jupan, Nosie Branpon 
JupAH, Mrs. None Branpon 
JUERGENS, H. Patt 
JUERGENS, WILLIAM F, 
JuLien, Vicror R. 

JUNKUNC, STEPHEN 


Katz, Mus. Sipnuy L. 
KAUFFMAN, Mus. R. K. 
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KAUFFMANN, ALFRED 
KAVANAGH, Maurice F. 
, GEORGE W. 


KENDRICE, Jonn F. 
KENNEDY, Mias LEonNorE 
KENNELLY, MARTIN H. 
Kent, Dr. O. B, 
KeEocH, GorDon E. 
Kern, TRUDE 

, Jacos L, 
KILBourneE, L. B. 
Kine, Miss Jmssm J. 
KIMBARE, Mus. EvcEne Unperwoop 
Kimpark, Joun R. 
Kina, Joszrx H. 
KINGMAN, Mrs. ARTHUR G. 
EInney, Mrs. Minnie B. 
Kinsny, FRANK 


KLuPrincER, Wii H., Jr. 


- K.geurcen, Dr. ARTHUR C. 


Kine, Son 

KLINeTor, Mrs. CHartes W. 
Kink, A. F. 

Knox, Harry 8. 
Knutson, G. H. 

Kocu, Paun W. 

Kocus, Mrs, Roperr T. 
Kou, Mrs, Canoutne L. 
Ko#Ler, Eric L. 
KOBLSAAT, Epwarp (. 
Komiss, Davin Ss. 
Konsperc, ALVIN V. 
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Korr, Winuiam P. 
Kososup, Wmi14m F, 
Koran, Jonw A. 

, GEorcE N. 
Kouceyr, Dr. J. D. 
Kovac, STEFAN 

,» Mrs, FREDERICKA 
Krart, C. H. 
EKrart, James L. 
KRart, NoRMAN 
ERaLovec, Emm. G. 
ERALOVEC, Mrs. Orro J. 
KRAMER, LEROY 
KRAUS, PeTer J. 
Kraven, Jonn J. 
KRETSCHMER, Dr. HERMAN L. 
KRETZINGER, GEorGH W., Jr. 
KRITCHEVSEY, Dr. WoLrF 
EKROEHRL, Howarp 
KROHMER, WILLIAM F. 
Kroprr, C. G. 
Krost, Da. Geranp N. 
Kruecer, Leoroup A. 
ERUTCKOFF, CHARLES 
KUEBN, A. L. 
Kun, Mas, Evwin J., In. 
KuUaL, Harry J. 
KUHN, FREDERICK 
Kuen, Dr. Hepwic 8. 
KUNSTADTER, A. 
KURTZON, MorRts 


Lacey, Miss Epira M. 
LACKOWSEL, FRANE E. 
LAFLIN, Mrs, Lous BE. 
LaF.in, Louts E., Jr. 
LaGuske, Mus. Cuestar 
LAMPERT, Mrs. Lypta 
LAMPERT, WILson W. 
LAMSON, W. A. 

LANAHAN, Mrs. M. J. 
LANDRY, ALVAR A. 

Lane, F. Howarp 

LANE, Ray E. 

LANE, WALLACE R. 

LanG, Epwarp J. 

Lana, Mrs. W. J. 

LANGE, Mrs. AucustT 
LANGENBACH, Mrs. ALice RB. 
LANGHORNE, GEORGE TAYLOE 
LANGLAND, JAMES 
LaNcwortry, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
LANSINGER, Mas. Jonw M. 
LARIMER, Howanp 8. 
Larson, Bror 0. 
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Lasker, ALBERT D. 

Lav, Max 

LAUREN, NEWTON B. 
Lauritzen, C. M. 

LAUTER, Mrs. VERA 
LAUTMANN, HERBERT M. 
LAVEZzor10, Mrs. J. B. 
LAWLEss, Dr. THmopore K. 
LAWRENCE, W. J. 

Lawson, A. J. 


LEICHENKO, M 
LeLAND, Miss Auicy J 
LzMoon, A. R. 
Lenz, J. Mayo 


Liss, SAMUEL 
Littier, Harry E., Jr. 
LIVINGSTON, JULIAN M. 


Loucks, CHARLEs O. 
LoupDERBACK, WILLIAM J., Jr. 
Lover, ALBERT 8. 

Love, CHaAsEe W. 

LOVELL, WILLIAM H. 
LovGcREN, CARL 

Lownlk, Dr. Feurx J. 
Lucas, Mrs. Ronert M. 
Lucy, Patrick J. 
LubINGTON, NELSON J. 
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Mackry, Franx J. 
MACKINSON, Dr. Jonn C. 
MacLenian, K. F. 
MaAGAN, Miss JANE A. 
Maces, Henry W. 
MacILi, Henry P. 
MAGILL, Ropert M. 
MAGNUS, ALBERT, JR. 
MaGnus, Aucust C. 


MANDL, SIDNEY 


MAXWELL, LLoyp R. 
MAYER, Mrs. Davip 
Mayer, Isaac H. 

MAYER, THEODORE S. 
McAuLey, Joun E. 
McBrrney, Mrs. Hues J. 


McCorp, DownER 

McCormack, Proressor H. 
McCormick, Mrs. ALEXANDER A. 
McCormick, Mrs. CHAUNCEY 
McCormick, Howarp H. 
McCormick, L. Haminton 
McCormick, LEANDER J. 


McDouaca, Mrs. James B. 
McDovueat, Mrs. Roperr 


McGurn, Martuew 8S. 
McHucu, Mrs. Grover 
McINnTosH, ARTHUR T’, 
McINTosH, Mrs. WALTER G. 
McIver, Dana T. 


NEELY, Miss Carr Bair 
NeErr, NETTELTON 


NELSON, CHARLES G. 
NELSON, DONALD M. 
NELSON, Epwarp A. 
NELSON, FRANK G. 
NELSON, Murry 
NELSON, NiLs A. 
NELSON, N. J. 
NELSON, Mrs. OLIVER R. 
NELson, Victor W. 
NEU, CLARENCE L. 
Neurrer, Pau. A. 


JAN. 1931 


NEWHALL, R. Frank 
NicHois, Grorcr P, 
NicHois, Mrs. Georcs R. 
NICHOLS, Mrs, GEorce R., Jr. 
NICHOLS, J.C. 

NIcHOLs, S. F. 

NICHOLS, WARREN 
NicHoLson, THomas G. 
Nos ie, ORLANDO 

Noes, Josepx RB. 
Nouiiau, Miss Emma 
Noonan, Epwarp J. 
Norcross, Freperic F. 
Noreis, Mes. Lester 
Norris, Mrs. Winuiam W. 
Norton, Mra. 0. W. 
Norton, R. H. 

Novak, CHar.es J. 
Noves, ALLAN 8. 

Noves, Davin A. 

Noves, Mrs. May WELLS 
Nuseaum, Mrs, Car. B. 
Nyman, Dr. Joun EGaErt 


OBERFELDER, HERBERT M. 
OBERFELDER, WALTER 8, 
O’Brien, Frank J. 
O'Brien, Mas. WILLIAM 
VINCENT, JR. 
OpeLL, Wiuwiam R. 
O"DONNELL, Miss Rose 
Orr, Mrs. CLirrorp 
OFFIELD, James R. 
OGLESBEE, NaTHAN H. 
O'Keerz, Mas. Dennis D. 
OLcoTrT, Mrs. Henry G. 
OLDEFEST, Epwarp G. 
OLIven, F. 5. 
OLIVER, GENE G. 
OLIVER, Mrs. Pau. 
OLSEN, GUSTAF 
Omo, Dow L. 


ORNDOFF, Dr. BENJAMIN H. 
O'Rourke, ALBERT 

Orr, Mrs. Ronearr C. 

OnTHAL, A. J. 

ORTMAYER, Dr. Marte 
OSBORN, THEODORE L. 

Ostrom, CHARLEs 8. 

Ostrom, Mrs. James Avcusrus 
tits Bs ae Eaaby H. 
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Ott, Josers E. 

Oris, JoszrH Epwarp, Jr. 
OTIS, Lucius J. 

OtT1s, R. C. 

Otts, Rarmonp 

OTs, Stuart H. 


PAASCHE, Jens A. 

Pace, J. Maptson 

Packarp, Dr. Rotio K. 
PaEPcke, Mrs. Evizaners J. 
PAEPCKE, WALTER P. 

Pace, Mrs. Winuiam R. 
Pace-Woon, Gerap 

eae Mus. Frank 8. 


PascHen, Mrs. HENRY 
PATRICK, Miss CATHERINE 
PaTRick, Dr. Hucr T. 
Pau.ine, Epwarp G. 
PEABODY, Mrs. Francis §, 
Peanopy, Howanrp B. 
PEABODY, Miss Susan W. 
PEACOCK, Rowerr FE. 
PEACOCK, WALTER C. 

, LANGDON 
Pearson, F. W. 
PEARSON, GEORGE casi JR. 
PEET, Mrs. BELLE G. 
PET, Frep N. 
PERCE, ALBERT FE. 
PELLEY, Jonny J. 
PELTInR, M. F. 
PENDELL, CHARLES W. 
Purcy, Dr. eens MORTIMER 
PERKINS, A.T 
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PHILLIP, PETER 

PHILLIPS, HERBERT Morrow 
Pichrr, Mrs. Onrver §. 
Pick, ALBERT, Jr. 


PINTER, Mrs. ISABELLE SEGERSTEN 
PIOTEOWSEI, NicHoLas L. 
Pinte, Mrs. Jonn T. 
PitcHer, Mis. Henry L. 
Piarr, Miss Dons A. 
Piatt, HENEY RUSSELL 
PLATT, Mrs. Ropert &. 
PLUNKETT, WILLIAM H. 
Pope.., Mrs. Beateice Hares 
Poik, Mrs. STELLA F. 
Pouioce, De. Harry L. 
Pomenoy, Mrs. Frank W. 
Ponp, Invine EK. 

Poon, MARVIN B. 

Poo., Mas. W. CLoyp 
Poo.e, Mrs. Freperice ARTHUR 
Pook, GEORGE A. 

PooLe, Mas. Raurs H. 
Poor, Frep A. 

Poor, Mrs. Frep A. 

Pore, FRANK 

Pore, Henry, Sr. 

Pore, HERBERT 
POrFENHAGEN, HENRY 
Porter, Mrs. Frank 8. 
Porrer, Henry H., JR. 
Ports, James F. 
PORTERFIELD, Mrs. Joun F, 
Post, FREDERICE, JR. 

Post, Gonpow W. 

Post, Mas. Pair SIpNeY 
PoTTENGER, WILLIAM A. 
Powni., Mrs. AMerose V. 
Powe, Isaac N. 

PRAHL, FREDERICK A. 
Pratt, Mrs. WILLIAM E. 
PRIMLeY, WALTER 5. 
Prince, Leonarp M. 
Prussinc, Mrs. Georce C. 


Psota, Dr. Frane J. 
Pu.ver, Huco 

PURCELL, Josmra D. 
Pusey, Dk. WitiiaM ALLEN 
Putnam, Miss Mapen C. 


QuIGLEY, Wiiu1am J. 
QUINLAN, De. Winuiam W. 


Rapav, Hueco 
RapPoRD, Mrs. W. A., Jk. 
RarFr, Mrs. ARTHUR 


Ray, Hat 8. 

RayMonp, Mas. Howarp D. 
Razin, A. J. 

Reach, BENJAMIN 
REDINGTON, F. B. 
REDINGTON, Mas. W. H. 
ReEep, Mzs. Kersey Coates 
REED, Norais H. 

REED, Mrs. Pamir L. 
REEVE, Mus. Earn 


‘STE! , THEODORE 
REGNERY, WILLIAM H. 
Ren, Frank A. 

Ream, Witiiam H. 


Rice, LAWRENCESA. 
Rics, Epwarp P. 
Ricwarns, J. DeForest 
RICHARDSON, GuviA. 
RICHTER, Mrs. ADELYN W. 
RICHTER, Bruno 
RICKCoRDS, FRaNcis S. 
Ricketts, C. Linpsay 
RIpoLe, HERBERT a 
Rinceway, E. s 
Ripcway, Winiam 


JAN. 1931 
Mrs. J. H. 


ROBERTS, Mrs. WARKEN R. 
RopeERTS, WILLIAM MuUNEELL 


RopINsON, Mrs. MiLTon E., Sr. 


Rosson, Mrs. Saran C. 


Ropmrick, SoLomon P. 
Ropcers, Dr. Davin C. 
RopMan, Taomas Cuirrorp 
ROEHBLING, C. E. 
RoEsLING, Mrs. Orro G. 
Roesm, Grorce R. 
Rogers, Miss ANNIE T. 
RocErs, BERNARD F. 
Rocers, Dr. Cassius C. 
Rocers, Joserx FE. 
Roioson, Ropert M. 
Romer, Miss Dacmar E. 


Ross, Ropert C. 
Ross, Mes. Rosent E 
Ross, THOMPSON 
Ross, WALTER S. 
Rots, Aaron 


Rore, Mrs. Marcrr Hocusincer 


Watterson R. 
RorTescrinn, Grorce WILLIAM 
ROTHSCHILD, Maurice L. 
ROTHSCHILD, MELVILLE N. 
Rowe, Epcar C. 

ROZELLE, Mrs. Ema 
Rusen, Dr. Maurice 
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Rusens, Mgs. CHARLES 


RYERSON, JOSEPH T. 


SACELEY, Mrs. James A. 
Sack, W. Oris 
SALISBURY, Mrs. Warren M. 
SALMON, Mrs. E. D. 
SAMMONS, WHEELER 
SANDIDGH, Miss Darsy 
SARDESON, ORVILLE A. 
SARGENT, CHESTER F. 
SARGENT, JOHN R. W. 
SARGENT, RALPH 

SAUER, WILLIAM A, 
SAUTER, Frep J. 

SAUTER, Leonarp J. 
SAWYER, Dr. ALVan L. 
SCHACHT, Joun H. 
SCHAFFER, Dr. Davin N. 
SCHAFFNER, Mrs. Josery 
SCHAFFNER, Rogsert C. 


ScoHurr, Pumir C. 

SCHUYLER, Mrs. DANtEL J., IR. 
SCHWANKE, 

SCHWARTZ, CHARLES K, 
SCHWARTZ, CHARLES P. 
SCHWaRzJHERBERT 
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SCHWARZHAUPT, EMI. 


SCULLY, Mrs. D. B., Sx. 
SEAMAN, GEORGE M. 


Seaver, A. E. 

SEAVERNS, GEORGE A. 
See, De. AcNESs CHESTER 
SEEBERGER, Miss Dora A. 
SEEBURG, JUsTUs P. 

Seip, Emi. G. 

SEPP, CLARENCE T. 
Serre, Ewin A. 

Serpe, WILLIAM C. 

SELLO, GEORGE W. 
SENCENBAUGH, Mrs. G. W. 
Senc, FRANK J. 

Sena, J. T. 

Sana, V. J. 

SENNE, JOHN A. 


SHAMBAUGH, Dr. Groran E, 
SHANESsY, Ratra D. 
SHANNON, ANGUS R. 


SHELTON, Dr. W. EUGENE 
SHEPHERD, Mra. Eniru P. 
SHERIDAN, ALBERT D. 
Smeips, JAMES CULVER 
SHILLESTAD, JOHN N. 
Sure, Moses E. 

SHOAN, NELS 

SHockey, Mas. Wins G. 
SHoOREY, CLYDE E. 

SHour, A. D. 

Suumway, Mas. Eowarp DEWITT 
SHumwar, P. R. 

SaurTz, ALBERT E. 
SicMAN, LEON 

SrLanper, A. ID. 
SILBERMAN, CHARLES 
SILBERMAN, DavIp B. 
SILBERMAN, HupeERT 5. 


BILLS, CLARENCE W. 
SILVERTHORNE, Geo. M. 
Smonp, Rosert E. 


SIMONEK, Dea. B. EK. 

SINCERE, BENJAMIN 

SINCLAIR, Dr. J. FRANK 
SINDEN, HENRY P. 

SINGER, Mrs, Mortimer H. 
SiTzer, Dr. L. GRACE PowELL 
SMITH, Mrs. C. R. 

SMITH, Mrs. Emery J. 


SMITH, Mrs. KATHERINE WALKER 
SMITH, SAMUEL K. 
SMITH, SIDNEY 
SMITH, Mrs. THRODORE WHITE 
SMITH, WALTER BouRNE 
SMITH, WALTER Brrow 
SMITH, Mrs. WILLIAM A. 
Soar, Z 2. ERoL 
SMULLAN, ALEXANDER 
Snow, EDGAR M. 
Snow, Frep A. 
SOCRATES, NICHOLAS 
Sotem, De. Grorce 0. 
SOMERVILLE, RoBERT 
SONNENSCHEIN, EpwWarp 
SONNENSCHEIN, Huco 
SONNENSCHEIN, Dr. Romer 
SONNEVELD, JAcon 
SOPER, Henry M. 
SOPEIN, Mrs. SeTia H. 
SORAVIA, JOSEPH 
» JAMES 

SPIEGEL, Mrs. Mage 0. 
Srirz, Jozi 
SPITz, Leo 
Spirzc.ass, Mas, Leonakp M. 
SPOHN, JoHN F. 
Sroor, Mrs, Joun A. 
palersra. os Jouw P, 

NGER, MES. SAMUEL 
Squires, Jon G. 
STALEY, Miss Mary B. 
STANTON, EDGAR 
STANTON, Dr. E. M., Sx. 
STANTON, Henry T. 
STARRELS, Jort, 


JAN. 1931 


STEFFENS, RALPH SUTHERLAND 
STEFFEY, Davin R. 

STEIN, BENJAMIN F. 

STEIN, Dr. Invinc 

STEIN, L. MONTEFIORE 

STEIN, SAMUEL M. 

STENSON, FRANE R. 


STEVENSON, Dr. ALEXANDER F, 
STEVENSON, E. 

STEWART, Miss Acnes N. 
STEWART, Miss EcLANTINE Datsy 
STEWART, James S. 

STEWART, Miss Mencenes GramME 
STIBOLT, Mrs. Car. B. 

STIRLING, Miss Dororay 

Stone, Mrs. Jacos 8. 
STRANDBERG, ERIK P., Sr. 
Straus, Davin 

STRAUS, MARTIN L. 

Straus, Me.vin L. 

Straws, 8. J. T. 

Strauss, Dr. ALFren A. 
STravuss, Henny X. 

StTRavss, Jonwn L. 


SvueEKorr, Louis A. 
Suuitvan, Hon. Joun J. 
SULZBERGER, FRANK L. 
SUMNER, STEPHEN C. 
SUTCLIFFE, Mrs. Gary 
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SUTHERLAND, WILLIAM 
SWAN, Oscar H. 
SWANSON, JOSEPH E. 
SWARTCHILD, Enwarp G. 
SWARTCHILD, WILLIAM G. 
SWENEON, S. P. 0. 
Swirt, ALpen B. 

Swirt, Enwakp F., Ji. 
SYEES, Mrs. WILFRED 


Tart, Joun H. 

TARERANT, ROBERT 

TATGE, Mrs. Gustavus J. 
TAYLOR, CHARLES C. 
TAYLok, GEorcE HaL.ece 
TayLor, J. H. 


THOMAS, Mrs. Harry L. 
THomas, Dr. WiLtiam A. 
THOMPSON, ARTHUR H. 
THOMPSON, CHARLES E. 
THOMPSON, F. 
THOMPSON, Epwanrp F. 
THOMPSON, Dr. Geonce F. 
THomMPsON, Mrs. Jonn R. 
THOMPSON, JOHN R., Jn. 
THOMPSON, Mars. 
THORNE, 


Topas, CLaYTon H. 
TORBET, A. W. 
TOUCHSTONE, JonN HENRY 
Tow e, Leroy C. 
ToOWLER, KENNETH F, 
TOWNE, Mrs. ARTHUR F. 
Towne, Mrs. Joun D. G. 
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TRAINER, J. MILTON 
TRAYLOR, Mrs. Dororay J. 
TREDWELL, JOHN 

TRENCH, Mrs. DANIEL G. 
TRirP, CHESTER D, 
TROMBLY, Dr. F. F. 
TROWBRIDGE, Raymonp W. 
Trupe, Mrs. Mark W. 
Tunner, ALFRED M. 
TURNER, Dr. B. 5. 
TURNER, Mrs. CHARLTON A. 
TURNER, Tracy L. 
TUTHILL, Mrs. WILLIAM H. 
TUTTLE, F. B. 

TUTTLE, HENRY Emerson 
Tutte, Mrs. Henry N. 
TYLER, ALBERT 5. 

TYLER, Orson K. 

TYRRELL, Mags. Percy 


UHLMANN, FRED 
ULiMAN, Mrs. N. J. 
Uruam, Mrs. Frepenic 


VALENTINE, JOgEPH L. 
VALENTINE, Mrs. May L. 
VALENTINE, PATRICK A. 
VaNCLeer, Mrs. Noan 
VaNCLEEF, Pau. 
VaNDEVENTER, CHRISTOPHER 
VaNNess, GARDINER B. 
VANSCHAICE, GERARD 
VANZWOLL, Henry B. 
VAUGHAN, LEONARD H. 
Vawter, WILuiaM A., IT 
VEEDER, Mrs. HENRY 
VEEDER, Miss Jessie 

VauE, Da. K. L. 

Veuon, Morris 

Veuon, Wintiam H. 

VIAL, CHARLES H. 

VIAL, Miss Mary M. 
Vickery, Miss Manse §. 
Vicror, Mrs. Jessim K. 
VIERLING, LOUIS 

VINCENT, Mrs. WILLIAM WATEINS 
Voutcas, Dr. Joun N. 

VoLk, Mrs. Jouw H. 
VorCoxorrz, De. G. THomsen- 
VonGiaan, Mrs. AucustT 
VoorHEES, Mrs. Conpir 
Voricka, CHARLES J. 


Waanur, Farrz, Jr. 
Wacnur, Dr. G. W. 
Wacnumr, Jonn E. 


Watiace, R. Y. 
WALLACE, WALTER F. 
Wain, E. C, 

WALLER, H. P. 

WALLeER, J. ALEXANDER 
WALLER, Mrs. James B, 
WaLLer, James B., Jn. 
WaALLERICH, GEoRGE W. 
WALLOVIcE, J. H. 
WANNER, Mrs. Henry J. 
Warp, Enwarp J. B. 
Warp, Mars, N.C. 
Ware, Mrs. Lyman 
WARFIELD, EDWIn A. 
Waren, ALLYN D, 
Warren, J. Laraam 
Warran, Pau. C. 
WARREN, WALTER G. 
Warwick, W. E. 
WaSHEURNE, CLARKE 
WASHEURNE, HEMPsTEAD, Jn. 
WASHINGTON, LAURENCE W. 
WAsSELL, JosErH 
WaTERMAN, Dr. A. H. 
Watts, Harry C. 
Waun, E. P. 

WAYMAN, CHaries A. G. 
WEAN, Franx L, 
WEAVER, CHARLES A. 
Wess, Grorce D. 
Wess, Mrs, Toomas J. 
WEBER, Bernarp F. 
WEBER, FRANE C. 


WEISSENBACH, MES. Minna KE. 
WEISSKOPF, Maunice J, 
Werssrorr, Dr, Max A. 
WELLS, AnTHUR G. 


WELL, ARTHUR H. 


WELLS, Harry L. 
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WELLS, Joun E. 

WELLS, Preston A. 
Wes, THomas E. 

Weis, Mrs. Toomas FE. 
WENDELL, Barrett, Jn. 
WENTWorTH, Mrs. Moses J. 
WERMUTH, WILLIAM C. 
WEBNER, FRANK A. 

West, J. Roy 

West, Miss Mary SYLVIA 
WESTERFELD, SIMON 
WesTricy, Miss T. C. 
WETTEN, ALBERT H. 
WertTLine, Louis FE. 
WermMeEr, Ear. M. 
WHEALAN, EMMETT 
WHEELER, GEoRGE A. 
WHEELER, LEo W. 
WHEELER, LESLIE 
WHEELER, Mrs. Ropert C. 


WHITE, ROBERT 
WHITEHOUSE, Howarp D. 
WHITING, Mrs, ADELE H. 
Waitine, J. H. 

WHITLOCK, Winttam A. 
Winorc, Frank B. 
Wipprcompe, Mrs. R. A. 
WimianpD, CHARLES J. 
WieLaAND, Mas. Georce C. 
WILDER, Haron, Jr. 
Wiper, Joun E. 

Wiper, Mrs. Joun E. 
Witper, Mrs. T. E., Sa. 
Winkins, GEorcr LesTar 
WILKINSON, Mrs, Grorce L. 
WILKINSON, Joun C. 
WILLETTS, GEorce M. 
Witiey, Mas. CHarues B. 
WILLIAMS, Miss Anna P. 
WILLiams, Dr. A. WILEERFORCE 
WILLIAMS, Harry L. 
Wiiams, J. M. 
WILuiams, Lucian M. 
WILLIAMSON, GEoRGE H. 
Wiis, Pau, Jr. 

Wiis, THomas H. 

Witms, HERMAN P. 
WiLson, Mrs. FE. Crane 
Wiis0n, Harry BertTRAM 
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Wiison, Mrs. Joun R. 

Wuson, Miss Lian M, 
Wison, Morris Karn 

Witson, Mrs. Rosert Conover 
WINANS, FRANE F. 

Winpsor, H. H., Jr. 

Winston, HAMPDEN 

Winston, James H. 


WoITALEWICz, Rav. FRANCIS M. 
Woteyr, Dr. Harry P. 
Wor, Mrs. Aupert H. 
Wor, Henry M. 

Wor, WALTER B. 

Wo.rr, Louis 

Wooo, Mrs. Gertrupe D. 
Woop, Mrs. Haroun F. 
Wooo, Joun G. 

Woop, Jonw H. 

Woon, Ropurt E. 

Woop, Winuiay G. 
WooDMANsEE, Fay 
Wooprurr, GEorRcE 

Woops, WEIGHTSTILL 
Woopwarp, C. H, 
WORCESTER, Mrs. CHARLES H. 
Wore, RoBERT 

WOoRMSER, Leo F, 

Worth, Miss HeLen E. 
Worry, Mas. 5. W. 
Wrenn, Mrs. Everts 
Wricur, WARREN 

WRIGLEY, Mrs. CHARLES W. 
WUNDERLE, H. 0. 

WYETH, Harry B. 


Yaecu, C. Fren 

YEREES, Ricuanp W. 
YOnDORF, JoHN Davin 
YoOnDoRF, MILTON 8. 
YouporF, Minton §., Jz. 
Younc, Grorce W. 
Younc, Huca E. 


ZABEL, Max W. 

EL, ELMER 
ZEISLER, Mrs. Erwin P. 
ZERLER, CHARLES F, 
ZEUCH, Dr. Lucius H. 
ZIEBARTH, CHARLES A. 
ZIMMER, Mrs. RuDOLPH EF. 
ZIMMERMAN, HERBERT P. 
ZIMMERMAN, Lows W. 
ZORK, Davip 
ZULFER, P. M. 
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Cuieary, JOHN J., In. 
COLEMAN, ADELBERT E. 
COLEMAN, SEYMOUR 
Crace, GeorGe L. 


Davis, James C. 
Dewes, Epwin P. 


Fanrney, Ezra C. 
Fe.ron, S. M. 
FERGUSON, CHARLES W. 


GoopMAN, MILTON F. 
Goss, CHARLEs O. 


HENDERSON, Dr. Eimer FE. 


DecuasEp, 1930 


JOHNSEN, CHARLES 
MILLARD, FRanx H. 
O’ CALLAGHAN, Epwarp 


Pam, Hon. Huco 
ParRKER, Wooprurr J. 


Reape, WILLIAM A. 
ROBERTSON, WILLIAM 


SCHOELLKOPP, HENRY 
SHarr, Wittiam N. 
STein, WILLIAM D. 


THOMPSON, Davin P. 
THOMPSON, THOMAS W. 


WINTERs, LEANDER LERoy 
WINTERBOTHAM, JouN H. 


—— 


NON-RESIDENT ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Those, residing fifty miles or more from the city of Chicago, who have 
contributed $50 to the Museum 


PHILLIPS, MONTAGU AUSTIN 


SUSTAINING 


MEMBERS 


Those who contribute $25 annually to the Museum 


Biatcurorp, Mrs. Paut 


BLOMGREN, Dr. WALTER L. 
BLursarpt, Epwin 
Bopr, Win1aM F. 


JAN. 1931 


CHAPMAN, ARTHUR E. 
CHAPMAN, Mrs. Doris L. 
CHURCHILL, E, F. 


Craicim, A. M. 

Cratry, Mrs. Josian 

Cunno, Joun F. 

Curtis, Austin Gururie, Jr. 
Curtis, BENJAMIN J. 


Danz, CHARLES A. 
Daucuy, Mrs. SaMUEL 
Decen, Davin 

DeLemon, H. R. 
DENKEWALTER, W. E. 
DesIs.ies, Mrs. a L. 
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JENKINS, Davip F. D. 
JOHNSON, CHESTER H. 
JOHNSON, Isaac Horton 


Katser, Mrs. Sipney 
KARPEN, MICHAEL 
KAVANAGH, CLARENCE H. 
Keixer, Rupourn F., Jr. 
Kemper, Dr. MALCOLM 
KENDALL, Mrs. Vincinta H. 
KLEINPELL, Dr. Henry H. 
KLEeNK, Pau T. 

Knopp, A. J, 

Kocus, Aucust 

Korp, Gustave 
KortTzeporn, Jacos E. 
Kraus, SAMUEL 
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LaCuance, Mrs. Lzawpmr H. 
LabENson, N. T. 

LATHROP, Mrs. Bryan 

Lee, Mrs. Jonn H. 8. 
LeicutT, Atpert EF. 

Lewis, Mrs, Epwarp 

LittLe, Mrs. E. H. 
LLEWELLYN, Mas. Jou T. 
Lore, Mrs. A. H. 
LOEWENTHAL, Mrs. Junius W. 
Lupwie, J. Leo 


MacLeisy, Mrs. ANDREW 
yy ea ag 

¥, Jomw A. 
Marcus, Maurice §. 
Mautner, Leo A. 
Mayne, Oscan F., Sr. 
McMenemy, L. T. 
MocVoyr, Joun M. 
MERRELL, JOHN H. 
Mertens, Crem, P. 
Mites, Mas. Erne. Epwunps 
MILLER, Mrs, Ourve BEAUPRE 
Minotro, Mrs. James 
MITCHELL, GEORGE F. 
MogELINc, Mrs. Water G. 
Mour, Epwarp 
Motst, Mrs. &. FE. 
MonacHan, TrHomas H. 
Morey, WaLTEer W. 
MULLIGAN, Groran F. 


ODELL, WILLIAM R., Jn. 
O'Leary, Joux W. 
OLSEN, Mrs. CLARENCE 
Ornk, THomas C. 


Parpaipce, Mgs, Frepericx C. 


PARKER, Dr. Gaston C. 
PaRMELeE, Dr. A. H. 
ParTRipaH, Luorp C. 
Peck, De. Davin B. 

cTon, Lester E. 
Prrenson, ARTHUR J. 
Peterson, Mas. Berta I. 
Poe, James §. 

Poo.e, Mrss Low 


PortTMaN, Mrs. Eowarp C. 
Press, Epwarp J. 
PRENTICE, Jonw K. 

Press, Mrs. Jacon H. 
Pucrey, F. W. 

Purpy, SParrow E. 


RANDLE, Mrs. CHARLES H. 
Raney, Mas. R. J. 

i, Miss Jessim H. 
RaTHe, WILLIAM J. 
RAYNER, ARNOLD P, 
Rea, Dr. ALBERTINE L. 
RELLIEN, Epwin G. 
Ric#, ELMER 
RicHarps, Marcus D. 
RICHARDSON, GEOnGH A. 
Ropeins, Henry 8. 
Ropeins, Percy A. 
ROBERTS, SHEPARD M. 
Roreison, James 
RosenTuan, BENJAMIN J. 

Kurt 


ROSENTHAL, 
RorTascuiip, Justin 
Routs, Georce D., Jr. 
Ryrurson, Donap M. 


SAMPSELL, MARSHALL FE. 
SARGENT, Mrs. Grorer H. 
SCHOLL, Dr. WintiaM M. 
SCRIBNER, GILBERT 
SEELEN, Marx B. 
SEGCERMAN, Mrs. RICHARD 
SHAW, ANDREW H. 
SHaw, E. R. 
SHORT, Miss SHimuny JANE 
SIMPson, C. G, 
SKOOGLUND, Dayip 
SLADE, Mus. Ropert 
SMITH, CHARLES S. B,, Sr. 
NG, SAMUEL 
SPIELMANN, Oscar P. 
STEARNS, Mrs. Ricuanp I. 
STEBBINS, Frep J. 
STEVENSON, Mns. Ronerr 
STOCKTON, EUGENE M. 
SUDLER, CARROLL H., Jr. 
Sutton, Harotp I. 
SWIECINSKI, WALTER 


TENINGA, CornnELrus 
THOMPSON, Mrs. CHARLES M. 
titania Frep L. 

ORNE, Mrs. Vircrnta HUBBELL 
TILDEN, Mars. EDWagp 
TrrzeL, Dr. W. R. 
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TRAMMELL, NILES Warren, C. Roy 
Troupe, Hox. DANIEL P. Watson, Miss Mima M, 
TUCKER, 8. A. Wer, 5. W 

TUTTLE, F. B. WELTER, Ji OHN N. 


Wert, A. Henwan 
WHITE, SaxFrorn B. 
WHITE, SELDEN FREEMAN 
WHITING, LAWRENCE H. 
WIENHOEBER, GEORGE V. 
WIENHOEBER, WILLIAM H. 


VatL, CaRLtTon M. 
VEHON, Saion Henry 
Vicnes, Miss Laura ALICE 


WaLkne, Samven J. 


Wake, Mus. CHARLES W. Woon, Kay, Jr. 
Warner, JoHN Evror Wriant, H. K. 
Dechasen, 1900 
Hanson, Mrs. Burton 
Him, Samven B. 


Romss_er, Carn C., Sr. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Those who contribute $10 annually to the Museum 





AAGAARD, Watren S., Jn. ATLEs, Apnran 8. 
Apsort, Enwin H. AISHTON, RICHARD A. 
ABBOTT, ERNEST V. ALBERS, Dr. Encar H. 
Appott, Mus. KATHERINE M. ALpEen, W. T. 
ABELLS, H, D. ALDRICH, FREDERICK C. 
ABEGG, EUGENE ALESHIRE, Mrs. 0. E 
ABNEY, M. D ALEssI0, Frank 
ABorn, E. A ALEXANDER, Harny T 
ABRAHAMSON, JoHN ALLAIs, ArTuun L, 

N, Mrs. Pau. ALLEN, Dm. A. ¥. 
ABRaMs, Hyman B. ALLEN, Amos G. 
Ant, Huco A, F. ALLEN, C. D. 
Ast, Dr. Isaac A. ALLEN, Epwin D 
Ant, Mrs. J. J. ALLEN, Harry W 
ACEERT, Mrs. Caanies H ALLEN, Mas. J. W 
Apatn, Hucx G. ALLEN, Joun D 
Apams, C. E. B ALLEN, O. T, 
Abas, Crrus H., Jn ALkutz, Dr. Lous F. 
ApaMs, Mrs. Davin T ALSAKER, Mas, ALFRED 
Apams, Harvey M ALSCHULER, Hon. Samtter 
Apams, Mus. Henry T ALT, Ghorcsr E. 
Apams, Huo R ALTHEIMER, Ben J. 
Abams, J, Kinz ALTMAN, RopERT M. 


ADAMS, Miss M, Joice 
Apams, Miss Neuuie Mauna 
Apams, Sasrven P. 


ALVAREZ, Dr. WaLTer C. 
Ampenrc, J. Warp 
AMBERG, Miss Erne. M. 


AppAMs, Miss Jane AMEERG, Miss Mary Acnes 
ADLER, Dr. HERMAN M. O. ANDERSON, Mrs. A. 8. 
Acar, Mrs. Wintiam GRANT ANDERSON, Mrs, A. W 
Acar, W. 5., Sr. ANDERSON, ADOLPH 
ABNFELT, JOHN ANDERSON, B. G 
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ANDERSON, Brooxe 
ANDERSON, Davin G. 
ANDERSON, Mrs. Harry 
ANHEISER, Huco 
ANorP, Isapor 8. 
ANTHONY, CHARLES E. 
ANTHONY, JOSEPH R. 
ANTONOW, SAMUEL L. 
ARBUCKLE, Mrs. G. 8. 
ARDEN, agi ek 
Arens, Dr. Roper A. 
A&Ms, Hereerr C. 
ARMSTRONG, Mrs. H, W. 
ARNOLD, Francis M. 
ARNOLD, Mrs. Huco F, 


ARTHUR, Miss Minnie J. 


ASHBURNER, Mrs. HELEN F, 


ASHCRAFT, EpwiIn M., Jn. 
ASHLEY, NosLe W. 
ATKEIS80n, Dr, J, E. H. 
ATKINS, Paun M. 
ATKINSON, Mrs. A. L. C. 
ATKINSON, CHARLES T. 


AusTIN, WILLIAMIB. 
AXELSON, CHARLES F. 
Bans, W. E. 
Bancoce, F. M. 
BaABOOCE, ORVILLE E. 
Babcock, Winiiam H, 
Bacuracs, I. 

Bacon, Asa 

Bacon, Dr. C. §. 
Babenocn, Davin A. 


Barrett, M. J. P. 

Barry, Mrs. Rupert J. 

Bakreits, De. Henry W. F. 

Barta, Lewis L. 

BakTHoLomay, HERMAN 
RTHOLOMAY, WILLIAM, JR. 

BaRTHOLOMEW, Mrs. F. H. 

Bagtiett, CHARLES C. 

Bantierr, Mrs. Freperice H. 

Bart ett, R. D. 

Barton, Mrs, Enos M. 

Barton, §. G. 

Bascom, F. T, 

Bares, Mrs, Harry C. 

Baum, James E. 

Baum, Mrs. James F. 

Baumann, Mars. F. 0. 

BaUMGARDEN, NATHAN W. 

Baxter, Jouw E. 

Bavior, Dr. Frank W. 

Beacu, Cavin B. 

Bean, Epwarp H. 

Beatry, Mrs, R. J. 

Beck, Da. Josmpg C. 

Becker, Mus, Herpert W. 

Becker, LOTHAR 

Becker, Lows L. 

Bena, Pau W. 

Breve, Howarp H. 

Beer, Frep A, 

BEESON, Mrs. F. C. 

BEHRENS, GEORGE A. 

BEIDLER, AUGUSTUS F. 

BEIFrus, Morris 

BEIN, MAURICE L. 

BEIRNES, Mrs. ALVIN E. 

BE.pine, Dr. C. R. 

Beu., Georce Irving 

Bau, Haypen N. 

BELLows, Mrs. L, E. H. 
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Benario, Mrs. Gus 
BENDELARI, ARTHUR E. 
Bender, Mrs. CHARLES 
BENCTSEN, H. O. 
BENNET, WILLIAM 8. 

i E. H. 
BENNETT, Mrs. Hakoup D. 
BENNETT, Mrs. Ina F. 


BENNETT, Mus. WiLtiam H. K. 


BENNINGTON, HAROLD 
Benost, Mrs. Winiiam F. 
Benson, Mars. T. R. 
BExT, Mus. M. H. 

\ , RICHARD 
BERENS, Mrs. H. 
Bere, Dr. 0. H. 
BERG, SIGARD E. 

» Mrs. M. 8. 

BERGER, Miss Marre &. E. 
BercH, Ross F. 
BERGREN, E. L. 
BercsTrom, 0. 
Berkey, Mrs, Perer 


BERNSTEIN, GOTTFRIED DTD. 
BERNSTEIN, Mrs. Jack 
Berry, V. D. 

BESTEL, OLIVER A. 
BetrMan, Dr. Rauru B. 
Bippie, Rosert C. 
BinwEu., Mrs. Evira D. 
BicaNe, Mrs. Joun Eowarp 
Binsky, Save. 
BINGHAM, 8. H. 

BINKLEY, Mrs. L. G. 
Binks, Mrs. Harry D. 
Binp, Miss FRaNcEs 
Binp, Herperr J. 
BIREENSTEIN, Lows 
BIRKHOFF, Mrss GERTRUDE 
Bissan, W. G. 

Bisnor, Mrs. Auice M. 
Bisnor, Mrs. Howarp F. 
BIssEL., ARTHUR 

Brxsy, CHARLES R. 
BLACK, ALFRED B_ 

BLack, Mrs. Hersert G. 
Buiack, Dr. R. BE. 

Back, Mrs, T. 8. 
Biackwoop, Mrs. A. E. 
Bian, Mrs. HENRY A. 
BLAKE, Mrs, F, B. 
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BLAKELEY, Jorn M. 
BLATCHFORD, N. H., JR. 
Buazon, Joun J. 
Bueseing, Lewis G. 
Biss, CHARLES F. 
Buitzsten, Dr. N. Lions 
BLock, Mrs. Jozern B, 
Biock, Dr. Lous H. 
B.Locki, Mas. Freep W. 
BLomQuist, ALFRED 
Boop, L. A. 
BLOOMFIELD, Mrs. LEoNARD 
B.ve, JoHN 

Bium, Henry 8. 

Boss, Dwicet 8. 
Bonprnson, Freverick P, 
Eocert, Mrs. Grorce G, 
Bouninc, De. ANNE 
BouLes, Mrs. C. E. 
Bout, M. C. 

Bouton, Joun F. 

Bone, A. R. 


Booz, Norron A. 
Boozer, Mrs. Ratruic. 


BoRCHERDING, E. P. 


BovuGHTon, Frank M. 
BourLanD, Mrs. Norman T. 
BourRNIQue, ALvar L. 
Bourque, Dr. N. Oppow 
Bowe, Aucustine J. 
Bowen, Josers T., Jr. 
Bowes, FrepERIck M. 
Bowes, WILLIAM R. 
Bowman, Jay 

Born, Mrs. E. B. 

Born, Josera EK. 
BRACHVOGEL, Mrs. CHRISTIANA 
BRADBURY, Mrs. F.C 
Brappock, Mrs. Louts J. 
BRADFORD, Frenenick H. 
BRADLEY, Frep J. 

BRADLEY, HERBERT FE. 
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BRANDENBURG, Mrs. O. H. 
BRANDT, FREDERIC T. 
BRANIGAR, Mrs. W. W. 
BRANT, MELBURN 
BRAUCHER, Mrs. Exnest N. 
Braupy, Mrs. Louis C. 
Braver, Mrs. Caspar 
Braun, ARTHUR J. 
BRECKENRIDGE, Kant S. 
BREED, FREDERICK S. 
Breen, J. W. 
BREMNER, Dr. Davin K. 
BRENNAN, Mrs. Grorce E. 
Ww, Dre. Josern 
BRENNER, Mrs. Lows N. 
BREWER, Epwarp H. 
Brewer, Harry F. 
BREWERTON, WinLLaM A. 
Brewster, Witutam FE. 
Breyer, Mes. THEeopor 
Beices, A. G, 
Bricuam, Dr. L. Warp 
Bametin, W. E. 
Brin, Harry L. 
Briney, Mrs. H. C, 
BRINGOLF, Mrs. Fioyp A. 
Brinson, Mrs. Earn W. 
Briscor, Grorce L. 
Bristmr, h Z 


Brooks, Frep Le 
Brooks, Rosurt E. L.. 
Broome, Joun Spoor 
Mrs. THORNHILL 
, CHESTER C, 
BrovucHam, Dr. Enwarp J. 


BrRowninc, Mrs. Luenia A. 
Brucker, Da. Epwanp A. 
Bruckrr, Dr. MaTrnew W. 
Bruece, Mrs. Cakotinn 
BRUMBACK, Mrs. A. H. 
BruMLey, DANIEL JosHPH 
Bruner, Henry P, 
BrRUNKmR, A. R. 


Bryant, DonaLp R. 
BRYANT, Mrs. Epwarp F. 
BRYANT, JoHN M. 

Bryce, T. Jerroip 
BUCHANAN, Mrs. Gorpow 
BucuBinver, Dr. J. BR. 
BucHen, Mrs. WALTHER 
EucHHowz, Eric 
BUCKINGHAM, Mra. Jonw 
BUCKINGHAM, Tracy W. 
BucKLEY, Mas. WARREN 
BUCKNER, Mrs, JOHN L., JR. 
Bupvexe, I. W. 
BUEHLER, Mrs, ERNest 
BUELL, Mrs. CHARLes C, 
Bunuic, Pau. 

BuHLIGc, Miss Rose 
BukeERr, J. E, 

shat GORDON W, 


BULLEN, Mus. F. F. 
Bunce, Epwarp C. 


BURDICK, DR. ALFRED S, 
Burke, Enwarp H. 
BURKHARDT, CHARLES E, 
Burkitt, Mrs. Beu.ag E, 
BURNET, Mrs. W. A. 
Burnuam, D, H. 
Burnuam, Hugerr 
Burns, Miss Fru, R. 
Burns, Mrs, J, §. 

Burns, Jonny J. 

Burritt, D. F, 

Burrows, Miss Louisa L, 
BursIK, Miss Ewe G. 
Burton, Miss CLARIEE 
Burton, Frep A. 

Buscu, Francis X, 
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BusweEi, Mus. Henry Ler 


BYERSDORP, Sioney FR. 
BYFIEeLp, Esnest L. 
BYFinip, Mrs. Hexpert A. 
ByFieip, Miss Linuian R. 


CABLE, ARTHUR G. 
CAHILL, WILLIAM A. 
Cann, BENJAMIN FR, 
Carn, G. R. 

CALDWELL, Mrs. Asa J. 
CALDWELL, H. Wane 
CALDWELL, Lous G, 
CALLAHAN, Mrs, A, F. 
CALVIN, Dr. Joseru K. 
CAMERON, OssI4n 
CammMack, HERBERT M. 
Camp, BenJamin B. 
Camp, CURTIS B. 

Camp, J. Bernier 
CAMPBELL, ARGYLE 
CAMPBELL, DowaLp A. 
CAMPBELL, Mrs. Joun G. 
CAMPBELL, Mrs. R. D. 
CAMPBELL, Rosert W. 
CaMPe, FRANK 0. 
CANAVAN, J. NEWELL 
Capopics, J. J. 

Capper, Jouwn §. 

Carin, Leo J. 

CARLSON, Miss Beata M. 
CaRLson, Mrs. Can. T. 
CARMAN, 8. 8. 
CARNAHAN, Mas, Guen C. 
CARPENTER, Haroun B. 
CARPENTER, Joun ALDEN 
Cang, H. C. 

Carr, Dr. James G. 
CARRINGTON, EpmMunD 
CARROLL, M. V. 
CarTeaux, Leon L. 
CARTER, ALLAN J. 
Carter, C. B. 

Carrer, Mrs. L. D. 
Cary, De. WILLIAM 
CASAVANT, Gustav A. 
Casey, J. R. 

Cassapay, Mrs. THomas G. 
Cassens, G. J. 

Cassipy, Winwiam J, 


Caste, SyDNEY 
CasTRUccIO, GUIBEPPE 
CASWELL, Mus. A. B. 
CAUGHLIN, Mrs. F. P. 
CAVANAGH, Harry L. 
CAVENEE, Mus. C. M. 
CERVENEKA, JOHN A. 
CHADWICK, Mrs. GrirrirH 
CHALMERS, Mrs. J, ¥. 
CHAMBERLIN, Mrs. ADELE R 
CHAMBERS, Mrs. HeLen 9. 
CHANDLER, C. F. 

CHANDLER, CHARLES H, 
CHANDLER, FRANE R. 
CHANDLER, Da. Fremont A. 
CHANDLER, GroncE M. 
CHAPIN, Rurus F. 
CHAPMAN, Witt1aM GERArp 
CHASE, Mrs. Epwarp G, 
CHASE, Miss FLORENCE 
CHASE, Mrs. Leona 


CLARE, HExnert O. 
CLARK, Mrs. AnTHuUR M. 
CLarE, C. P. 

CLARE, James D. 

CLARK, Miss Maun F. 
CLARK, Mus. Rauru E. 
Sein rca H, 

LARK, WILLIAM JEnomME 
CLARKE, Eroapus J, 
CLARKE, Mus. Frep A. 
CLARKE, Mas. Henry S., Jr. 
CLAUSSEN, Epwunp J. 
CLAYPOOL, GLEN F. 
CLAYTON, FREDERICK W. 
CLEARY, CHARLEs H. 


Tn 
rel 


i 
i 
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Davis, Dr. LorYaL 
Davis, Mrs. NewrTon E. 
Davis, Pau. H. 
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Davis, W. Harry 


Mrs. Joun 
DoLEsz, Miss MAnrig 
DONNELLEY, THORNE 
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Dorwey, REV. Maunice A. 
Dors, Grorce B 

Doscn, Henny C. 

Dount, Mrs. T. E. 
Dow.ina, T. F. 

Dorie, Epwarp V. 
Dorie, Leo J. 

Drei, Mus. J. B. 
DRENNAN, JoHN G. 

Drew, Miss F. L. 


D&INEWALTER, Miss Kate E. 
Drypen, Mrs. Grorce B. 
DeYMALSKI, PAUL 

Dupiey, W. W. 

Durry, Mrs. Mary E. 
Duneavcs, Georce J. 
DUNBAUGH, Harry J. 
Duncan, W. 8. 

DunNHAM, Mrs. W. H. 
Duniap, Mus. T. M. 

Dunn, Epwarp J. 

DUNNING, N. Max 

Durne, Evcexe H. 

Durres, CarLis_e 

Duream, Rarmwonp E. 
DURLAND, Miss ETHEL Gace 
Due, Mes. HeRrnert A. 


EastHore, JOsEPH 
Eaton, Mrs. Marquis 
EBELING, Mrs. Georcr 
ESERLE, WILLIAM C. 
Ecrart, Mrs. Ropert P. 
Eckstorm, Mrs. Pau. 
Epmonps, Miss Nora 
EsaLicH, M. J. 

ERMAN, WALTER E. 
EHRMANN, Dr. Frep J. E. 
ElcHsTagptT, Dr. J. J. 
EtsenpraTu, Miss Exsa B. 
EENDRATH, JosErH L. 


Erre., EM. 
Eiam, Mrs. Frank Harris 
ELey, NING 


Euiot, Mas. Frank M. 
ELLIoTT, Dr. A. R. 
ELLIOTT, Mrs. E. N. 
ELLIOTT, FRaNckKE C. 
ELLioTT, Mrs. O. Earn 
Exuiort, Mrs. R, H. 
Exiis, Frank L 

ELMER, Miss LuLu SHEPARD 
ELMSLIE, GEoRcE G. 
E.tine, Vicror 

Emery, Winuiam H. 
Emic, Howarp A. 


ENGLAND, Epwarp L. 
ENGLANDER, Mrs. MARCELITE 
ENGLE, Mrs. WALTER 
ENGLisa, Joun J. 
ENGSTEOM, HaArkotp 
EPSTEIN, ALBERT K. 
Exp, ARTHUR A. 
Ericnson, Mes. ALFRED O. 
Eniceson, Mrs. E. T 
ERICKSON, ELMER 
Erickson, H. E. 
Erickson, Hupsarp H. 
ERIKSON, Mus, G. F. 
ERLEY, WALTER 
ERWIN, Mrs. CHaRLes R. 
ERZINGER, Mrs. Minnie C. 
LEROY 


Eapom, F. H. 

Esmonp, Joun W. 
ESPENSHADE, Mus. E. B. 
Estes, C. E. 

ETTELSON, Mrs. SAMUEL A. 
EvULass, Etwier A. 

Evans, Miss Anna RB. 
Evans, Miss Bertua K. 
Evans, Evtor H. 

Evans, Fiovp But er 
Evans, Mrs. Timoruy WALLACE 
EVERETT, Enwarp W. 
EWING, Mrs. Huce W. 


Fantus, Dr. Berwarp 
FARLEY, Mas. Joun W. 
Farnsworta, G. J. 
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FARWELL, Enwanrp P. 
FARWELL, STANLEY P. 
FAULENER, Dr. Lous 
Favorite, Mrs. Isaner C. 
Feu, A. L. 

Feu, Miss Frances 
FELSENTHAL, HERMAN 
Fenn, Dr. G. K. 

Fenton, J. R. 


FERRIS, Miss SARAH L, 
FETTERS, Jupson H. 
FETZER, Wane, JR. 
Ferzen, WILiiam R. 
FieLp, Forrest WHIFPLE 
Fist, HEMAN H. 

Fraip, HENRY 

Fen, Mra. J. A. 


FIEtp, Mars. WENTWORTH G. 


FIELDHOUSE, CLARENCE B. 
Fiery, E. Irvine 
FINDLEY, Dr. Ersram EK. 
FINicaNn, THomas 

FINE, 9 ARTHUR G. 


Fischer, Mrs. CHARLES W. 
Fiscurure, GEORGE 

Fish, Irvine D. 

Fisumr, Mas. Howarp A. 
Fisuer, Mus. Vorinzs 
FISHER, Mrs. Waiter E. 
Fiske, KENNETH B. 

Fitcu, THOMAS 
FiTzMorRis, CHARLEs C, 
FITZPATRICK, Miss ANNA E. 
FiTzPaTrick, Murs. H. P. 
FITZPATRICK, James R. 
FITZPATRICK, Mus. T. F. 


FLOREEN, Mas, ApoLrH R. 
Fuorp, Paut E. 


Fiynn, Maurice J. 
FOCKLER, L. H. 

FoLey, Mrs. Jounw Burton 
Fousow, Mrs. WILutam R. 
Foutz, F.C. 

Forses, Lester H. 

Forncu, Mrs. Jonw L., Jr. 
Forp, Mrs. CHar es F. 
ForD, James 8. 

Forp, Mus. Nonwan J. 
Forp, Mars. T. A. 
Forpyce, Mrs. R. L. 
Foreman, Mrs. Aurrep K. 
FOREMAN, Dr. Ontver C. 
Forrest, Grorce D. 
Forrest, Mautspy 
ForRRESTER, Mas. W. W. 
Forstmr, J. G. 

Forte ka, Dr. Franx L. 
ForTUNE, Jorn L. 
Fospurs, H. A, 

Fospice, K. I. 

FosTEr, Mus. A. H. 
Foster, Mrs. Gertrupe L. 
Fouces, CHARLES G. < 


FRANKE, Dr. Meta E. 
FRANKLIN, ABRAHAM M. 
FRANELIN, EGINGTON 
Fraser, ANGUS 

Frasmn, N. D. 

FRAZEE, SEwarp C. 
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GALLAGHER, Mrs. F. H. 
GALLAGHER, Mrs. Grorce F. 
GaLLaGuer, Dr. Wiii1aM J. 
GaLiaugr, C. 

GaALLowaY, Dr. CHARLES E. 
GALLOWAY, WILLIAM MARSHALL 
GALVIN, JOSEPH X. 

GaMBLE, James A. 

Gano, Davin R. 

Gans, DANIEL 

GaARLICKE, R. C. 


Gartsipe, JOHN L. 
Garvey, Mrs. W. H. 
Garwoop, Victor E. 
Gary, Dr. I. CLARE 
Gates, Puiuie R. 
GATHMAN, ARTHUR E. 
Gaut, H. J. 

py a Miss Anna E. 


Gertz, Rupoirr V. 
Gervais, Mrs. W. B. 
Getscnow, Georcre M. 
GETTELMAN, Mags. Stoney H. 
Gipns, Mrs. WALTER M. 
Gress, Wiiuiam J. 

Gipson, Cari L. 

Griason, CLINTON E. 
Grason, Mrs. Irene M. 
Greson, Dr. STANLEY 
Grsson, Mrs. Wit A., Jr. 
Gig.ow, WaLrer C. 
Gie_sporr, Miss HELEN P. 


GLover, Mrs. MANSON 
GLYNN, Mrs. Joun E. 
GosLe, Mas. E. R. 
Gopparp, Mrs. Convers 
Gog.irz, Mrs. Harry, Jr. 
Goetz, Mrs. IsaBe.ie R. 
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Goop, Macy 8. 
GOODKIND, Mrs. A. L. 
Gorpon, Mrs. Harowp J. 
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GRUMBINE, Miss E. EVALYN 
Gruss, Mrs. Frank A. 


rere 
Bea 


tt 


i 
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HALVERSTADT, Mas, Romaine M. 


Hami.tTon, Huco A. 
HAMILTON, J. BR. 
Hamiton, Mas. Newaie Y. 
Hamnton, Rosert J. 
Hamitton, Mrs. Scorr R. 
HAMLINE, Mrs. Joun H. 
HamMatt, Mus. W. P. 
Haven, Gronce E. 
Hammer, THomas H. 
HAMMILL, Miss Evira K. 
HamMonn, Mus, I. L. 
HamMonp, Rov E. 
HamMMOND, Miss Viotet F. 
HAMMOND, WILLLAM J, 
HANCOCK, FRANK A. 
Hanecy, Mas. Saran B. 


Harrison, Harry P. 
Hanrgison, James D. 
HARROLD, James P. 
HarsHaw, Myron T. 
HansHeancer, Miss Dawa EB. 
Hart, Mrs. G. H. 
Hart, Harry M. 

Hart, Henry D. 

Hart, Lowi E. 

Hart, Max A. 

Hakt, Percrva. G. 
Hart, Mrs. Water H. 
Hartican, Mrs. A, F. 
HARgTIGAN, CLARE 
HAgTMANN, Mra. Emm. F. 
HARTMANN, HENRY, SR. 
HARTMANN, Mrs. Huco 
Harvey, Brnon §. 
Harvey, Harotp B. 
Harvey, Dr. Ronert H. 
Harvey, W. 8., Jn. 
Harwoop, Freperick 
HASKELL, L. A. 


Haskins, RavMonp G. 

» Mas. Vincinia W. 
Haster, Mas. Epwarp L. 
Hastincs, Epwunp A. 
HatMaker, Mrs. Jane K. 
HatTTnem, Harotp 
Hatcan, Jevxe 
Haver, Wintiam W. 
Hauser, J. c. 


1A » Miss Canouyn R. 
HEALY, Jonn J. 


TH, A. G. 
HEATH, ALBERT 
HEATH, WILLIAM A. 

E Hon. Oscar 
HEBERLING, Russeu L, 
HEcKEL, Epwunp P, 
HeckKLER, Mrs. ANpREw F. 
Hector, De, Witniam s. 
HepMaN, Jonw A. 

ERNEST, Sr. 
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Hecperc, R. 0. 
Heine, BERNARD H. 
HEIrerz, SAMUEL 
HEINEKR, CARL 
HEINEMAN, Mrs. P. G. 
HEINEMANN, JouN B. 
HELEBRANDT, LOUIS 
HELENORE, JoHn C. 

|, Bruno F, 
HENDERSON, B. FE. 
HENDERSON, Mrs. Burton WaTERs 
HENDERSON, Mus. C. K. 
HEnperson, CHaRLEs C. 
HENELE, L. §. 
HENNING, WILLIAM C. 
HENRICKSON, MaGNnus 
Henry, C. Durr 
Henry, Claupe D, 
HENRY, Mra. R. M. 
HENSCHEN, HENRY 8. 
HENECHIEN, H, PETER 
HENSEL, HERMAN E. 
HEFFNER, Mrs. FRANK 
Hers, Harry 
HERBERT, Mrs. Winuiam H. 
HekeEstT, Mrs. Roperr H. 
HeapLiska, Mrs. F, I. 
HERRING, GARNER 
Herkiort, Irving 
HERTe., Hueo 8. 
HERTZ, Mrs. Joun D. 
HERTZBERG, Epwarp 
HeErzmMan, Dr. Morris H. 
Hess, Epwarp J. 
Hess, Mrs. J. H. 
Hess, Joun L. 
Hess, Mrs. MILTON 
Hess, Son H. 
HESSERT, GUSTAV 
HESsERT, Mrs, WILLIAM 
HESSLER, Joun B, 
Hetrrick, WILLtAm J. 
Hevupacn, Mrs. Lypia 
Herm, Dr. A. 
HiyMann, Emanven H. 
HevMann, L. H. 


Hisien, Mas. Joun Henry 
Hickuin, Joun W. 

Hickox, Frank M. 

Hicks, Mrs. Evvis L. 
Hicks, Mrs. W. T. 
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Hicu, Samer T. 
HIGHLEY, Miss Lye A. 
Him, DUKE 

Hint, Mrs. E. M. 
Hi, Mrs. FRANE L. 


Hint, Miss Mepa A. 
HILuiarp, Mrs. WILLiAM 
HILuiker, Miss Ray 
HILLMAN, Enwarp 
HILis, CHARLES W., Sn. 
Hi.yver, Dwionrr E. 
Hinton, Henry H. 
HInps, Grorce T. 
HINELE, Ross 0. 
Hinman, Mus. Curtis M. 
HirscHperc, Dr. ABRAM 
Hinsn, Morr Henry 
Hitch, Mas. Rurus M. 
Hitcucocr, R. M. 

Hite, Harry A. 
HoapLey, Mrs. Antaur G. 
Hoac, Mrs. Junius C. 
Hocn, Mrs. WintiamM 
Hocus, Mrs. Eowonp 8. 
HocustTaptTer, G. 
Hopen, GEoRGcE 

Hopge, Taowas P. 
Hoetren, Ernest 

Hoert, Mrs. Apotra R. 
Hominy, Joun J. 

Horr, 0. Ww. 

HorraMan, Mus. Ernst H. 
Homnvitie, C. H, 
HOLABIRD, JoHN A. 
Houpen, C. R. 

Ho.pen, Hane, Jr. 


HouLoway, Harry C. 
Hottoway, Owen B. 


HoLMaNn, ALFren J, 

HoLMan, Epwarp 

HOLMEAD, ALFRED 

Howimes, Dr. Bayvarp 
Homes, James C. 

Homes, THomas J. 

HouMes, WILLIAM 

Horan, Mrs. Jonn Raymonp 
Hout, Mrs. Artuue E, 
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Hout, James A. 
Hoit, McPHERSON 
Houzer, F. L. 


Hur.ey, Franx J. 

Hurst, Mrs. Wayne Lioyp 
Hvurwits, Howarp K. 
Hurwitz, Morris J. 
Husak, Mrs. L. Mitton 
Husak, FRANK 

HuSMANN, Mrs. THEODORE F. 
Hustep, Mrs. Joun C. 
Huszacu, Mrs. Harotp D. 
HUTCHINSON, Mrs. C. L. 
Hurcnison, Miss Jean 
Hutrar, Mas. A. N. 


IkwIn, GorDOon C. 
Irwin, Mrs. G. Howarp 
Irwin, Miss Ruta M. 
Isaacs, Hon. Martin J. 


Jackson, Howarp K. 
JACKSON, MRS. PLEDA H, 
Jackson, W. H. 


JAFFE, BENJAMIN E. 
JAICKS, Mrs. STANLEY H. 
James, Henry D. 

JAMES, Mrs. Ratpu H, 
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JaMEs, R. E. 


JEFFERSON, Mas. Eprra H. 
JENKINS, NEWTON 
JENKINS, SIDNEY H. 


JENNINGS, Mrs. C. A. 
JENNINGS, Mrs. Rosa V. 
JENSEN, CARL F. 


JERNBERG, C. EDGAR 
Jernperc, Car L. 

Jessup, THEODORE 

JEWELL, Miss HELEN M. 
Jewett, Mrs. Grorce C. 
Jmsa, Dr. Orro J. 

JoERN, WANDA M. 
JOHNSON, Mrs. ALice N. 
Jounson, B. W. 

JouNson, C. Epwarp 
JOHNSON, Mrs. CLARENCE A. 
JOHNSON, EVAN 

JouNSON, Mrs. E. G. 
JOHNSON, Mas. Francis THropore 
JOHNSON, Harry T. 
JouNson, Mas. HERBERT S. 
JoHNsON, Mrs. J. J. 
JOHNSON, Mrs. LORENA M. 
JoHNSON, M. 

JOHNSON, MARTIN A. 
JOHNSON, Mrs. W. B. 
JouNSON, Dr. WALTER W. 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM E. 
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Jones, Mrs. C. A. 

Jones, D. C. 

Jones, GEorceE R. 

Jonzs, Homer D., Jn. 
Jones, Mrs. Howarp A. 
Jonns, Howarp E. A. 
Jonnus, Dr. Jay G. 

Jonps, J. Harry, Sr. 
Jones, Joun H. 

Jones, Mrs. Joun SurrHin 
Jones, OWEN BARTON 
Jones, Mrs. Rosweu. N. 
Jones, Victor H. 

Jones, WALTER Ciypp, Jr. 
Jorpan, Miss IRENE C. 


KAHLKE, Dr. CHARLES E. 
KABN, ALBERT 
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Kaic, MarsHaun E. 
KELLEY, HARPER 
EELLEY, MRs. oe 
KELLOGG, Missa Bess 
Ke..occ, James G. 
KELLOGG, Mus. Sakan A. 
KEeuiy, Eowunp P. 
KELLY, Mrs. Grorce 
Kauiy, Mas. Georce V, 
Keuiy, Josera J. 


EENNEDY, RALPH 
KewNneby, Mrs. Ropert EF. 
EKennepy, Mus. Witt J. 
KENNY, De. HENRY Ranpar, 
Kent, Henry R. 


Keppner, H. W. 

Kenn, De. Maxminian 

KERNOTT, Mrs. Jou E. 

Kear, A. W. 

eur Mus. ALEXANDER M, 
, GLEN - = 

KERSTING, Mrs. A. H. 

KERWwIN, Epwarp M. 

Kester, Enwarp C. 


KLINE, WILLIAM 8, 
Kotz, Epwarp C. 
KNECHT, Mrs. ToLnErt L. 
KNIGHT, CHARLES 8. 
KNIGHT, NEWELL C. 
KNIGHT, MRS. ORRAy T. 
Kwopne, Joun W. 
Kogick, Henry G. 
Kocn, Mus. Frep C. 
Kocu, Paun W. 

Kocu, Dz. SUMNER 
KochaLe, Misa Clara M. 
Korsier, H. A. 

Koenic, Frep A. 
Koenig, Mrs, F, WILLtaM 
Komnic, Goran W. 
Komi, Mrs, 8. W. 
KOrrKE, Mrs, ALBERT C. 
Koerre, E. E. 

Koa.en, G. A. E. 

Korn, Mrs. FRancEs J, 
Kou, Oscar 

Konovt, Joseru, Jn. 
Kour, ARTHUR G. 
Koutar, Dr. Jonny A. 
Kotstap, Opry T. 
FOMARER, A. W. 

OOLISH, Mrs. MICHAEL 
Kopttk, Exnest A. 
KORDENaT, Dr. Rapa A, 
KovoLorr, Daw 
KowaLsiy, Aucust J, 
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KoziczyNsel, De. Lucian 

KmaFrT, WALTER A. | 

Krart, Dr. Oscar H. 
MER, CLETUS F. 


KRETzMANN, Mise Mary C. 


REoTzscH, Miss OPHELIA 
KRrveEcErR, 0. W. 

KUEN, Muss EAaTHERINE 
KuUmBaN, OSWALD L. 

Kun, Dr. SIDNEY 
KtuNeN, Mas. Georce H. 
Kuna, Beenarp J. 
KUNSTADTER, SIGMUND 

AS HETMALN, ae Joun O. 





Lamont, Jon A. 

LAMPERT, WILSON W. 
LANDAU, HAROLD 

LANDER, Mrs. LuLu Parron 
Lanpman, L. W. 

LANE, Mrs. EEN 

LANE, Mrs. Joun F. 

LANE, STEVEN M. 

Lancpon, Even A. 

Lance, A. G. 

LANGERT, ABRAHAM M. 
LANGHORNE, Rev. F. Pau. 
LANGHORST, Mrs. Henry F. 
Lantus, James C. 

LaNsina, A. J. 


LANSINGER, Mrs. Joun M, 


LAUDER, Rosert E. 
LAUFER, Mrs. BERTHOLD 
LAUTERBACH, Mars. Junius G. 
LAVENDER, Mrs. Joun M. 
LAVIDGE, ARTHUR W. 
Lavin, Mrs. D. J. 
Law, M. A. 
Lawrence, B. E. 
LAWRENCE, Miss Euma ¥. 
LAWRENCE, Vicror E. 
Lawson, Lowe A. 
LAWTON, SAMUEL T. 
Lazarus, W. H. 
LAZERSON, ABRAHAM 
Leace, Georce T. 
LEAL, Miss Rose B. 
LeaTHers, Mrs. G. M. 
LeDuc, Mrs, A. 

ANDREW 


LEE, 
Lee, Enwaep T. 


LEIGH, Epwarp B. 
Leicut, Epwarp A. 
LEMAN, Mrs. W. T. 
Lewon, Harvey B. 
LENFEesTEeY, Mus. J. R. 
Lennox, EpwIn 

Lenz, Mas. GEORGE 
LeSace, Rev. Jouwn J. 
Lesiig, Jonn WoonworrtiH 
prc Pag Ghorce H. 


poy yee G. 
LevETT, De. Jouw 
LEVEY, ‘CLARENCE d. 
LEVIN, I. ARCHER 
LEVIN, Lowis 
LEVINE, WILLIAM 
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Mus. Joun Henry 
LIZBERTHAL, Dr. Evcene P. 
, Mrs. Frep W. 


LoGaN, Frepertc D. 
Logan, Mrs. Joun A. 
, Harry 


Lorenz, Mrs, Grorce W. 

pierencrg h 

Louny, Mrs. 

LOWENBACH, Mrs. WinuiaM L. 
Leo B. 

Lowry, Mrs. NELSON H. 

Lowy, RupoLpx 


MACFARLANE, WILBERT E. 

MacGi., Mrs. Winttam V. 

MacGrecor, Mzs. Davip Jonn 
MALCOLM 


MacKettar, Dr. Joun D. 
MACKENzIn, Mrs. G. S. 
MACLEAN, Mas. M. H. 

, Dr. S. B. 
MacMauon, Mrs. Cornzntus C. 
MacMurray, James E. 
MacNeILie, Mrs. C. T. 
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MaLkov, Davip 8. 

MALTMAN, Miss ELIzanetu E. 
MALTMAN, JAMES 

MANASSE, Enwin H. 
MANasTER, HENRY 
MANEGOLD, FRANE 


Marsa, JouN McWiitams 
MARSHALL, G. FE. 
MARSHALL, RaPHAgL P. 
Marston, Mrs. T. B. 
MARTIN, Miss Bras B. 
Martin, Mas. C. E. 


Marwic, Epwarp R. 
Mason, Mrs. Grorce H. 
MASSENA, 


MarTHews, Miss Jesse 
Mathews, Mrs. SHAILER 
Martuison, Howanp C. 
Matson, H. M. 

MATson, Mrs. J. Enwarp 


MATTESON, Mrs. DeForrest A. 


MATTHEWS, Francis E. 
MatTrTuies, Dr. Mane. M. 
MaTUSHEE, H. A. 

Martz, Miss Rura H. 
Maurer, Mrs. Jonn §. 
MAUTNER, Mrs. Vinma 
MAXWELL, Mus. Epwarp E. 
May, Mrs. Groroe T., Jr. 
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May, Sou 
MayYER, Apourn A. C. 


McARTHUR, Mus. 5. W. 
McCarey, James B, 
McCa.., Mrs. Rosert L. 
McCatt, §. T. 

McCann, D. 

McCartuy, Georce H. 
McCain, Dr. Hanns W. 
McCLELLAND, Mrs, E. B. 
McC.ure, DONALD 
McCune, D. T. 

McCome, Mas. James J. 
McConNELL, G. MALCOLM 
McConNELL, JoHW L. 
McCoNNELL, JOHN W. 
McCormac, Davin, 5a. 
McCormace, J. W- 
McCorgsick, ALIsTer H. 
McCormick, Miss ELianera D. 
Mctoy, CHARLES 8. 

McCoy, W. E. 

McCreicnt, Harry A. 
McDona.p, Mrs. Frank W. 
McDowna.o, L. 

McDonatp, W. B. 
McDonNe.t, Mrs. MicHak. 
McDoucan, Davin B. 
McDoucau., Mus. C. BR. 
McDoucau., Mrs. Enwarp G. 
McDowei., Miss Mary E. 
McELaone, Mas. Peep 
McFappen, Everett R. 
McFar.Lanp, Mrs, Evie 
McGarry, Joun A. 
McGinty, Miss Auice L. 
McGovueu, &. P. 

McGratn, Grorce E. 
McGratu, THomas 8. 
McGnrecor, James P. 
McGutnn, Epwarp B. 
McGuire, Same D. 
McGuire, Dr. Walter George 
McHenry, RoLtanp 
McIntosH, Mrs. Rowert L. 
McKay, Da. N. B. 
McKenna, Mrs. James J. 
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McKrssin, Mas. Grorcr B. 
McEInney, Mre, James 
McKinney, W. 0. 
McENIcstT, WILLIAM M. 
McLaucuiim, A. G. 
McLavcauin, Danie F. 
McLavucauin, FRANK L. 
McLAvGHLIn, Dr. James H. 
McLaucuHuin, Da. Joun W. 
McLaury, Mes. C. W. 
McManus, J. P, 
McMurray, Mrs. Grorce NEWTON 
McNans, Perer M. 
McNair, Frank 

McNate, Franeuin C. 
McNamara, Rosner C. 
McNett, Mus. Atperr GC. 
McNeErny, MaTuew F. 
McPHerson, Dowaup F. 
McQuam, E. J. 
bee ¥, Mrs, Winttam H. 
McWiLiiims, EF. §. 
MEACHAM, Miss KaTHunes 
Maran, E. ALLEN 

Map, Mrs. Ouive M. 
 omelly ic 

il » MAS. MARTHA 
MEARDON, Mrs. SARAH 
Mecuey, J. C. 

MEEK, Miss MARGARET E. 
MEEKER, ARTHUR 
MEEKER, Mrs. Gronce W. 
Mecaw, Luoyn F. 
Mecowan, Lewis F. 
MEuHLHoP, F. W. 

Mics, JAMEs B. 
MEIners, Mus. J.C. 
MEINHARDT, Harry 
MELAvVEn, J. G. 

DER, Pau. C. 
MELLEN, Miss Martua Jane 
MELLON, Miss Frances A. 
MENGDEN, Mars. F. W. 
Mence, Dr. Feeorrice 
Menten; THomaAs H. 
MENTzER, J. P. 

Mercer, Da. Avcust W. 
Merepitx, Davis D. 
MEREDITH, ©. F. 

Merrick, Mrs. Clinton 
MERRIFIELD, Frep 
MERRILL, Mus. J. J. 
Merriman, Mrs. Wiis L. 
Messmncer, Dow EF. 


METTLER, N . L. HARRISON 
Mrtzcer, Mas. Georue B. 
Merzcmr, Mrs. J. Freep 


MILLican, 8. K. 

N, Mrs. Kate 
MILLS, Mrs. Epwin 8. 
MILLaaps, J. H. 


MINK, Dwicut L. 
Minsk, Dr. Louis D. 
Miscu, Mrs. Harry N. 
sonore Witiiam J, 

ITCHELL, ABRAHAM 
MITCHELL, CLARENCE B, 
MITCHELL, ERNEsT I. 

Mrs. FRepenice R. 
MITCHELL, Mrs. Grorce R. 


Mor, Mus. CHester CHaRries 
Moersser, Proressor Junius 
MOLDENHAURR, Da. WILuiam J. 
MOoLTer, Mrs. W. H. 

Monaco, Dr. Donat F. 
MoncHow, Miss HELEN C. 
MONIGHAN, Mrs. J, 

Monitaw, Da, Winutas J. 
MONROE, Mus. H. L. 
MontTacue, 0. 0. 


JAN. 1931 


Monter, Mrs. Cuaries G. 
MontTcomery, Freperick D. 
MontTGOMERY, Mas. F. H. 
MONTGOMERY, Mrs. H. M. S. 
MONTGOMERY, JOHN R. 
Mooney, WILLIAM H. 
Moors, Mrs. A. CLARKE 


Moore, Dr. Frank D. 
Moore, Freperick W. 
Moore, James H. 
Moors, Dr. Jos1aH J. 
Moors, Mrs. J. W. 


Morris, Dr. Rosert W. 
Morrison, Mrs. C. R. 


Moses, ERnest C. 
Mowutton, Dr. EvGene A. 
MOowLrTon, WILLIAM A. 
Mowry, Roserrt D. 
Moyer, Miss Mase. M. 
MOYLAN, JOHN N. 

Mupcn, Burton 
MUELLER, Dr. E. W. 
MuLForp, Frank B. 
Mutuaty, Rev. Epwarp J. 
MULLEN, Trmorny F. 
Muttutken, A. H. 

Muounrsy, E. T. R. 
Murpay, Miss C. 
Murry, Miss CaTuerine M. 
Murpay, J. P. 

Murpuy, Mrs. J. R. 
Murray, Roperr H. 
MuscGrave, Dr. Groras J. 
Myers, Epwin F. 
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Napors, A. G. 
NACHTRIEB, CHARLES G. 
NADEAU, Mrs. Oscar E. 
NADLER, CHARLES 
Nagss, Sicurp E. 
Narrz, Dr. E. F. 
NAFFz, Mus. Louis E. 
Nance, Wits D. 
NASH, Patrick A. 
NaTH, BERNARD 
NATHANSON, Maunice J. 
Nau, Orro F. 

NaYLor, Miss MArJorie VincINia 
NEAL, Tomas C. 

NEAL, Mrs. W. B. 
NEeEty, Mrs. Luoyp F. 
Nerr, W. A. 
NEIDLINGER, Roper J. 
NEISE, GrorcEe N. 
NELLIS, Mrs. FRANK E., Jnr. 
NELSON, ALVIN E. 
NELSON, Miss Amy L. 
NELSON, Brron 
NELSON, CHARLES M. 
NELSON, HAROLD F. 
Newson, Dr. Oe C. 
NELSON, Perer B. 
NEtson, RoLanp B. 


NIBLACK, Mrs. Wintia Cc. 
NICHOLS, Dr. H. 

NICHOLS, Mrs. Lesure H. 
NICHOLSON, Mrs. Frank G. 
NICHOLSON, Mrs. Joun A. 
NICKELSON, S. T. 
NICKERSON, J. F. 

Nickey, D. E. 

Nresz, Homer E. 

Niues, W. A. 

Nrumons, Grorce C. 
Nosig, F. H. 
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NorpHoiz, Dr. Winti1am C. 
Norman, Dan 

Norris, Esen H. 

NORRIS, Mas. WILLIAM §. 
NogTHAM, MARTIN KENT 
NoretTHror, Mrs. George N. 
NorTHrur, Lorry R. 
Notueis, Mas. J. F. 
Nourse, FREpericn W. 
Novak, Dr. Frank J., Jn. 
Novotny, Evwarp F. 
Nowak, MaxweE.. M. 
Noves, Ernest H. 

Noves, Mrs. Jonw Hicu 
Nugent, Dr. 0. B. 
Nurtine, C. G. 

NUYTTENS, ALFRED A. 
Nre, Mrs. James W. 

Nre, Mrs. Winwian J. 


Oper, Woopsury 8. 
O'Brien, Grorce W. 


O'DONNELL, Mrs. Smtow 
O'Donovan, Dante J, 

Orne, JARVIS 

OLESON, Mrs. J. P. 

OLeson, De. Ricnarp Barrier 


O'SULLIVAN, Miss MINNIE 


O’TooLe, Mrs. BarTHotomEw 
Ott, JoHN NasH 

Otte, E. C. 

Otre, Hueco E. 

OTTER, WILLIAM 

OurcauLt, Mrs. Ricwann F., Jn. 


Pansat, F. 

PACEMAN, CLARENCE E. 
PACZYNSKI, Mas. Lous J. 
Pappock, Dr. CHARLES E. 
Paln, Mrs. Joun T. 
PALMER, Proresson CLaupe Inwin 
PALMER, GEorcs B. 
Patmer, J. M. 

PaLmer, P. B., Jr. 
PALMER, Ropert F. 
PANDALEON, Costa A. 
Parpex, Dr, L. C. 
PARKER, AUSTIN H. 
PARKER, CLIFFORD 
PARKER, Mrs. F. W. 
PARKER, GEORGE 8. 
Parken, Leste M. 
Parks, J. W. 


Patcu, Mrs. G. M. 
Patcu, Mrs, W. 
PaTex, Epwarp J. 
PATERSON, Morton L. 
PaTrerson, Mrs. Harry C, 
PATTERSON, Mrs. H, H. 
PATTERSON, Mus, WALLACE 
Pattison, Witiam J, 
Patton, Dr. Frep P. 
Patros, WALTER I. 
Pavey, CLARENCE O. 
Pavey, Wituiam B. 
PawLey, Mrs. Ernest Cc. 
Pract, CHARLES E. 
PEACOCK, CHARLES D. 
ALLEN 
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Prrrie, Mrs. E.ore D. 
Parinc, CHARLES H. 
Parkins, Mes. Georce P. 
Perkins, Mrs. Harry F. 
Perry, Mrs. Lesuie L. 
PERRYMAN, Mrs. Hattie 8. 
PESCHERET, Mus. Leon R. 
Perers,G.M. 
PETERSEN, Mrs. C. 
PETERSEN, Miss Dons 
PETERSEN, | . Junius A. 
PETERSON, Dr. A. B. 


PIETSCH, Mrs. CHARLES F. 
Pretscu, WALTER G. 
PIGALL, Mrs. Josern 8. 
PINYERD, CARL A. 
PiowaTy, Mus. Carn 
Pirer, Mrs. Apouru H. 
Pister, Rev. Jacon 
Pirznen, ALWIN FRepeRick 
PLacs, F. E. 

PLAMONDON, ALFRED D. 
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Pooar, R. Cc. 

Poser, Miss Mary 
Pounak, C. J. 

POLLEN?, HENRY 
PoMEROY, Mrs. CHRISTINE 
Poxp, Geonce F. 

Pore, Mus. G. J. 

Pore, 5. AUSTIN 

Popp, Mrs. Lee W. 
Portkos, Geonce 58. 
Poronto, Hatsey E. 
Porter, Mus. Len W. 
PORTERFIELD, R. H. 
Portis, Dr. BERNARD 
Portis, Dr. Sipwey A. 
Post, Dr. WILBER E. 
Porrer, Dr. Hous E. 
Powe, Mas. CHARLES L. 
PowELi, Mrs. Joun H. 
POWELL, Mins. LAWRENCE H, 


Price, Mrs. MINNIE &. 
Price, Mrs, Tomas J. 
Prive, Mrs. Ricnarp 
REV. Herpert W. 
PRInpie, James H. 
Prinpie, M. L. 
PRINGLE, Mrs. Grorcre W. 
PRINGLE, Mrs. James E. 
Proescu, Mrs. L. Cc, 
PRONGER, Herman F 
Prosser, H. G. 
Prosser, Mrs. Jonw A. 
PROTHEROR, DaNren 
Pruyn, Mrs. Wintiam H., Jn. 
Payor, Maurice G. 
Pryor, Miss SHimiey K. 
Pryor, WILLIS §. 
PULVER, ALBERT G. ° 
PULVER, HENRI PIERRE 
PuRCcELL, Dr, F. A. 
PutTnau, C. 
PuTNaM, CHARLES F. 
Putnam, Rurvus W. 
PUTTKAMMER, Mrs. E. 
PYNCHON, Mrs. CHARLES E. 
Pyott, Mrs. D. A. 
PYTEREER, Rev. Perer H. 
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QUACKENBUSH, SAMUEL H. 
Quinn, Davin H. 
Quinn, Epwarp J. 


Rane, Victor H. 
RABER, FRANKLIN 
RAGSDALE, Lae E. 
Raeica, James F. 
Ratston, Harris P. 


RANDALL, C. M. 
RANDICE, Miss Sana A. 
RANNEY, Mrs, Grorce A. 
RANSTEAD, Merritt M. 
RAPAPORT, Morris W. 
Rapp, Lzo E. 


Rarmonp, Cuirrorp §, 
RayMonn, Enwarps Frepenic 
ReaD, Mrs. J. J. 

REDMAN, STERLING L. 
REDPATH, JAMES BE, 

REESE, Mus. ARTHUR W. 
Reep, Mrs. Jonn W. 

Reep, Rurus M. 

Ree, Wavrur §. 


Reynoips, Haro.p F. 
REYNOLDS, Mrs. Henry J. 


Rex, W. H. 

Ryoapes, Mrs. Eumer LAMONT 
Ruopes, Mus. Canny W. 
Raopes, Mus. J. H. 
Ropes, W. E. 

RIaBACK, Mura. N. 

Rick, Mrs. CHaries R. 
Rice, Orto M. 

Rice, Mas. W. W. 

Rice, KEnNeta F. 
RICHARDS, Grorce D. 
RIcHarpson, Mrs. Appre R. 
RicHARpson, GRANVILLE W. 
RIcHARDsoN, HENRY R. 
Rick, Miss FLORENCE 
Ripmrorp, Miss Exiny J. 
River, Mrs. W. B. 

Rieper, W. F. 

Rig, G, A. 


Riccs, Mus. Emer 8. 
RIGHEIMER, Miss Lucy F. 
RILey, Miss MARY A. 
RIPLey, Mrs. Aten B. 
RipLey, Mrs. E. P. 
Rircae, Mas. Roper 
Roacu, Mrs. Epwarp A. 
Roapirrer, W. H. 

ROANE, WARREN 


ROBERTS, Francis R. 
Roperts, Jesse E. 
Roperts, Miss Netue E. 
Roperts, Sera B. 
RopInson, Mrs, A. F. 
ROBINSON, CHARLES R. 
ROBINSON, Miss NELLIE 
Ropinson, R. V, 
Rosinson, 8. 0. L. 
Rosson, Mrs. Oscar 
RocEWELL, THEopoRE G. 
Rockwoon, Farpenicx T, 
Ropen, Car. B, 


JAN. 1931 


Roures, GERALD A. 

, FREDERICK GEORCE 
ROLLO, EGhERT 
Roitnick, Dr. Harry C. 
Roopsovuse, Benamin T. 
Roonny, How. Jon J, 
Roper, F. E. 
Rosporo, ©. A. 


Riskievian; Morris §. 
Rosenow, Mitton C. 
ROSENSTEIN, JOSEPH 
HOSENTHAL, NaTHAN H, 
ROSENTHAL, Mrs. Raura J. 
ROSENTHAL, Mas. SamMuEn 
ROSENTHAL, Mra. W. L. 
Ross, Dr. L. J. 

Ross, SAMUEL M. 

KotH, ARTHUR J. 

RoTH, Hanry 

Rote, Mrs. LesTer 
ROTHSCHILD, Mrs. Lows G. 
RoTastein, Dr. THor 
RoUNTREE, Lincagp T. 
Rowe, CHARLES B. 
Rowe, De. L. W. 

Row es, E. W. A. 

Row ey, Mrs. James F. 
Roy, Mags. Ervin L. 

Rup, Mas. ANTHONY 
ERupo.Led, Miss BERTHA 
RUETTINGER, J.C. 
Rucoies, Dr. WILLIAM L. 
RUMMLER, EUGENE A, 
RunNzeEL, W. L., Sk. 
Rurert, Mas. F. B. 
RuPPRECHT, BERT A. 
RvUsse..t, Mrs. THOMAS CHARLES 
Ruta, Miss Toye J. 
RUTHERFORD, M. D. 

RYAN, Henry B. 

Ryan, Miss Marcarer E. 
Rycrorr, Mas. Hexeert E. 


SABATH, Istpor 
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SANTSCHI, Mra. FE. 
SAPLITZEY, Miss Bressin M. 
SAUERMAN, JOHN A. 
SAUNDERS, PERcY G. 
SAWYER, Miss ANNA GERACE 
SAWYER, Dr. C. F. 
SAWYER, Mrs. PEncy 
SAXMANN, Dr. Hannimet E. 
SAYERS, Mrs. A. J. 

SavYre, Dr. Loren D. 
SCHAAR, BERNARD E. 
SCHAD, Mrs. G, F, 
Scuarer, 0. J. 

SCHAFFPNER, Mrs. ALBERT 
SCHAFFPNER, ARTHUR BE, 
SCHAFFNER, ra REERT T. 
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SCHREINER, Mrs. Francis Lows 
SCHROEDER, August F. 
Scurorper, Dr. Mary G. 
ScHRomper, P. A. 

ScHroii, W. H. 

SCHUELER, ROBERT 

ScHuLzE, PAUL 


ScHWAB, MARTIN C. 
SCHWARTZ, Louis 8. 
Scawartz, Dr. Orro 
SCHWARZ, AUGUST 
ScHwakrz, Dr. Leon FE. 
ScHWEITzHR, E. 0. 
SCHWEITZER, Ricwarn J. 
SCHWEIZER, CARL 
SCOFIELD, Timoray J, 
Scott, Geraip R. 

Scott, Georan H, 

BooTr, De. WatTer Di. 
SCUDDER, Mrs. LAWRENCE W. 
SCULLY, Miss FLorence FE. 
SEARLE, Dr. C. Howarp 
Seaton, G. Letanp 
SEAVERNS, Loum C. 
SEBELIEN, A. E. 

Seep, Miss ETHe. W. 
SEEHAUSEN, GILBERT B. 


SELLING, Hanoi N. 
SELOVER, Miss Juuia M. 


SHANKS, Oscak 
SHANNON, Nur J. 
SHariro, Dr. Hyman B. 
SHAPIRO, J. F. 

SHakP, Mrs. W. L. 
SHATTUCK, CHARLES H. 
SHAW, Henry P. 

SHAW, Mrs. Henny P. 
SHAW, JosErH J. 

SHAW, Mrs. Moses M. 
SHAW, Mrs. WALTER A. 
SHAY, Joun B. 
SHEAHAN, Miss Marie 


SHEPARD, Guy C, 

SHEPARD, Stuart G. 
SHEPHERD, Mas. CLaupe H. 
SHERBAHN, Jacop M. 
SHERIDAN, L. J. 

SHERIFFS, WALTER A. 
SHERMAN, Ewin 

SHERMAN, Mrs. PRawcis C., Sr. 
SHERMAN, H, C, 

SHERMAN, Louis A. 
SHERMAN, Mrs, Roserr Pe 
SHIBLHY, A. E. 

SHIPLEY, Mrs. Lionen H. 

# GEORGE E. 
SHIPPEY, Mrs. CHarnEs W, 
SHIVERICK, Mrs. A, F, 
SHONTS, Miss BEATRICE M. 
SHort, Fiovp T. 

Short, J. R. 

SHORTALL, Mrs. Joun G. 
SHORTALL, Jouw Li. 
SHOWALTER, Miss ANNA B. 
SHRAMEK, Mus. James F. 
Shuman, Jonn R. 
SHURTLEFF, Miss L. H. 
SIEGENTHALER, Mus. Jacon L. 
StmRSMA, Mrs. ALBERT P. 
SIEVERS, WILLIAM H. 
SILBER, CLARENCE J. 
SILBERMAN, Mrs. J. dD. 
SILLANT, Mrs. Mage W. 
SILVERBERG, WILLIAM 
SILVERMAN, Epwin 
SILVERMAN, JOSEPH 
SmuMonps, Dr. WALTER E. 
SIMMONS, Parke E. 

SIMON, Faux D. 

SIMONDS, Mrs. Hagonp B. 
Smons, Mrs. Georce H. 
SIMONSON, Roger A., Jn. 
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Smurpson, Mrs. Mary Epira 
Smupson, WALTER H. 
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SocatcH, Miss ANNA 
Sogst, WALTER H. 
Souuitt, Rapa T. 
SoLomMon, Mrs. Lewis J. 
Somers, Rocer W. 
SOMERVILLE, Dr. C. W. 


STALLWoop, S. C. 
STANGLE, Mrs. Mary W. 
STANIEWICZ, Josern V. 
STANToN, C. N. 
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STEVENSON, JAMES C. 
STEVENSON, JAMES R. D, 
STEWART, Mrs. PRITCHARD 
Stewart, 5. CHANDLER 
STEWART, WILLIAM 
STIFLER, Mrs. J. M. 
STIGER, CHARLES W. 
STILES, Mus. R. B. 

STILLE, Exnest T. 

StTosse, Pau. D. 
STOCEDALE, Dr. ALLEN A. 
Stockton, A. C 

SToceToN, Mrs. Joun Toaw 
STOCETON, Miss JOSEPHINE 
STOEHBR, KURT 

STOELTING, C. H. 

STOFFT, EDMOND B. 
STOKES, Miss MARGUERITE 
STOLL, Mrs. ANNIE G. 
STOLP, G. EB, 

StToiz, Mrs. Lron 
STOLZENBACH, Miss Emma W. 
STOREAN, Mas. James 
Stover, Mrs. James D. 
STOVER, Mrs, Russet, 
STRATEN, Da. Husert J. 
STRAUS, ELI M. 

STRAUSS, Mas. Les J. 


STRAWERIDGE, Mas. CHARLES H. 


STRAWN, TAYLOR 
STREET, C. R. 
STRIBLEN, HARRY 
STRIGL, F.C. 


SUTTER, Mes. Harry 
SUTTON, J. J. 

Sutron, Joun M. 

SWANSON, Mrs. BERTHA 
SWANSON, FRANK E. 
SWHARINGEN, Henny CurTIS 
SWEET, Donatp H. 

SwirT, Mrs. Aupen B. 


Tanna, H. B. 
Tart, Ropert H. 
TALBOT, Mrs. Evcens §., Jn. 


TaTce, Mrs. Paun W. 
TAYLOR, ARTHUR E. 
TAYLOR, Mrs. DANTEL, 
TaYLok, Mrs. Evcene §. 
TayLon, Frank F. 
TayLor, GRAHAM 
TayLor, L. 3. 

TayLor, M. B. 

TayLor, Mrs. 0, L. 
TEAGLE, E. W. 


TELLER, GeorcE L. 
TENNANT, CoLIN McK., Sr. 
TENNEY, Henny F. 


THEURER, Louis F. 

THOM, HENRY C. 

THOMAS, CHARLES F. 
Tuomas, Rev. Georcr H. 
THomas, Mrs. Henry Bascom 
THomas, Ricuanp H., Jn. 
THomas, Roy K. 

THomas, Dr. WALTER N. 
THomagon, 8. E. 
THOMLINSON, Miss Eva M. 
THOMPSON, Mas. Apa R. 
THomrson, LavERN W. 
THOMPson, Mrss Maupe 
THomPson, Dr. Onion K. 
THOMSON, HexseeRr B. 
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Turoor, Georce Enos 
Trseits, Mrs. Goorce F. 
TIEDEROSL, Enwarp R. 
TIEKEN, Dr. THEODORE 
Tiers, Louis P. 

TIFFEN, HERBERT 

TIGHE, ALBERT D. 
TIMBERLAKE, Mrs. THowas M. 
Titus, Mrs. Eraar V. 
Tosin, Mrs, Samer. 
Toop, A. 

Topt, Epwakp GEORGE 
Tomasan, Mrs. D. EK. 
Tonk, Preecy A. 

Toounry, ELMER 

TOoLe, Mrs. THEODORE T. 
Towner, Frank H. 
Towwer, H.C, 

TOWNSEND, Mrs, K. A. 
Tracy, ATLEE H. 

TRAER, CHARLES 5. 
TRAMEL, ForsytuH 
TRAXLER, Dr. ABIGAIL 
Triccs, CHARLES W. 
TROTZEERY, Evras L. 
TrouP, Pau V. 

Trow, Mes. Winuiam H., Jr. 
TROXEL, Mrs. THomas G. 
Trov, Leo J. 

Truc, WALTER 

Trupm, Mrs. A. 8. 

Trupe, Mrs. Gronce A. 
TRUMAN, PERctvaL H. 
TRUMBULL, Miss FLORENCE 
TRUMBULL, Ropenrt F. 
TUBERGEN, Dr. BENJAMIN F. 
TURNER, GEORGE 

TURNER, Mus. GEorce T. 
TURNER, MARSHALL 


Uaeem, Dr. 0. J. 
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UtTLey, Georce B. 
Utrer, ArTHUR J. 


Vail, Mrs. G. B. 

Vari, Mra. J. H. 
VALENTINE, Miss Marcarer G. 
VanBuren, Mrs. MILpRep 
VANCE, WaALTER N. 
VanDeuien, Dr. RB, L. 
VANDENBERGH, Mrs. Peter J. 
VaANDEvuRESEN, Jonn 5. 
VaNDoren, Mus. W. H. 
VanHoosen, Dr. BeRTHa 
VANSCHAICK, Mus. ErHen R. 
VANSICELE, EK. L, 
VaNWINELE, James Z. 
Varty, Leo G. 

VAUGHAN, Mrs. G. M. 
VAUGHAN, RoGer T. 
Vauonun, A. M. 

VENARD, Mas. Grorce C. 
VENNING, Faank L. 

VENT, Mize Dorota E. 
VERNIA, Mas. Enwarp P. 
VETTERLIET, Miss Anna 8. 
Victor, Mrs. Pau 
Victor, Joun H. 

Viias, Mus. Georcn B. 
Vinton, Mrs. Gertrune J. 
VLASAK, JOSEPH C. 
Vorcut, Jouw P. 

Voir, Car B. 

Vouk, Pau. 

Voutz, Daxre. W. 
VoorHEeEs, James M. 
VOORHEES, Mrs. L. P. 
Vose, Mrs. FREDERICK P. 
Vose, WALTER §. 
VosHaARDT, Mrs, H. F. 


WAALKES, Miss Fora 
WabsworTts, CHARLES 
WabsworTH, Miss Henan C. 
WacNer, Miss Couerra M. 
WAGNER, EpwIn L. 
WAGNER, ERWIN 

Wacner, H. D. 

WAGNER, Miss Magen M. 
WaGwWrR, RICHARD 

Watts, Miss Murte. W. 
WALBenrt, A. J, 
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Wa.pscamaptT, Winuiam K. 
Watker, Barton F. 
WaLker, James R. 
WALKER, Dr. James W. 
WALLNER, Dr. Joun S. 
WALSH, Miss Mary 
WALTon, Dr. B. C. 


WARREN, WILLIAM G. 
WasuBurn, Dr. James MurRAy 
WASHBURN, JouN R. 
Waskow, Mrs. Ricuarp G. 
Waters, R. T. 
Waterstraat, Geonce B. 
WATKINS, FRANK A. 
WATEINS, Freperick A. 
WATKINS, Jesse M. 

Watson, Mrs. HATsaway 
Watson, Mrs. J. K. 
WATSON, VERNON 8S. 

WATsoN, WILLIAM R. 
Watrerson, Mrs. W. H. 
Wauer, WILuiAM Francis 
WAXMAN, Isaac D. 

WEAKLY, F. B. 

Weraky, Evwin F. 

WEAVER, Mars. Katuenne P. 


WELLS, Mrs. Eva THORNTON 
WELLs, Howarp L. 


Wnaise, Dr. MELCHIOR 
White, Miss Berroa M. 
Wurre, Emanven H. 

Wuire, Georce H. 

Wuire, Miss Laura G. 
Wuirg, W. J. 

WHITEFORD, Miss ELmaperu A. 
WHITEHORN, Mrs. Artuur A. 
Wuirinc, Ropert B. 
WaHirttock, §. J. 

WHITMAN, Miss Cena M. 
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Wi.xey, Frep 8. Wours, Wim C 
WIL«xrns, Miss Ruts Wotrr, Curistian J. 
WILKINSON, Mas. George D Wotrr, Grorce F 
WIttLarp, Guy Woop, 
WILLert, ALBert V. Woop, Mitton G 
WILiett, Howarp L. Woopcock, Mrs. L, T. 
WILLiams, Cuauncuy V Wooprurr, Miss FLORENCE 
Win.iams, CLirrorp H Wooprvrr, M. P. 
Witiiams, Dr. E. B. Woops Epwarp G. 
WiutiaMs, Miss GwEnDOoLyn Woops, Frep W 
WILLIAMS, VEY S. Woopwarp, Ropert M. 
WILLIAMS, Miss Inenn Woopworrts, Mrs. C. B 
W. KENNETH Woopyartt, Dr. Roun TURNER 
WIiiuiams, Lucian E. Woot, 
WItiams, Lynn A. WoRKMAN, Mars. DEAN M 
WiLuias, Dr. T. J Wray, Mas. James G. 
WILLIAMSON, D. Wricrt, Miss Dororny A. 
WILLMAN, Pair E Wricut, H, C 
WILLs, VANLEER Waricat, Dr. Janes A 
WILSon, ARTHUR R. Wricxt, Wintiam V. D 
WILson, Miss Canotyn Wris.ey, Georce A 
WILSON, Mrs. Curistopuer J, Wyman, Cuar.es H. 
Wison, EF. L. 
Wison, Georce Lanpis Yarros, Dr. RACHELLE S. 
WILson, Mrs. Jor. R. YATES, GEORGE A. 
Witson, Luctus E. YAavitz, Josepx T. 
Witson, Percrvat C. YEAKEL, Dr. Winuiam K. 
WItson, Mrs. Percy YEoMANS, CHARLES 
Witson, R. F. Younes, James W. 
Wrson, Mrs. Rozerr E. YOuNG, Mrs. Jonn M. 
WILSon, Mas. SyLvesTer E. YouncBera, ArTuurR C. 
Wison, WiLuiam G. YounGLovn, James C. 
WILson, Wiuiiam R. Yurncer, H. T. 
sna Rev. Wiis Ray 

INDES, Mrs. Frank A. ZANDER, Mrs. I. M. ? 
WInpDsor, Miss Mary L. ZANE, JouN Maxcy 
Win, Joun E. ZEITZ, ANDREW R. 


WINTERBOTHAM, Mas. JouN R., Jn. Zenos, Rev. ANDREW C. 


WINTERS, Mrs. L. D. Zur, Peter 

Wise, Mrs. Haroip ZIMMERMAN, IRVING 

Witkowsky, James ZIMMERMAN, RALPH W. 

WIVEL, Mrs. Herpert W. ZIMMERMANN, Mars. P. T. 

WoLpace, Murray ZOLLA, ABNER M. 

Wo corr, Cart F. Zorn, Mrs. LeRoy J. 

Wor, Miss Prupence ZuckER, W. J. 

Decuacep, 1930 

ANDERSON, RT. Rev. C. P. CaIn, CHARLES N. 
CLAvEy, F. D. 

BAKER, James R. . 

ra WwW D. Cooxson, J. E. 

Barstow, Dr. Ruopa PIKE Davie, Guorce F. 

Brown, J. Rice Dix, Herperr 

Brown, W. Gray DoLese, PETER 


BUCKINGHAM, JoHN Euuis, Mrs. J. W. 
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Forcu, Joan L., Jn. 
Forp, Mrs. CHARLES 
GRANT, LUKE 


Harvey, Mars. C. E. 
Herz, L. HERMAN 

Hoas, Dr. Juntus C. 
Ho.pom, Hon. Jesse 
Hopkins, WILLARD P. 


JOHNSTONE, BALFouR 
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McCarty, CHARLES H. 


Ossorn, Crark D. 
Ows.ey, HEATON 


Peacock, CHARLES A. 
SaYee, ROCKWELL 
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